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R 1C FACE 


Tlir: niiclcuj; of this little book is formed by an 
aril, le on “ b-lhics ’* which I wrote some years ago 
for the iLittychfjHcdLt Jiritanuica. I found that, in 
the opinion of jjcrsons whose judgincnt had weight 
witli me, this article appearcil likely to meet the 
needs of haiglish students desirous of obtaining a 
general knowledge cjf the history of ethical thought : 
1 have, therefore, by the permission of Messrs. Black, 
the publishers <>f the Rticyclopii'tjni Uritininica^ re- 
printed it in this separate form. In so dtnng, I 
have considerably altered and enlarged it : but, after 
some hesitation, I determined to adhere to the main 
outlin*^'s of the original article, according to which 
t*iC chapter (IV.) dealing with the modern period is 
mainly confined to iinglish Kthics, and only deals 
with fc^rcign ethical systems in a subordinate way, 
as sources of influence on JCnglish thought. I 
adopted thi.» resolution, partly because it seemed to 
me that the merit of iTi'y article — if it had any — lay 
in a certain compact urnty i>f movement which would 
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inevitably be lost if I trircl to include a treatment of 
French and German moralists on a scale con^spond- 
to my treatment of jMivJish moralists : u'hilti at 
the same time a consick i.dile portiici ^ of \»Iiat 1 
thus omitted appeared to mt! to h:' c a distinctly 
subordinate interest for l^n^lish re.idcrs as com- 
pared with wliat 1 included. ^ ouj_dil further to 
explain that, for somewhat similar rc'asons, f have 
taken pains to keep Kthics as separate as I con- 
veniently could from Theology and Metaphysics, 
iind also from Politics: this separation, liowever, is 
naturally less comi)letc in some parts (T the subject 
than in others ; — in dealing with the mcdi;eval 
period the relatirms of I^thics to Thcok)gy are 
necessarily more prominent than in the morlcrn 
period. Finally, J ina} perhaps say that I have 
aimed throughc.»ut at the greatest possible impartialil}' 
and “objectivity ' -jT treatment ; .ind in order better 
to attain this re-^uU I have not attempted to deal 
with contcmporaiy modes of ethical thought — with 
which I have been engaged controversially — c.xcept 
in a very brief and summary way. 

In the greater pari of the book — />. in by far the 
larger part of Chaj^ter II., in almost all Chapter IV., 

^ I (Irnw attention to the ‘'a om^iilrralile iwirtum ” Feeausc 

they wtic ovcrlcH4:i.(l oy a reviewer who selected thi-» sentence for 
severe criticism. The onii'.iii n of (hen^ siihstitules an ojuninn wliieh 
T should reqft^d as iiidefeiisihle for on*j^ winch I still thiiil: almost in- 
conlruverlllile. * • 
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and in sonic of Chapter III. — iny cxpositu:)n is primar- 
« ily bas?d on iiiy own study of the original authors. 
Where* this is not the ease I have tried to guard 
iny.selft^rom eiror by comparing rlifTcrent historians 
of philtj.'.o^diy, lud rc-ferring U) the origin.al authors 
whenever this comparison' left me doubtful. And 
throughout » Iv e i ndcavourcd to c*wrct;t and suj^:)]e- 
ment the results (jf my own study by comparing 
them with the views exj)res.scd in other historical 
works. T am especially indebtetl, as regarils Cdiapter 
II., to Zeller's Cesthuhis: dcr CyiccJiischcn J Philosophic ; 
but, in revising the chapter, I have al.so derived 

useful suggestions from Ziegler, Geschichlc dcr liihiky 
and from an excellent little book on l^piciircan- 
ism by Mr. Wallace. The account of Christicin 

moru’It}' in Chapter 111. was natu*\illy derived from 
sour cs too numerous to incntit*«i ; but for one or 
two statements in it I am ceit.n.ily indebted to 

I.ccky’s History of Jiuropcau IMornis. The account 

of mccH;eval ethics in the same (dui£)tcr was mainly 
composed, in the original article, by the aid of 
Neander and Wuttke ; but in revising it T have Iiad 
the valuable aid of Gass’s Christiichc lit/iik} In 
the modern period I have derived suggestions frona 
Jddl, Gcschichte dcr fithik^ from tlic Principles of 
Morals by W'ilscni and h’ov/lcr, from a little book 

^ 1 iniglit alst» to Imvc mcnli^jniHl Stuck I’s iieschithtc dcr Phihsophie 
drv AriftclalUrs as a bonk fn»in whicli 1 have derivc^i occasional 
assistance. • 
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by Mr. T*'o\vlcr cm ShafLcsbury and Hutcheson, 
from another of the same kind cjii llobbes^^hy Mr. 
Croom Robertson, and from ]\Tr. Siill 3 '’’s /Vj. /////V/// ,* 
as well as from the comprehensive histories otC pln'lo- 
sophy by Uebcrwcj.* and h^dmann. I iniist also 
express my •arkncMvled^ment to friends ;ind corre- 
spondcnls for alH'icc that they have jp’v’en me on 
various parts of the work* : c^sp^xually to Rord Acton ; 
to R. n. Hicks, Kstp, I'cllow of Trinity Collcj^c, 
(!ambricU;e ; and to the Rev. Alc:xander Stewart, of 
Alains, I )uiulce, who has kindly aidcxl me by reading; 
througli the proofs of the btjok. 

In revisin$»^ this boc^k for a second edition 1 have 
endeavoured to profit by all the criticism that has 
come under my* notice ; and have, in consequence, 
made several minor modifications in my statements. 
Thcisc heave been chiefly in Chapter II. (“Greek and 
Grcco-Ronian Kthics ’’ ) ; but I liave also rewritten 
a larj^c part of the acccjunt of Kant’s dc'>ctrinc in 
Cliapter JV. To avoid mLsunderstanding, I ought 
perhaps to explain that rny changes dej) ncjt necessarily 
imply an adinission that my previous statements 
Avere erroneous ; I have tried to avoid even objections 
that appeared to me unfounded, if I thought that I 
could do this without ?iacrificing anything that was 
in my own view important. ^ 

Two 'different criticisms fiavc beerk passed on the 



“General Account of the Subject” in Chapter I. by 
writers whose views deserve respectful consideration. 
An American critic — Mr. II. M. Stanley — says that 
“ the chapter is not characterised by that objectivity 
of treatment which the writ er has stated to be his 
method. Its .si)iriti is dojjmaCc rather than historical.- 
.C)ne who is simi)ly a historian should not give his 
c)wn,conc('ption <»•' the science of Kthics and discuss 
lii-s siil)jcct accordingly, as Professor Sidgwick appears' 
to <lo.” On the other hand, Professor Wallace 
(J.////// vol. xi. p. i ) sp(N'iks of this chapter as being 
“little else than an ab.stract rrsttntc of the facts 
presrnlcd elsewlicre in the book under their historical 
aspc' t.” Whrit I aimed at in this chapter was .some- 
thing int<M*mcdiate between these two descriptions of 
•what I have actually done. 1 aimed at giving not 
“ my 0 ',vn conception,” but a conception which would 
be generally acccptctl as adequately impartial and 
comprehensive by thinkers of different schools at the 
present day : while, in order to make this introductory 
dcfniition more u.seful historical students of ethics, 
I endeavoured 1o indicate briefly the order and 
manrer in which the different elements in our present 
conception of the subject were historically developed. 

In conclusion, I must again express my obliga- 
tions to Mr. R. 1). Hicks for the valuable assistance 
that he has giv 'n me in the revision of Chapter il. 
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In the thinl edition the chief alteration that I 
have made has consisted in enlarging materially i-i>' 
accounts of the doctrines of Hume Jind Adam Smith. 
I have also changed my opinion f)n a poirt of some 
importance in the hisl'ory of Utilitarianism : I am 
now disposed to acccpl the posthllmou^.l 3 ' publishctl 
Dcojilohn^y c^f\Hcntham, as giving a generally' trust- 
worthy account of his \ iew as to the relalii-rn of 
‘Virtue to the virtuous agent’s Happiness. I‘'urthcr 

besides correcting some misprints and clerical 

errors, and endeavouring to remove some awkward- 
nesses of expression — I have modified or explained a 
few statements which corre.spondents have criticised 
as obscure or misleading. I am grateful for .such 
criticisms, to which I wi.sh always to i:>ay rcs]>cctful 
attention. 


In the fouiJLh edition 1 hav'c matle only verbal 
alterations ; for several <ff which I am indebted tcj 
Miss Jones of Girton College, who has kindly assisted 
me ill the revision. 


II. SIHGWICK. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In order to assist the reader in grasping and arranging the 
somewhat - om pressed historical matter presented to him in 
this book, I have thought it desirable to prefix a brief con- 
spectus of the three periods treated in Chapters II. III. 
and IV. respectively. 


I.— Ckeek and Creco-Roman Ethics 

The first of the three great divisions of my subject — the 
history of Greek and Greco- Roman Ethics -^is most naturally 
subdivided again into Pre-Socratic Ethics, Socratico-Platonic- 
Aristotclian Ethics, and Post-Aristotelian Ethics. If we use 
these us definite chronological divisions, the first period may 
be taken to e^^tend till somewhere about 430 b.c., when the 
new dialectic of Socrates began to impress the Athenian 
public : the second may be taken to end either with the 
death of Aristotle (322 n.c.), or with the approximately 
simultaneous appearance of Zeno and Epicurus as teachers 
at Athens, near the end of the 4th Century ; the third may 
be extended, if we like, to the suppression of the schools of 
jihilosophy at Athens by the ^orthodox zeal of Justinian, 
529 A.D. ; but I have not tried to carr^he reader’s interest, 
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in this hist sta^^c, hcyoiul the.* ^rtl century a.d. In dealing 
with the first division, however, I liave not thought it desira,^^e 
to observe a strictly chronological line of dcinar''ation ; as I 
have included in it Democritus, a younger centemporary 
of Socrates, on the ground that the teaching of Democritus 
Stands in close positive relation to the p’-e-Socralic ])hilos(jphy, 
and has not been influenced by any of the new lines of 
thought which find their common poiiu of de])arture in 
Socrates. 

In any case the three periods above distinguished are of 
very uu'Kiual importance. T’lie leading characteristic' of 
the fust or pre -Socratic period of (Ireek philosojdiy is, that 
philosophic iiKpiiry is mainly concentrated on the explana- 
tion of the external world ; tlie interest in human conduct 
occu])ies a secondary and subordinate jdace. It is in and 
through the teaching of Socrates tlinl moral i)hilosoj)hy came 
to occupy in Greek thought the central position which it 
never afterwards lost : Socrates is the main starting-point 
from which all sub.sequent lines of (^reck ethical thought 
diverge : speculations on conduct before Socrates arc, to 
our apprehension, merely a kind of j^reliide to the real per- 
formance. l^'urther, the three thinkers of this period, to 
whom I have directed attention — Pythagoras, Heraclitus, 
and Democritus — arc only known U) us at sccoiul-liand, or 
through fragmentary passages (quoted by other writers. On 
both grounds we cannot afford to spend miu h lime in ex- 
amining their doctrines. It is, h(;wevcr, interesting — and 
it may assist the .student in fixing their chief characteristics 
in his mind — to note tiic relations of affinity in which*these 
three Pre-Socratic thinkers stand respectively to three import- 
ant lines of post-Socratic thc^ight : Pythagoras to Platonism, 
Heraclitus to Stoicism, and Democritus to Kpii iireanism. 
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'Die seoijul jicriod, tli(nigli very mueli shorter in lime '-i. Socrai.-s 
''.■th:it?^he thircl, oeeiipies, ns tlio render will see, a miieh larger 
Space in niy cljapler. 'Diis is partly because the actual works ( 1.10-32*; 
of riato and Jjie most iiiijiorlant part of the works of Aris- ^ 

- totle have come down to us, whereas the books of the lead- 
ing pf)st-Arislolelian thinkers have almost entirely perished. 

But this is not the avIioIc e\[)lanatioii : rather, tins fact i.i 
itself an indi« alioii of 'he pre-eminent a»d permanent 
interest* attaching to the ,»Titings of these earlier masters. 

I'or us, III any rale, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, taken 
together, hold a uniijiie place in the history of moral phihi- 
soi>hy : and . 1 oriler l(j understand the men and their work 
wc should contemplate them as much as po.ssible in relation 
to caeh other, (’onsideied aiiart from PlaUj and .Vrislolle, 

Socrates v".)uld indeed be a imjst interesting historical figure ; 
but the deepest significance of his dialectical method would 
inevitably be lost. Plato’s work is, as hi* himself presents it, 
es.senlially tl>e prosecution of an iinpiiry started by Socrates ; 
and Aristothi’s woik, in elliic\s at least, is in the main a 
systematic reslatemcnl of the definite r^isiilts gradually 
worked out liy the untiring and continually renewed research 
of Plato, sup[>leniented by furtluT applications of what is 

.esscntia’ly the method of Socrates formalised. 

^ • 

A suDordinatc share of attention is due to the develop- C'yniis .incl 
. ment of the Cynic and Cyrenaic scho()ls within this period yrcuiin s. 

it is chiefly interesting as pre.senling to us in an earlier and 
r 'rnider form that uncompromising opposition between Virtcic 
i and Pleasure, wliicli afterwards, in the [lost - Aristotelian 
'period, is continued between Sioicij^n and ls]jicurcaiiisin. 

• Both Cynic and Cyrenaic schools linger for a time, after the 
i2^:foimding of the later and more|iinportant schools of/.cno 
^^'?;^nd h^piciirus ; but wft cannot lrOT:e Cyrctj'n’c d(j( trine beyond 
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ihc middle of the third rentury r..c. ; and hy the end of 
this rcntiiry (Cynicism, as an independent seliool, scenie to 
become extinct, thonj^h it revives later as an f)frsho()t or 
modification of Stoicism. 

The third and concluding period of (Ireck and Oreco- 
Roman Ethics may be taken to e>tend, roughly sj)eaking, 
over six centuries- half before and half after the (Christian 
era. but thJ philosophic inte»‘cst of ihe period is very 
unequally distributed over it. 'Die most interesting point 
in it is the very Ixiginning ; since /eno and Ei)i(‘iiriis appear 
to have founded the Stoic and I''piciirean schools re- 
sj)ec:iively about the same time, just before the end of the 
4th century n.c. No event at all eciual in importance to 
this double origination of doctrine occurs in the history of 
moral ]>hilosophy for the subse(iuent six centuries,— at any 
rate until the founding of Nco- Platonism in the 3rd century 
A.n. ; and even this is of less importance in the history of 
ethics than it is in the' history of jdiilosophy generally. 
Hence, in studying this period, it is convenient to divide it — 
if I may so say — longitudinally rather than transversely ; first 
considering separately each of the four schools founded by 
Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and JCpicurus respectively, and then 
examining their mutual relations. Stoicism in this period 
takes the lead, and throughout claims the first and largest 
.share of our attention until the close of the 2nd century a.1)., 
when the interest is transferred to the later developments 
of Platonism. T'he antithetical relation of Stoicism to 
Epicureanism is simple, permanent, and easily apprehended ; 
while the attitude of •the Peripatetic or Aristotelian school, 
overlooking minor changc.s, may be briefly characterised as 
that p( “moderate orthodef^iy," endeavouring to maintain 
the j 5 aramount claims of Virtue adcq'uately, yet so as to 
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Sftvoid the Stoic; extravagances. 'Fhe earlier history of 
Btojcjsiii itself is an obscure subject, into which I have 
entered nc^ further than just to note the imjjorlance of the 
work of Chiysippus, the ‘‘ sec'ond founder ” of Stcncism 
(r/rr, 280-206 after this, the^ chief points to observe 

in its development ar^e the tendency to Kclccticism or 
Syncretism tcjwards the end of the 2nd century n.c., repre- 
sented by Panietiiis, the itjUuence of Stoicism on Rcniian 
though* as traced in ('icero s writings, and the c;haracteristics 
of the later Roman Stoicism that we know from the writings 
of Seneca and Marcus Aurelius. ^I'he variations in Plato’s 
school are most marked . speaking broadly, wc may 
distinguish three principal transitions in its history ; the first 
change is to a period of philosophic scepticism (cirr. 250- 
100 I5.c\) in whith its ethical teaching is dubious; then 
scepticism dies out during the 1st century r..c., and the 
predominant view of the school becomes broadly similar to 
the moderate orthodoxy of the Peripatetic;s — until, in the 
'^and century \.n., a tendency to Mysticism appears, which 
teaches its fullest development in the Nk*o-Platonism of 
I^lotinus in the 3rd century. 

? 

11. —Christianity ani> Mkih/F.vai. Ethics 

When, at the close of the 3rd century a.h., we turn 
^ur attention from Nco- Platonism, wc find Christianity 

K ready dominant in European thc^ight : accordingly, I 
>mmencc my second chapter with a brief characterisation 
^f the distinctive features of Cihristian morality, and .then 
proceed to a siimmai^ sketch oPthe de^lopment of ertiical 
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cloclrinc in the Western Churi h. If the reader should he 
startled hy the raj>idity with whieh he is carried ovcr^Piore 
tluin six centuries, fioin Augustine to Anselm, he must bear 
in mind the long susiu*nsion of the higlv^r intellectual 
activities that took plat'e during these agts of social dissolu 
tion and reconstruction : and he ina) note that the one 
(uiginal thinkt r who daiins tair attention during these 
“dark ages,” b'hannes Isrigiaui, is connected iiidirectly A\ilh 
the i)artial gleam of light and order which Europe owed 
to Charles the Creat; sim e the only part of haigena’s life 
of \Nhi< h we have any accurate knowledge is that which he 
spent as head of the f'ouit school. (Si/io/a PiiltUiiui) under 
Charles the Jkild, from 843 onward. I'urther, it is note- 
worthy that the iinpoitant deveh>i)menl of media val ]jhilo- 
so[)hy, which begins with Anselm, and whit.h is called 
Sc'holastici.sin, nearly coincides with the great effort to 
establish social and [)oliti('al order in W cstern I'airope on 
the basis of ec clesiastical supremac y, which begins wath 
Hildebrand; and that Srholastitism, like the pow'cr of 
the papacy, rrulminates in the 13th century with Thomas 
Aquinas - the cmly w riter whose doctrines 1 have thought it 
desirable to expound at any length in this chapter. In the 
14th century Scholasticism has passed its prime, though its 
method still dominates educated I'.uropc ; in the 1 5th century 
the sway of medimval thought is assailed and undermined 
by the Renaissance ; in the 16th the Reformation and the 
growth of physical science combine to shatter it; with 
the 17th century the pciiod of modern thought itas effect- 
ively begun. 
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• 

'^riic roncliicling t’lKi|ilt.r is priiu ijxilly ofuupii cl with the 
process of tlhit.il th<)iii;hl. iVoin Ifohhes to J. S. Holibrs 

]Mill : hnt, to explain I I/)l)l)isin, it si;ciik‘<1 cle^^ir.ihle, to begin 
by tles<Til)ing tlie ]>u:vions \icw of Natural I.nw from which 
lJol)bisin is IoiiikmI by a. nl^'sis, and whi( h hSd been Uken 
'as ihe liasis of lnieinalion.il Law in the epoch making work 
of (Iroliiis, some fifteen jiars bi-forc llnbbes’s \ie\v took 
written .sIki]h-. I'ui the century and a linlt that interxciies 
bctweiMi Ibaioes .nul rjenthain tlie develojanenl t)f Ihiglish 
ethi< .s pnx'eed.s without leceixi/ig an> material intliience from 
foreign sources. 'I’liis pnx ess may be conveniently divided 
into [»ai ts, as follows . but the reader must observe that the 
divisior.s cannot altogether be treated as chronologically 
Sueces>»ive. 

In the i.>eiiod, the aspect of TIobbism which 2 . Imlc- 

pitiiodoK iiK ralisis oppose i.s the dependence of social 
■•.morality on the establishment of political order. Overlook- K.mon.il 
ing minor differeiu cs, we may distinguish broadly two lines 
of op])o^iti«.)n : (i) that of the “C'ambridgi! moralists *’ and 0- 
Clarke, \vhi( h laid stres.i on tlie self-evidence of moral 
'principles viewed abstrai’lly, and their intrinsic cogency fur 
rational Avi’Is as such, ajiart from any consideration of them 
as laws laid down for men by an oinnij«otent ruler; ( 2 ) that 
.Of (himberland and T.ocke, whicli treats morality .as a code * 

T Of Divine Lcgi.slation to be ascertained by considering the 
.J'i&lations of human beings as designed •and created by 0 <k1. 

• line 1 may call that of the Karlier Rational In- 
to distinguish it fron!| a somewhat similar ^ine 
introduce?! in the next ceimiry by Price *and 
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Reid; while the Jural moralists, Cumberland and l.ockc, 
are pciliaps most instructively viewed as precursors of. the 
later Utilitarianism of Talley — although, as -I have shown, 
1.0(’kc’s method of determining the laws of rature is rather 
intuitional than utilitarian. It should be added, however, 
that these two lines of thought are not definitely opposed 
to each oilier in this period : Ciimlicrland, especially, ir- 
regarded by ^(‘larkc as altogether an ally, and is in some 
ways nearer to him than he is to Locke. 

In the second period the reply to I lobhism takes a new 
dejiarture, and penetrates to its basis of Psychological 
l^goisni. 'J'his line of thought is initiated by Shaftesbury, 
and developed in different ways by Butler and Hutcheson ; 
all three agree in maintaining against Hobbes (^r) that di.s- 
interested Beinjvolcnce and the moral Sense or Conscience 
are natural springs of action not reducible to Self love; and 
(/y) that they prom[)t, alway.s, or for the most part, to the con- 
duct that enlightened self-interest would dictate, and arc 
therefore harmonious with, though distinct from, Self-love. 
1 .say “always or for the most part”; for on this point the 
greater caution of Butler leads him into a manner of thought 
sufficiently different from that of Shaftesbury or Hutcheson 
to constitute a new de[)arture. In the view of Shaftesbury 
and Hutcheson the Moral Sense, Comprehensive Benevo- 
lence, and Enlightened Self-interest combine in a triple band 
to draw us, if we only see empirical facts as they are, to 
good conduct : in Butler s view it is needful (i) to face the 
possibility of an apparent conllict between conscience and 
Self-love, and therefore lay stress on the authority of the 
former ; and (2) to note that the dictates of Conscience 
diverge importantly from e directions which a mere regard 
for general happiness would give. On the first of these 
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•dints he lays stress in the i^rcface to his Si^nnons (1726); 

|e ,, second only bef anic perfectly clear to him later, 
d is einphaf^ised in the dissertation On the Ntiture of 
Irluc appeiR|*.‘d to the Analo<^\ (1736); this latter date 
xordingly may he taken as the starting-point of the con- 
Iroversy between Intuitional and Utilitarian l^Uhics, which 
iecomes jiromincnt afterwards. The next ilivjsion of the 
Ubjc'ct is characterised by *l\c preponderance i)f l\sychol^)gy 
iver I'alucs ; the qiicsticm that is both most originally and 
Dost effectively treated is not (^/) How right conduct is to l)e 5- 
[eteimmed, but (o) How moral sentiments arc to be scien- p,,',i.,nii ' 

H ally explaiiKd, 'Three lines of explanation -all of which 

■ ... I'.llllis. 

pply «*lcments to tiie later A.ssociationism of James and rAplafi.i- 
r)hn Mill and others -aic develot»ed by Hume, Hartley, 
fid Adam Smith respectively. Of these, lliinie’s, which Si tiiiinrm.*, 
5^.solves moral sentiment into sympathy with the pleasurable 
^^d jmi^iful effects of action, leads naturally to a utilitarian 
ilution of the strictly ethical cpicstion (rf): but Hume’s 
•neern is primarily with psychological explanation, not 
ical construction. 

Finally, when the main interest turns again to the system- 6. hau i- 
detormination of riglit conduct, we find the opiHisi- 
bctwcjii the plain man’s ( onscience and comprehensive < 
evolcnce, ivlTu h 13 utlcr noted in 1736, developed into 
antithesis between Intuitional and Utilitarian morality, (Rric* ) 
|ich has lasted on into our own time. My historical sketch 

intended to end with the Utilitarianism of Mill ; but I 7- I'uliy* 
thought It W'cll to include a linef notice of tw’o current 
ies of thought not represented in tl'jc historical sketch, 

|ch 1 have called “ Evolutional ” and “Transcendental *’ (i*:iirv) or 
|ics. Further, before the cnc’^ of the last century, 've 
^ to note a reintroduction of foreign inf uence : the Ufili- 
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tariari systems of TJentliani and Mill show ihc influence 
respectively of the French writers Tlelvclius and C'Qinte : 
while, again, the influence of Kant ism has partly blended, 
partly contrasted \^ith the r'oinmon Sense cintiiitionism ot 
what is commonly known as the Scottish^ School, repre- 
sented by Reid and Stewart; and later, in the third quarter 
of the present century, a new form of ethical ihoiiglit which 
I have called 'rranscendenlalism has been developed under 
the influence of Kant and Hegel combined: and the pcs 
simism “ faintly discernible in <airrent h’nglish thought may 
be partially traced to a (lerinan origin. [ have accord 
ingly concluded the diajiler with a brief aecoiint of certain 
Inench and Cicrman systems of ethics, regarded in relation 
to luiglish thought. 

•* 'riib tciiii i«> li.ililc t«> inislr.nl, a-, tin' iiilclkclii.tl acliviiy nf 
Soitlainl I'lsiys a pniminciU pnit in llu* inovL*in(.*nl ut J'.ni^lish ethical 
tlioiiglit from UiitclK'**)!! oiivv.ntl ; !»ut what is ino.^t widely known as 
the Scottish schijol was i«ninilt‘d l)y Reid. 

“ I use the term ju’ssimisin in it-. pn}ndar seii'^e, to dcMUile the \iew 
that the world is .so had that it> iifm-existcnce wouM he picfcrahlc to 
its existence— no', neccssnril} that it is the worst possible world. 




rilAPTKR 1 

j\Kk\f. AC'cni'M' tn nil srnjhcL 

'I'll I kK is sonic dirticiilty in defining the suhject of hUhics 
in n inanncr which c an fiiirly cdaiin general acceptance ; 
since its nature and relations are variously understood by 
wnteis of different schools, and are in consicpience con- 
ceived somewhat indefinitely by educated [lersons in general. 

It has therclorc seemed to me best, in this introductory 
chapter, first to develoj) gradually the difi'erent views which 
the human mind has been led to lake of "the objects of 
e thic al incpiiry, and its relations to cognate subjects such as 
'riiLM logy, Politics, and Ps)chology ; and then to conclude 
with a statement c^n these ]>oints, and an account of the 
clnvf divisions of the subject, whic h 1 shall aim at making 
at once as neutral and as comprehensive as possilde. 

Tlic derivation of the term is to some extent misleading; 15 1, Kilms; 
for Kthics (yOiKu) originally meant what relates to character 
as distinct from intellect ; but the qualities of character njjitf Good 
which wc call virtues and vices constituted only one elc- 

( 'lent in the subjec t of the treatise of Av\sU»tle which this 

prm was used U) denote. According to the Aristolt^ian 

|p\v which is that of (Jrcek philosophy generally, and has 
«• • 
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been widely taken in later times — the primary sul^jecl of 
ethical investigation is all that is included under the nption 
of what is ultimately good or desirable for man ; all that is 
reasonably chosen or sf)Ught by him, not as a i»cans to some 
ulterior end, but for iUelf. The qualifjcatipn “ for man ” 
h-is imj)ortant to distinguwh the subject-matter oflOthics from 
that Absolute (iood or (h)od of the Univeise, wliirh may 
of be stated as tfie subject-matter ^rf I'heology taking “'Kheo- 
logy ” in a wide sense, as involving only the assumpti()ii of 
some ultimate end or (lood, to tlie realisation of which the 
whole process of the w'oild, as em|>irically known to us, is 
somehow a means, but not necessarily c.onnccting l*ersonality 
with this end or (lood. 'J'lus distinction between Ethics 


and 'I'heology was not, however, reached at onc e and with- 
out effoit in the development of Ethical reflection; indei'd 
.in IMatonism, as we shall see, Ethics and ^lieology were 
indissolubly blended. Nor, again, must the distinc'tioii be 
taken to iini)ly a complete separation of the two subjects ; 
on the contrary, in almost every philcxsophical system in 
which the universe is contemplated as having an ultimate 
.end or Ciood, the good of human beings is conceived as 
cither identical with, or included in, this Universal (iood — 
or at any rate closely related to it in the way of resemblance 
or derivation. 


§ 2. Kthics 
pai tiiilly 
diitiingiiisli- 
ed from 
Politics. 


But further, in the definition above given. Ethics is not 
yet clearly distinguished from Politics ; for Politics is also 
concerned wuth the (iood or Welfare of men, so far as they 
arc members of slates. And in fact the term Ethics is 
sometimes used, even by modern writers, in a wide sense, 
so as to include at least a part of Politics — viz. the con- 
sidciation of the ultimatejbnd or (iood of the state, and the 
general standard *or criterion for determining the goodness 
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or badness of political institutions. It is, however, also cur- 
renVin a narrower sense — eciuivalent to the qualified term 
“ IVivate litWics,” which is sometimes preferred — as a study 
of the Clood*or Wellbeing of man, so far as tins is attainable 
by the rational activity of individiufls as such. This latter 
is the meaning to whicti the term ft, in the main, restric*ted 
in. the historical ^ I'etch that follows ; at th<j same time I 
have i^ot tried to dvaw a ^harp divisirm between the two 
suliyjcts, the connet lion of which, in many at least of the 
S 3 ’stems with whic h we have to deal, is conc'civcd as very 
c-Jejsc ./id intimate. '!'hj difficulty of separating them is 
easily seen, whether we approac h the boundary between 
them from the ethical or from the political side. On the 
one hand, individual men arc almost universally members 
of some [lolitical or governed community ; what we call their 
virtues are chiefly exhibited in their dealings with their 
fdlovv.s, and their most preeminent pleasures and pains are 
derived in w'hole or in part from their relations to other 
human beings : thus mcjst of those who consider cither 
Virtue or Pleasure to be the sole or chief constituent of an 
individuaVs highest good would agree that this good is not 
to be sought in a life of mcmastic isc^lation, and without 
regard to the W'ellbeing of his community ; they would admit 
that private ethics has a political department. On the other 
hand, it would be generally agreed that a statesman’s main 
ultimate aim .‘Jhould be to promote the w'cllbeing of his fellow^- 
citizens, present and to come, considered as individuals : 
so that the investigation of the t)articulars of this wellbeing 
must be an integral part of Polilicrs. Still we may, to a great 
extent, study the elements and conditions of the good of 
individual men, so 5;ir as it is^attainabje by the ralipnal 
activity of themselves or other individuals acting as private 
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])crso?is, witlioiit roiisidcring the manner in wliieli tlie striic- 
tiirc and functions of government should he determined jvitli 
a view to the same end ; it is, then, to tlie former of lliese 
subjects, as distinct from the latter, that attewlion will be 
primarily directetl in lhe«h)lhj\sing j^ages. , 

When, however, we« thus as laa as ])ossible isolate in 
thought the imlividual man for the ])urposes of ethical con- 
temphition, a different n lation o^ J'Uhics comes j)r()minently 
into view — its relation, namely, to Psychology, the stiidv of 
the human soul or mind. Reflection soon makes it appear 
that the chief good (jf man cannot consist in anything ex- 
ternal and mateiial, such as wealth; nor even in mere 
l)odily health, wliich experience shows to be compatible 
with extreme badness and wretchedness. It would seem, 
indeed, that we commonly jmlge men to be good or bad 
— courageous, just, temperate, or their opinxsites frojn a 
consideration of the external effects of their actions ; stijl, 
in the first place, reflexive persons generally are agretal that 
such judgments are liable to be sii])crficial and erroneous, 
and that a certain state of the agcait’s mind, a certain cpiality 
of intention, purposii, motive', or disj)()sition, is recpiired 
to constitute an act morally good ; and secmidly, when we 
analyse in their turn the external conse(|uences above 
mentioned, we find that what are really judged to be ulti- 
mately good or bad are almost always either effects on the 
feelings of men or other sentient beings, or effects on human 
character and volition. Hence almost all etliical .schools 
would agree that llie main object of their investigation must 
belong to tlie p.sycTiical .side of human life; wliellicr (i) 
they hold that man’s ultimate end is to be found in i)sychical 
existence regarded as merlly sentient and emotional, identi- 
fying it with som5 species of desiratlle feeling or Pleasure, 
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or the genus or sum fjf such iVelings ; or Avhether ( 2 ) tliey 
rallK:r maintain that the wellbeing of the mind must lie solely 
or cliieHy i« the quality of its activity — its Virtue. And 
when we altfauj)! to work cnit either view into a clear and 
complete sysU^m, wc are led inevitably to further psycho- 
logical study, either (b) in order Ub examine din’erent kinds 
and ilegrecs of pleasure and [>ain, or ( 2 ) to .deterinine the 
nature and mutual lolationt; of the different virtues or good 
(juidilics of character, and their opposites. Again, 1 have 
spr)kcn of man's good as being the object of rational choice 
or aim ; nu‘aning tiiereliv to distinguish it from the objects 
of merely sensual and emotional impulses, whic h are liable 
to jwomiJt to action ojipo-ed to the agent’s true good, as he 
c onc eives it. Uut this c*onf*e[)tion of “ Reason choosing ” or 
“ iinj)elling ’’ i-» found on reQection to be involved in dilVi- 
c'ulties ; it apjiears to some that the ultimate impulse to 
ac'tion is always given, not by Intellect, but by Keeling; 
hence careful psycbologit:al analysis is found to be nec:es- 
sary to make clear the normal ojieration of Intellect in the 
action which we c all rciisonable, and es|)eeially its rclaticm 
to the desires and aversiems that arise - at least in i)art — 
incJcpendently of reason, and a])pcar to conllict with it. 
Kurtber, in the course of the contrc;vcrsy that moralists 
liavc carried on as to what is truly good or desirable — the 
fundamental natuie of which has already been indic:ated 
a))peal has c'ontinually been made to experienc:e of men’s 
ac tual desires ; on the assumption that what is truly desirable 
for a man may be identified with what he desires naturally, 
or ])ermancntly, or on the whole. Yhiis in various ways 
ethical (picstions lead inevitably to psycholcjgical discus- 
sions; in fact, wc may say that Ml important ctliical notions 
are also psychological ; except pcrhaiJs the fundamental 
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anlilhcscs of “good'’ and “had,*’ “right'’ and “wrong,” 
with which psychology, as it treats of what is and npt of 
wliat ought to l)e, is not dircrily concerned. ^ 

'rhe two antitheses just iiientioneil are fie(ju«ntly regarded 
as identical. And in fjjct it does not matter for ordinary 
purposes whether we sneak of “right” or “good” con- 
diK't, “wrong’’ or “had” motives. Reflection, however, 
will ^;how thifi tlie common nQti()n of what is (lood for a 
human being even if we restrict it to what is “ultimately” 
good, or “good in itself,” and not merely as a means to 
some further end —includes more than the common notion 
of what is Right for him, or his I )uty : it includes also his 
Interests or Happiness. No doiiht it is commonly helieved 
that it NNill he ultimately best for a man to do his duty, and 
that this will promote his real InU rcst or Hai)piness ; hut it 
does not follow that the notions of duty and interi‘St are to 
he identified, or even that the inseiiarahle connexion he- 
tween the two may he scientifically known and demonstrated. 
This connection, indeed, is often, by modern thinkers, 
regarded rather as a matter of faith ; — as something provi- 
dentially lefl. oh.scure, in order that duty may be done as 
duty, and not from a mere calculation of self-love. 'I’hus we 
arrive at another conception of l^thics, in which it is thought 
to be com’erned primarily with the geni.Tal rules of I )uty or 
Right Action — sometimes called the Moral Code — vie>vcd 
as absolutely binding on every man, and properly to be 
obeyed by him without regard to his personal interests ; 
the relation of duty to the agent’s private happiness 
being regarded as a matter of .secondary concern from 
an ethical point of view. On this view the study con- 
nects itself in a new way with theology, so far as the 
rules* of duty are regarded as a code* of divine legislation. 
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luirlhcr, as \vc shall see, it has a close arfiiiily to abstract 
jiirjsprudence, so far as this is conceived to trc'at of rules of 
Law cognisable by reason as naturally and universally valid, 
and accorcyngly not dependent on human legislation for 
their claim to be enforceable by judicial ]nini.')hment ; since 
such jural rules must always constitute an important ])art 
— though not the whole — of the Moral (^jdc. We might 
contrast this as u modern view of ethic;^ with the view 
befoft; p;ivcn, which was that primarily taken in ancient 
(freek philosophy generally^ — the transition from the one 
to the other being due chiefly to the influence of 
C’hrisiianity, but partly also to that of Roman juris- 
l^rudencre. It is true that the thought of “the gods’ 
unwritten and unfaltering . law ” was not by any means 
absent from the moral reflection of Clreece ; still, the idea 
of Kaw was not taken as the ultimate and fundamental 
notion in the ancient ctliical systems. These i)roceed on 
the assumption that man, as a reasonable being, must seek 
bis rn.'n highest good in this earthly life, and therefore that 
any laws he has to obey must be shown to be means to 
the att.nimnent of this good, or particulars in which it is 
realised. On thir iioint the change produced by Chn.slianity 
i.- more striking if we consider its effects on mankind gener- 
ally, thiin if we only regard its influence on the minds 
tha. were most completely penetrated by its religious 
s[)irit. l‘or the true Chri.slian saint lived even on earth, 
no less than the pagan philosopher, a life which ho regarded 
as intrinsically preferable to all other modes of earthly cxist- 

• 

* This statcnicnl rcquiics some qualification as a]>])lic(.l to Stoicism ; 
through which, in fact, as will presently sippear, the transition was 
l>arl 1 y m.ade from the ancient to the modern manner of thought. See 
ch. ii. §§15 and 19, aitd ch. iv. § 1. • • 
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cncu ; ;ind, like the I'latonir philosc)i»lier, a life of whicli 
practiail virtue was not so much the essence as tlie outward 
expression. Still even for the saint this carllily life afforded 
but an imperfect hMetaste of the bliss for which be hoped ; 
and in the view of more ordinary Christians, the ultimate 
good of man vanished from the scriitin\ <>1 mere ethical 
.speculation into the indefinite brightness of a future life of 
happiness, supernatiirally lu stowed by Cod as a reward Ibr 
obedience to His laws. Or rather, perha[)s, by the mass of 
Christians, the iiKjral code was more commonly regarded, 
in still closer analogy to human legislation, as supi)orted by 
penal sanctions; since in all ages of Christianity the fear of 
the pains of hell has probably been a more ]>cwerful motive 
to draw men from vu e than the hope of the pleasures of 
heaven. On either view the ultimali' ueal (;r ill of human 
beings became something tliat might be imagiinxl and 
rhetorically described, but not definitely known or scienti- 
fically inve.sligated ; and thus the subject-mat ler of ICthics 
defined itself afresh as .Moral I.aw, a body of titles absolutely 
prescribed, and supplying a com[)lete guidance for hitman 
conduct, though not claiming to c:onlain an exhaustive state- 
ment of human good. 

^ S. Ethics Within the Christian Church, through the earlier ages of 

and Jims- |^|j^ rules of morality were cimnnonly held to be 

prudence. ' ’ ^ ^ 

known - in the main, if nc)t altogether --by Revelation and 
not by mere Rea.son ; and hence it naturally fell to theologians 
to expound, and to priests to administer, tliis code of divine 
lcgl.slation. But when a more jihilosophical treatment of 
ethics was introduced lay the schoolmen, the combination in 
the code of two elements -one distinctively C'hrislian, and 
the other cognisable by natural rea.son, and binding on all 
men apart from revekitiun - -began to b<5 clearly seen; and 
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iin adcciiute theory of this sccoiid deincnt scuiiicd to be 
su])]^lied by the development of theoretical jurisprudence 
that followed on the revival, in the i-:th century, of the 
sUuly of Roijfian law. In the later treatment of Ici^al prin- 
ciples in Rome, the notion of a law of nature had become 
])romincnt ; and this notion was naturally and easily adapted 
to represent the element in morality that wa^s independent 
of revelation. It is true ^hal the natural l^w with which 
the pl*ilos(jplu(‘al jurists were concerned did not relate to 
right coiidiK't generally, but only to such right actions (or 
abstinences') as are retpiired to satisfy the lightful claims of 
others ; hence it could n ji properly be identified with more 
than a iiortion of the moral code. 'I'his portion, however, 
is of such lundainental im[)ortance that the distinction 
just noticed was often overlooked or tri*a!i‘d as subordinate 
by medi:e\al and early modern thinkers; the notion of 
Natural J. aw was taken as coincident with .^^oraIity gene- 
rally so iar as cognisable by Reason and regulative of out- 
ward cd.idiict. 

It is chiefly in connection with this jural.view of morality orijriu of 
that the inquiry into the origin of the moral faculty has occu- 
pied a promiin*nt i>lace in the modern treatment ot Ethics. So 
long as the i^rinciiile in man that gtnerns or ought to govern 
is regarded merely as the faculty of knowing our true good, 
together with its main c auses or conditions, it hardly seems 
important to in(]uire how this fac ulty originated, any more 
than it is important for a gciuneter to investigate the origin 
of the spatial faculty. Rut when the moral faculty liad 
come to be conceived as Conscience, />. as a faculty 
cc^gnisant of rules absolutely binding, to be obeyed without 
reference to the agent’s apjiarent interest — a kind of legislator 
within the man that tiaims unc^ueslicjned and uncondftional 
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siiprcm.'iry owr all other spriiii^s of aetion it was lo be ex- 
pected that the legitimacy of its claim wanild 1)C challenged 
and seriously investigaied ; and it is not hard to understand 
how this legitimacy is thought to dei)end on the “ originality ” 
of the faculty— that is, on its being a part of the plan or type 
according to which human nature was originally constructial. 
ITence investigations into the moral c'ondition of c hildren 
and savages, and even animals, and more or less conjectural 
theories of the soul's growth and develo[)menl, have been 
coiiinionly regarded as necessary ap|)endages or introductions 
to modern ethical discaission. 

Soagai?!, it is through the jural concej)tion of Fhhics that 
the contrenersy on free will chietly becomes imtuntant. A 
plain man does not naturally incjiiire whether he is “free’’ 
or not to seek his own good, provided only he knows 
what it is, and that it is attainable by voluntary aetion. 
]>ut when his conduct is compared with a code to the 
violation of which punislnncnts are attached, the question 
whether he really could obey the rule by which he is judged 
is obvious and inevitable, since if he could not, it seems 
contniry to justice to punish liim. 

'Fo sum up : the subject of IClliics, most coinj)rehcnsively 
understood, includes (i) an investigation of the constituents 
and conditions of the Good or Wellbeing of men considereil 
individually, which chiefly lakes the form of an examination 
into the general nature and particular species of (a) Virtue! 
or (/^) Pleasure, and the chief means of realising these ends ; 
(2) an investigation of the principles and most important 
details of Duty or the Moral I .aw (so far. as this is distin- 
guished from Virtue) ; (3) some ituiuiry into the nature and 
origin of the Faculty by which duty is recognised and, more 
gene-ally, into tlic j)art taken by Intellect in human action, 
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and its relation to varicHis kinds of Desire and Aversi<in ; 
(4) some examination of the (|ucstion of human Free Will. 
It is connertyd with Theology, in so far as a Universal Ciood 
is rct'ognisuj, inclusive of Human (lood, or analogous tt> 
it ; and again, so far as morality is regarded as a C’<^de of 
Divine appointment. It is ronne*!ted with Politics, so hir 
as the wellheing of any individuat man is hound up with 
tlie wclll)cing of h:.. society”; and again witlij J^iinprmlence 
— if fiiis is separated from Politics- so far ns morality is 
identified with Natuial J.aw. Finally, almost every branch 
of ethical <lis<'iission belongs at leas! in ])art to l*sycliology ; 
and the impiiries into the origin of the moral faculty and 
the freedom of the W'ill arc entirely tisychological ; — except 
that if Psy<'hology is distinguished from Metaphysic s, and 
tJiken as a tnirely empiric al science, the discussion of Free 
Will may perhatis be rc'legatcd to the latter subject. 

We will now iiroeeed to trace briefly the course of ethical 
speculado?! from its origin in Europe to the present day ; 
confmijig our attention, during the latter part of this period, 
to such inodes of thought as have been developed in 
England, i^r have exercised an important influence ij^cre. 

1 may observe that the term “moral” is commonly used 
as synonymous with “ethical” {moralis being the Latin 
translation of //fVcK'Ss), and I shall so use it in the fc^llowing 
pag^s. 
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and \n v.ihics 

'I'liF. ethical speculation of (Irt'cce, and therelore of I'iurojie 
has not, any iiunc than filher elements of luiro[)ean civilisa- 
tion, an abrupt and absolute eomnienceinmt. 'I'he naive 
and baginentary utterances of sage precepts for conduct, in 
^vhich nase«‘nt moral rellection everywhere first manilests 
itself, su[)ply a noteworthy eU-ment of (Jieek literature 
in the “gnomic'’ ])oelry of the 7lh and blh centuries 
before (.^irist : their imporlaiu e in the development of 
Clreek civilisation is strikingly characterised by the tradi- 
tional enuuieratl(^n of the “seven sngi's ’ of the 6lh cen- 
tury ^ aiul their innueiH e on ethical thought is suflieiently 
shown in the referem es that I’laU) and a\rislotle uiaki; to 
the definitions and maxims of j»uets and sages, JJiit from 
such utterances as these to moral )>hiloso])hy there was 
still a long step; for though fhales {tire, 640-560 n.c.), one 
of the seven sages, was also the first physical idiilosopher of 
(Greece, we have no ground for supposing that his practical 
wisdom had anything of a philosojihical ( haracter ; and a 
general coiK cntration of interest on physical or metaphysical 
— as distinct Irom nioial (juestions is characteristic of 
Cheek philosophy generally, in the period between 'J'hales 
and Socrates ; so tliat, in the series of original thinkers who 
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iirc ('.oinmonly classed as pre-Socratic philosophers, there 
are ynly three — it' we omit the Sophists whose ethical 
teaching deniiiiids our attention. These three arc Pylha- 
j^oras, Heraclitus, and Democritus. It is notewenthy that 
each of them anticipates, in an interesting way, an important 
element in [)ost Socratic thought. 

'I'he first of tliesL, Pythagoras, would j^robahly he the i*vth:i 
most interesting of all, if we could trace with* any definite- 
ness evi'ii the outlines of his work through the thiclc veil 50CJ 11 
of legend that has overgrown the historical tradition of 
it. 'I’he most Inistworthy testimony, however, repre.sents 
Pythagoras lather as the Ixiunder of an order or brotherhood 
with moral and religious aims- based on a belief in the 
transmigration of souls - than as the originator of a school 
of etliical philosophy. In his precepts of moderation, 
courage, loyalty in friendship, obedience to law and govern- 
inent, liis lec.ominendalion of daily .self e.xamination — even 
in the iiiles of abstinence and ceremonial observance, which 
wc may believe him to hn\e delivered- -we may discern an 
effort, striking in its originality and earnesjiness, to mould 
the lives of men as much as possible into the “likeness of 
DikI ” ; but these precepts seem to have been announced 
much more in a df)gmatic, or even prophetic, than in a 
philosophic manner ; and, whether sound or arbitrary, to 
have been accepted by lus disciples with a decidedly un- 
philosophic reverence for the ipse JLxit ^ of the mastei. 

Still we can trace a genuinely jihilo.sophical element in some 
of the fragmentary traditions of Pythagorean doctrine which 
have come down to us. Thus Ih^ — at first startling — 
proposition of the Pythagoreans, that the essence of justice 

* This well-known jilirase was firiginally aliributcil to ih<’ Pytha- 
goreans. • • 
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(conceived as eciiial rctriljiition) is a square number, indicates 
a serious attempt to extend to the region of conduct that 
mathematical view of the universe which was the funda- 
mental characteristic of Eythagorcanism ; the notion of 
“ stpiarcness ” being doubtless used to express that exact 
proportionment of requital to desert. which is commonly felt 
to be the essence of retributive justice. Similarly in the 
propositions that \hrlue and Healtli arc “ harmonies,” that 
Fricndshi|) is a “ liannonic ecpiality,” and in the Tythagoyean 
classification of good with unity, limit, straightne.ss, etc., 
and of evil with the ojipositc (lualitics, we may find at least 
the germ of Plato’s view that goodness in human conduct, 
as in external nature and works of art, depends on certain 
(luantitativc relations of elements in the good result, exactly 
proportioned so as to avoid cxct^ss or defect. 

If Pythagoras [lartially anticipates certain features of 
I’latonism, Heraclitus may be regarded as a forerunner pf 
Stoicism. Wc have no reason, indeed, to suppose that the 
moral element in his “dark” philosophisings was worked 
out into anythvig like a complete etliical system. But 
when he bids men obey the “ divine law from which all 
human laws draw their su.stenance,” the Justice to which 
even the heavens are subject ; when he enjoins on them to 
abide firmly by the Reason that is in truth common to all 
men, though most surrender themselves to the deceptions 
of sense, and reduce happiness to the satisfat'tion of the 
most grovelling appetites ; when he tells them that “ AVisdom 
is to . . . act according to nature with understanding 
we recognise a distir.ctly Stoical (juality in this uncom- 
promising reverence for an objective law, recognised in a 
thieefold aspect as Rational, Natural, and Divine. So 
again, in his optiiKistic view of our world of battle and 
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strife as in the sight of Ood all “good and fair and just” — 
the ai)i)arent injustice in it being only relative to human 
apprchension-»-we may find a simple anticipation of the 
elaborate proof of the wovkrs pt;rfcclion which the Stoics 
afterwards attempted. It was, we may believe, in the sur- 
render of his soul to tins divine orjinivcrsal view of things 
that Heraclitus (hiefly littaiiied the “complacency” (cp- 
apiimnnv) whi('h he is said^ to have regardcdrfis the highest 
go ^ ; and we find the same term used by the later Stoics 
to exijrcss a similar attitude of cheerful acquiescence in the 
decrees of Providence. 

Democritus- whose philosophical system, as a whole, Di mo- 
stands to ICpii'iireanism in a relation somewhat resembling 
that which TIerac.litus holds in respect to Stoicism — is 370 h . c .) 
usually and properly classed with “ pre-Socratic ” thinkers, 
as his doctiine shows no trace of the influence of Socrates, 
frqm whose teaching all the great schools of ethical thought 
in (lrcc.ee take their main departure; chronolc^gically 
speaking, however, I )cmiocritiis is a somewhat younger 
contemporary of Socrates. His anticipation of the Epi- 
curean system is more clearly marked in the department of 
^physics— -where, indeed, he supplied Epicurus with the 
^ main part of his doctrine — than it is in ethics ; still, a 
ccitain nun ber of the fragments that remain of his ethical 
treatises have a decidedly Epicurean character. Thus 
he seems to have been the fir.st thinker to declare e.xpressly 
that “delight” or “good cheer” (cvOv/liu) is the ultimate 
or highest good; and his identification of this with an 
equable and unperturbed temper •of mind (crp/i/i€T/)t«, 
aTttpa^ftt), the stress laid by him on moderation and 
limitation of desires as a means to obtaining the greatest 
pleasure, his preference of the delights*of the soul to^hosc 



AM) (;ki.cM-i«iMA\ itiiks mi.m- 

« tliL* i)v i\‘ il'n inipui l:int !i'j ;Ul.n I'.fs to in oi 

Wisdpin, 'iillv .I'. »t*li j-.in;; f'loin tiu- lr;n' of ( 1 « .idi .ind 

uluil < uine^ at-'. r ;dl tiuMr riniiiUi p.iil 

in ill*' M|»i( iii< -an tlm Lriiif. Mu* mam jMil, lu‘\\i.\rr, nt ilu.* 
moral tra^ hm-^ of 1 )i. nuu riln^ lai a^ \\(_‘ ^an lud^a*. of it 

liMHi liuj 111. »i IraLiiiu-iiis liaiult <l di-wn In ii > *.f't iiih lo 

]>• Ml ni tiu- uii'A --’om.ii u Kind lii.i! hMon^K fi ll:i.*]iij - 

S K iatu. |.i Mod ; aiui m.inv t'l Iiw -.jltMaiur. a.-, / .c liml 
it wop. 'a io «u» {’hail to siiM^a inj'-i'-li. «... tli.it iini onl\ 
tloin;^ lull u lon^; \\ i-iiiiii; i. had aiul liah fill, .-.CMli 
till.' nai\i- i. \| iri'^isitin ni .m t l« \ mad liain ol moral '-onli 
mcnl \\hi<}i li i > iioi h ' mi rLdiit<.d lo anx laliiai.il c oIiimmuc 
will', hi -. \iv'\v v>f iiltimalc t iood. < )n flu* whole, we may 
h.i) ihat wlial lemains of tin* moial tiealisi -■ of l)<moMilus 
is jaifti' iont to cinhU- ns t'» <oni^<lm-e how l!u U;rn of 
Clroek |ihilo.‘,o|»hy in llu* dina lio'i of i. thu s, whu h was 
in inaily <l'.u; to Soi lait mi;.'ht havi* talvL-n ]>)a» »' wiUioui irlm ' 
hut it doi not iiisiifx in altiihuim;; to fheir author moic 
than a nuliMK iii.ii y .i|»[iu hoiiMon of llu; lorm.d Mjndilions 
whi< h moial teacliiiiA must iulii! heh-n; it (an l.iy oiaiiii lo 
lu; tioaied a^ s< n i lilu\ 

'The.' Irufh i'. that a moral .sv'-.lMii <-onld not he salisfaj’- 
lonly (’oiislriu led until .ittMition had hecn slionuly dinclcd 
lo the vaL^iU'iiess and im onsislMU'y of ’iu- ( ommon moial 
opinions of mankiiul ; imiil this wa*. done, the moial coun- 
sels of tlu* ]»hiU.'.t)i)}u-r, however sU[M\'me his contempt for 
the ( ommon held, inevitably shaied tIk'sc delec t'^. Tor this 
]»urj>ose there was neefled the* ('om eiilration of a jihilo^ojihic 
mlelKu't of the first order (»n the prohlMiis of practii e. Fn 
Soi rates, for tlw first time, w*e find the lequired ( omhination 
of a paramount in'eresl m londuet, and an aident tlesin* 
for knowledi;e ; a desire, ai the same time, that was rejudleil 
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til Mil the plu^ital und nii.'ta]>li\su\il iinjuii ic-, wliicli luul 
al»si>rl>c‘<l ibc in.iin allLiUion ut hi.s i>it*clei.uss()]s, by a jmd- 
tiiiind dis.^atislgi lion willi llic results of iluir .s[ic( iil.ilioiis, 

;iiu! a < oiiM‘nn* nl (lislKlirf in the possihilits of j)CiieU\ilinL; 
the lel of the plusi^ al nniwrsc. 'I’Ik* iloeliiiies nt ihi'so 
Ihiiikeis, he said, wry a! t.iKr r\tiMvaL;aiil and so 
iniuii.ilU I'oniiadit loi \ , that *hry w« le “like viadinm dis- 
jiiitnyi;.’' A .d’nilai nr’.•atiy^ attitude towarfls tlu' wJiole 
aiiirirdrsii Mi’iis of doLiin.uii jihilosophers liad already 
found lAprt'.sit MI in the "Wotjpini^ sii'ptirisin o! C’loreias, 

V, ho d.i t kiird dial (he r‘.M-nlial natim of diin^.> whi« li the 
|ihiloso|)hry s '.;n'*“inr..iiod did not e\i‘'t, or al any rale ( oiild 
noi hr known, or if known, ^ ould not !)•; staled; and 
• I'lM) in die i.nnon , piopor/ition etf Iholaijoi.-nN, ih.il Innnati 
anpU'hrnsion is tiu' only ''t.nnl.ird of what is and what is 
not. In th‘ I .i'^e of Soi lales, lnv\ve\er, siii h a view found 
fiinlirr siipni Ml in a naive pirlv tliai indi'^posed him to sran h 
into ihiiyes ol vh.h li tin- ;;ods <eeinrd to liave rrsrrvial tlie 
knowledi^e .o ihrinselv e.'.. 'The regulation of hinnan aelion, 
on the odKi' h.ind (exiapl on oeeasions ot sj.*e< ial ililtinilly, 
fur whir'i! oinensainl orai les mi^ht bo \ oiu hsaled), iIk'V had 
Jeft t(j l. nnan reason ; on tln> ai eordiiiidy Sorralus < onceii- 
iratei! ms i. Ilbiis. 

I 'I !k’ deiiKn.-l tor a reasoned theory of :;ood (cMuluet was g Tlir 
|lot, aow» /rr, <Mi;ainal in So<aatrs, thoui^h his eoru eption 
|he ivouisite knowledge was so in the lushest de;4ive. 'The ( //. 
|hoiighr of the most indfpendeni thinker is ( ondilioned l,y 
ihal of Ins age; and we eannol diseoiinet t the work of 
po<*rates from the* pi ofession.d instni^iicMi in tire aiL (jf 
feondurl- -given by a group of jiei.soirs who liave since been 
pMuinonly described as Sophists ’’ whic li is so striking 
w l>henoineiion of lliis period of (ircek < iwli'-atiij'n. Uf tlic 
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in'iifcssional “ tf:uhors of virtue’' or “humnn cxrellenre," 
to \vlu>in this name was atiplied, tlie most ]>rilliant and 
impressive apj»enrs to Ijave heen Iholaj'oras of Alxicra, to 
whoso ]»hilosopliic‘ doctrine I just now rofi‘»ivd ; and il is 
not imjnobable that the <*ri^inal notion of imparlinL^ iii'^triK - 
tion in virtue l)y moans of l»*f linos was duo to tliis vij^orons 
and oiitorpiising lliinlsor, whom wo may siiii[)oso to have 
boon turned, ^-ikc So< rates, to the study of human afftiirs in 
oonsc»]nonco of liis no^ativii atlilnde towards cm rent on- 
tol(»c(ical spoeiilalion. 'liie instruction, however, lliat was 
actually i^ivon by 1‘rota^oras, rrodh us, I Iij»pias, aiul ollu r 
sophists, docs not soom to have been based on any jJulo- 
soi^hic al sy->tem, and was in fa< t of too popular a iiiiality to 
bo of much t)hilos(jphii'al importanei-. It seems to have 
rombinod somewhat loosoly the art of gelling on in the 
world with the art of inana.i'iiii; public' affairs, and to have 
mingled encomiastic expositions of diffcrcaU virtues with 
prudential justific ations of virtue, as a means ot’ obtaining 
pleasure and avoiding pain : of thesi; latter the best ex.impJo 
tliat lias c’cjinc c^own to us is the fable of the C'hoiee of J ler- 
eiiles, attributed to Prodic-us. I5ut how’ever eommonplare 
the teac hing of the “ sophists may have been, the gene ral 
fact of the apjiearance cjf this new profession to meet a new 

^ m iftd'TKoi'rfS naiJyd'tti^ dtf(/pu>irov^ t is dpfT^if ' \'\n{ny (7ori^., j). r.f. 

Xt nopliiiii, I., rh. ii. dptrqv cway^rWificvo^. Il must luU 

he lluu lliis ]iri)ressii>n wa-. made by all the: po]uil:ir lertiirers 

l<) wlioiii tlie ii.nm* “ Supliist ” was currently j^iven ; hut il was evidently 
made, in a iii:id\(.d and ii'']xebsive manner, by an iinjit^rlant group 
among them. 

As I afl'Twards cxpRiin, tlic dptn) has a Sfunewlint widci 

iiieaiiiug tliiu our “siituc*^’; I have iherefure ad<led “ Innnan eveel 
leiice * as an aiieriiativc translation : still the term as ajvplied to human 
beings would most prominently suggest the moral c\eelIencos whicli 
W'c call “ virtues.'’ • 
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so(‘i:il need is siiffu iently remarkable. In order to under- 
stand the orip^inality of this work and tht: sorinl impression 
pr<)dured by it* w(‘ liave to eorieeive of a so<:iety full of e:ii::t r 
intelleetnal a^'Wvity, and with aesthetic sensibility stimulated 
and rnltivated by woiks of ('ontemporary art that have 
remained the wonder <»f the world, 1)nt ('ntirt.-ly without any 
offi# ial or eslablisliod lea« liini; fit morality: ji soricly in 
whieh llc)nier, one ina) say, occupied the place of the llibU*. 
Now’ Homer .sii]iplie^ nothing like tin.' ten commandment. s ; 
but he does sup[»ly nuirc or less impressive notions of 
lininan excellcin es and <It feels of vavif>us kinds ijnalilics 
of conduct and character that drew' strmv^ ullcrances of 
likii\e: and aversion from those whe^ took note of them. 
And in the* vi^orou-. and c'oncx'nt rated soc ial life deveh^ped 
since Homer's tiirie in the city-states of (ireece— and 
especially intense in Athens in the 51)1 century the ])raise 
and blame attached to such qualities w’ould naturally i;ro\v 
in fulness ui e\i)ression and fineness of discrimination. In 
the cfcniis . f liuman excellence, \’irtues or moral excelleni'es 
w’ouhl c’c institute the most ju’omint*nt j;royp ; ihouj^h not 
yet clearly disiingnishc'd from intellectual skills and i^ifts, 
and graces of soc:ial behaviour. And no well lued Hreek 
gentleman — no om' deserving the name of “fair and good 
(KaXo^ilyaOtU) -wouUl dcjiibt that the diffenent s|)ccies of 
moral excellence w’ere cjualities to be desired, olijects that a 
man should aim at possessing. He might indeed liave no 
very ilefmitc notion of their rank or j)lace in the class of 
good or desirable tilings ; he miglit be more or less troubled 
by the ap]>arent incompatibility orcasitinally perceived be- 
tween the exercise of virtue and the attainment of jjU.'asurc, 
wealth, or pow’er ; he might even doubt how’ far virt::e, 
though admittedly go«)d and desirable, w'a» always worth ftie 
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silcrifiro of other j;ootls. Still siu'h doubts would only occur 
transiently and orrasionally to the few ; in the view of im- 
partial spectators the beauty of virtue would only be made 
more manifest by its triumphing over sediictivii desires 
directed to other obji^rts ; thus an ordinary well-trained 
Athenian would be as pimply conliijent that it was good for 
a man to be virtuous and the more virtuous the better — 
as that it wa^* good for him to, be wise, healthy, beautiful, 
and rich. 

When, lluM'cfore, Protagoras or any other sophist came 
forward to teach Virtue or excellence of conduct, he 
would not find in his audience any general recognition of 
a possible divergence between Virtue and self-interest 
])ro|»erly conceived. 'Phey would understaml that in pro- 
fessing to show them “how to live well and manage well 
one’s own affairs,” he was claiming to guide them to the 
best way of living, from the j>oints of view of both Vijrtue 
and Self interest at ome. It may, however, be asked how 
the need and advantage of such guidance c'atne to he so 
generally ret'ognised, as the success of the sophists shows it 
to have been. How came it that after so many centuries, 
in which the Clreeks must have applied their moral notions 
in distributing praise and blame, with unhesitating confidence, 
— and must have attributed to any cause rather than im- 
perfect knowledge the extensive failure of men to realise 
virtue, — they should suddenly become persuaded that good 
conduct was something that could be learned from lectures? 
'Phe answer to this rjuestion is partly to be found in that 
very fusion of the Hiioral view of life with the prudential 
view, which I have just described, in ronsc(juence of which 
the virtues which the sophists professed to impart by teach- 
ing were not shtirply distinguished by them from other 
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acipiircniciits that sustain ami cnri< h life. In this at;c, as in 
more modern times, most men would suppose tliat they had 
surtieient knowletl^e of justic e and tem]»eran('e ; hut they 
would not he trriually c'onfident that they possessed the art 
of making the best of life generally, further, we must 
remember the importance of the civic or public side of life, 
to a I'ree born leisured (Ireek in the small town-.com munitics 
of this a^e. 'The art i f c oyduct as professed-and taught to 
him would mean to a great extent the art of public' life ; 
indeed, JMato’s Profii^^oras defines his function to be that of 
leaching ‘‘civic* excellence’' — the ait of managing public: no 
less than private affairs. It is more natural that a plain 
' man sh(»iilci think scientific: training necessary in dealing 
. with affairs of state than in the oidering of his own private 
" concerns. 

Still this emergence of an art of life with jirofesslonal 
leathers cannot thoroughly be understood, unless it is 
viewed as a crewning result of a general tendency at this 
-stage of V Ireek c ivilisation to subslitutc tcchnic:al skill for 
? traditional procedure and empirically developed faculty. In 
the ago of the sophists we find, wherever we turn, the same 
eager pursuit of knowledge, and the same eager effort to 
^ apply it directly to practice. I'hc method of earth-measurc- 
.'ment was rapidly becoming a scicMicc ; the astronomy of 
■' Melon was introducing prccisicjn into the compulation of 
'^time; Hippcrdainus was revolutionising architecture by 
" ' building towns with straight broad streets ; and old-fashioned 
.soldiers were grumbling at the new pedantries of “tactics” 
and “hoplitics.” Again, the art of •music had recently 
. ' received a great technical development ; and a still greater 
' change had been effected in that training of the body wliic:h, 

, -.-along with music, constituted ordinary (j*eek education, * If 
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Ixulily vigour was no Ioniser to lx* left to nature and s[)on- 
"laiK’Oiis cAcrc'isi*, Ijiil was to be attained Ijy the .systeiiialic 
observance of rules laid down by juolVs^it#nal trainers, it 
was natural to think that tlie same ini|;hi bO tlie ease with 
eveellenci's of the soul. 'I’lie ait ofrlietoiie, ai^ain, which 
was developed in Sicily in the st‘cond half of the 51)1 century, 
is a si)eciallr striking; e\am[)le of the L^cncial tetuleiu y we 
are here considering; and it ii‘ iinpoitant to obsiave that 
the jirotcs.'.ion of ihetorii ian was commonly blended with 
that of sophist. Indeed throughout the age of Socrates 
sophist.; and i)hilosopheis ware commonly legardcd, by 
those who refused to recognise their highei claims, as leach- 
ing an ‘*art<jf words.^’ It is eas\ to see how this came 
about : when th(‘ demand for an ait of c ondiu t made itsell 
felt, it was natural that the iln'toricians, skilled as they were 
in handling the acc'cpted notions and priiu-iplcs of ])ra< tice, 
should come hnward to furnish the suiiply. Nor is there 
any reason to legard them as conscitms charlatans fcir so 
doing, any more than the jirofessional journalist cjf our own 
day, whose jaxsitiem as a politic'al instructor of mankind is 
c:ommonly earned rather by a knac k of ready writing than 
by any s[)ef:ial depth of jiolilical w'isdum. As I Mato’s 
J^rotai^oras .says, the so[)iiisi.s in professing to teach virtue 
only claimed to do somewhat better than cjthers what all 
men are continually doing ; and similarly we may .say that, 
when tried by the toiich.stonc of Socrates, they only e.xhihitcd 
somewhat more conspiciunisly than (jthers ll\c deficiencies 
which tlie great cjiie-sticjner found everyvvlicrc. 

'J’he charge that ^Socrates hi ought against the sophists 
and his feilow-inen generally may be viewed in two aspects. 
On (jne side it looks 'piite artless and simple ; on the other 
it is seen to lieralcf a revolution in scientific metliod, and to 
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(•onl;iiii tlu; {.[(.Tin of a metaphysical system. Sim]>ly slalctl, 
ilie cliai^c was that llicy talked about justice, U-nipcrancc*, 
law, etc., touhl not tell what these things were ; the 

ac'counis of riiein which they gave when i»ressed were, as 
Socrates forced them to admit, inconsistent with their own 
iiidgnu nls on ivarticaijar instanc es, of justic’e, legality, etc. 
'riiis “ ig»iuran('e ’ of the real meaning of tli4.‘ir terms was 
not, indeed, the only kaek^of knowletlge tha'i Socrates dis 
covered in liis coiUen'i'oiaries, hut it w'as the most sti iking ; 
and its exposure.* was a i)hilosophk: aehievement of ])iofoiind 
imporlacre. for the f;iinous “dialectic,’’ hy which he 
brought ihi.i ignorance home to his inteiloc utors, at once 
exhibited the scientific need of exac t definitions (if general 
notion^*, and suugested that these definitions were to be 
altainecl l'\ a » aieful com|>arison of particulars, 'hhus, we 
can understand luj\v, in Aristotle’s view', the main ser\ ic e 
of .Socrates to jihilosophy consisted in “ intuidiicing induc- 
tion aiici cicfinilic.>ns.” 'This desc ription, however, is too 
technical for the naive character c;f the Socratic dialectic', 
and doi*.s not adc?«[uately represent its dvsti uctive effects. 
For that the results of these* resistless arguments were mainly 
negative is [)lain frcmi those (earlier) IMalonic dialogues in 
whic h the impression c'f the real Soc rates is Icj he found 
least modii.ed. 'The pro'eminenl “wisdom'’ wliich the 
Deliihic coracle attributed tc.) him was held by himsc. lf tcj 
consist in a unicpie conscicjnsncss of ignoranc e. And yet 
it is ecpially plain, even from IMalo, that there was a most 
important positive element in the teaching of Soc rates ; had 
it been otherw'isi^, the attempt of Xenftphon to represent his 
discourses as directly edifying, and the veneration felt for 
him hy the most dc^gmatic among subsec[uent sc:ho^. ^s of 
philosophy, would be ciuite ine.xplicablef 
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The union of llicse t^\o clonii‘nls in the work of Soerales 
has caused historians no little |)er|)le\ity ; and certainly we 
cannot finite save the philosoiiher's consisttini'y, unless wc 
rei^ard sonic of the doctrines attributed to hii^i by Xenophon 
as merely tentative an<l provisional. Still the i>ositive pro- 
nouncements of Socrates that are most important in the 
history of clhi< al thonglit arc not only c'asy to harmonise 
Avith his avowjil of ignorance, but even render it easier to 

iintlersland his unwearied cross-examination of Vommon 

« 

opinion, h'or they arc all involved in or deiivcd from his 
exalted e.^timate of the cl'Hcacy of this knowlcdi^e that was so 
hard to find, his profound convic tion that men’s ignorance 
of their true good was the soun e of all their wrong-chiing. 
Jf his liabitual infjuiries were met by the rei>l\, "‘W'e do know 
what justice and hc^lincss arc, though we f annot say,” he 
would rejoin, “ W'luMice, then, these pcr[)etiial disputes about 
Avhat is just and lioly?” 'I'rue knowledge, he urged, would 
settle these cpiarrels, and produce uniformity in men’s moral 
judgments and conduct. 'I'o us, no doulit, it seems an 
extravagant paradox to treat men's ignorance of justice as 
the sole cau.se of unjust acts; and to tlic (ireck mind al.so 
the view was parafloxical ; but if wc would understand the 
position, not of Socrates only, Init of ancient ethical philo- 
sophy generally, wc must try to realise that this paradox was 
also a nearly unanswerable deduction from a pair of ap|>arcnt 
truisms. 'I'liat “every one wishes for liis own good, and 
Avoiild gel it if he could,” an argiu r w'ould liardly venture 
to question ; and he would e(]iially shrink from denying 
.that justic'c and virtpe generally were goods, and of all 
goods the finest. It thus became diHiciilt for liini to 
refuse to admit that “tlio.se who knew' what were ju.sl anti 
righle<jus acts w'oiild prefer nothing else, while those who 
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did nol know could iif»L do them if they would,” ' which 
would land liim at once in the c onclusion of Socrates that 
justice and all Either virtues were summed up in wisdom or 
knowledge of good. 

'This view cjf virtue, to most modern minds, would seem in- 
c oinpatible with moral freedom ; hut to Socrates it at^iiearcd, 
on the c ontrary, that knowledge alone canild really make 
men free. Only good c onduct, he maintained, is truly volun- 
tarv ; a Lad man is coi^straincd by ignorance to do what is 
contrary in his real wish, which is always fen- his own greatest 
good : only knowledge can set him fre-o to realise his wish. 

Thus, we may say, in spite of the ccndlicl between 
Sof rates and the sc»phists, that wci find him in essential agree- 
ment with the fundamental assumption on which their no\el 
: claims were based — the assumption that the right manner 
of life fcjr human beings >vas a result attainable through 
knowledge, and capable of being imparled by adecpiatc 
instruction io properly (pialified intellects. And this 
.^fimdamer.ial as'.umj)tion is maintained throughout all the 
^development and variations of llie post-J^ocralic schools. 

' Creek philosoi)hy, after Socrates, always makes a j'rorninent 
claim to impart the true art of life ; however differimtly its 
. scope and method may be defined by different s<-hools, it is 
always conceded as the know-ledge through which the best 
\lifc is h> be lived.- b may be adiled that Socrates, as Plato 

* Cf. Xcno])1iiin, ATt worahiJia^ III., cli. ix. 5 , whore Xenophon fully 
^^oritirnis what Half/.'. dial*»guc^ ahiiiidantly illu-^tiate. 

*“ It should he olweived that this slatenienl has to bo understood in a 
5 ^' peculiar sense as appli. d. to Aristotle; since fVrist otic sci»arales philo- 
[^["sopliy, conceived as the conteinj>lalioii of eternal Iruthj from the study 
'' of the gf>od ainl evil in human life, W'hich lie legards as an inferior 
" exerci.se of intellect. In Arhti4h/s view, Phi^>si>phy ilf)es not shw^ us 
the way to the host mode of life : hut it is itself flii^ best mode. 
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after him, a>'^erlcd the hiinri'm.u y (»l knowledge in a no Ics"? 
m.ii'omproniisiivj inannt'r in ihi* sjihere ol |>olitirs. “ Tlie 
Iriie »^i‘nural," he says, ‘Ms he who know.s the ait <^1' strategy, 
whollier he he eleeted or not ; the v(.)les ()f all mankind 
cannot ttirn an ij^noraiil man into a L^eiiei il (.leser\ iii;ji of 
till- name.” It was no j)ecuiiar llij'hl ol Plato's iilealisinj.- 
imamnaiion that m.ide him jilac i: the ahsoliile lonliol c'l his 
ideal .stale in the iiaiids of philosophers ; it was an imiiu-di 
ate apt»lit:atiun of his master’s cardinal doc. trine that no one 
ran be fit to L^overn men who dcaes iK>t know' man's true end 
or i^ood. 

Observe that the kncnvledgc of good ’’ at whic h Socrates 
aims is niisc oucei\ed if w'e think cjf it as knowledi;e of Virtue 
as di' dnc l from IiUerc'st. 'The fore e of his atgiiinenl det>ends 
upon an inseparable union of the c onceptions (.)f V irtue and 
Interest in the single notion of (iood. 'This union Soc rates 
did not, of eoiir.se, invent he found it, as the .soi)lnsts did, 
in tlie common thought of his age ; but it was thi‘ primaty 
mtjial function cjf his dialectic: to draw out and drive liome 
its pr:u:tic:al c'cmsecjiiences. 'riu; kernel c)f the iiosjlivt.' 
moral leac hing that \enoplic;ii attril>uti:s to liini is liis ])ro- 
fomicj c onviction of llie reality and essential harmony c.)f the 
different con.siiluents of human gcKid, as c*ommiiiily recog 
nised ; csi)ec ially his eani'est Ijelief in tlie eminent value* for 
the individual of those “gcKnIs cd’ tlie soul,” wliic li - then as 
ncjw - were mcjre praised than .sought by pracrtic al mc*n 
gcmerally. I'Vom thi.s convic tiem, inaintaiiicxl ahjng with an 
unrealised ideal cjf tlie knowledge that would solve all 
practical j/ioblems, springs tlie sitigular combination of 
c{ualities exhi’oiled both by the tcai liing and tlie personality 
ot this unique man, as diey are presented to us with incoin- 
])arable imprcbsivcTness in many dialogues cjf I'lato. We 
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sfcMii lo SCI* self s:u rifirc in the i^arh of self rcj^aitl ; a lofty 
spiiitualily blended ^\ilh a homely c:oimiion sense ; a fervid 
enlliiisiasiii for. exeelleiicc tjf eliaraeter, and an unreserved 
dexolioii lo the task of prtKlueing it in himself and others, 
half-\eiled by a c ool moc king irony ; a subtle, intense, 
sc ej)lif ism ]>laying loiind a simple and resolute ai‘c e])tanee 
of enslomary duties, like a lambent flame that has somehow 
lost its eonosi\t.* fpialilies. 

.\\'c are c*oiu ( rned here with the doctrine, not the man ; 
but it is im[)ossible to separate the two. For it is inipoit 
ant, even tor the history of ethical docHrine, lo note that 
if tiie nec essity for lirmnes-; of purpose,^ as well as fulness 
of iiisigh.t-, was n<jt adecpiatcly recc^gnised in the Socratic 
clcjc'ti iiu*, the former c|uality was all the more conspicuously 
manifested hi his life. Indeed it was the very perfection 
in which he possessed this virtue that led him to the paradox 
cjf ignoring it. Of himself at least it was true*, that whatever 
he belicNcd to he ‘‘fair and good” he must neces.sarily 
dcj ; Avheii another acted a[)parcnlly against knowledge, the 
easiest c*x[>lanalion seemed to him to be llu^Jt true knowledge 
was not really there. He could give no account that satis- 
fied him of good in the abstract ; when pressed for one he 
'evaded the cpiestioiiers h\ saying that “he knew’ no good 

' Xei’ 'plujii. it is l«) l)c obscrvc^l, dcsci iln-s Sucrnti'b as ]»icacliing 
j s<*lf ccmliul *' {(yKfjuTfia) •, but I see nu tlilVicully in iiito jucting ibi." 

c*«>nsisleiUb' witli the rest <ifhis ih>clrine, by taking this “ sell'-contiol '* 
, tt) (‘cjii;»ist in or rt'sull iiu'\ilably fioiii knowledge of the small value 
^ uf sensual indulgciieos in ecmiparison with the harm ll.ey entail : so that 
' the nec<l of self-control in the ordinary sense, regauled as a (}uality 
different from knowled/**, and rec|iiireil to suflpleiiieiil il, woid«l still he 
iinre*coguised by him. And this was ceatainly the view taken of his 
teaching l)y the Aristotelian author cjf what now' stands a.s Book \'1I. of 
the Kitomaiheait whi» says (eliap. ii.) *hat Soeratc'. ' aig.u on 

the theory that want of seli-t oiitiol (dA/^atri’a) diit not e.\ist.'* 
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that was not good lor something in paiticular ; but llial 
good is eonsislenl willi itself, that the beautiful is also 
profitable, the virtuous also ph asant, he was always ready 
to prove in conende tases. 'riiat “doing, well” meant 
both virtuous ac tion and prosperous life was to him — as to 
Plato and Aristotle after him no mere verbal ambiguity, 
but the evinC'^sion of a fimdam<.‘ntal truth.' If he t)rized 
the wisdom that is virtue, the “good of the soul,” above all 
other goods — if in his ab.sorption in the pursuit and propaga- 
tion of it lie endured the luirdest penury - he steadily main- 
tained that siieh life was richer in enjoyment than a life of 
luxury ; if he faced death rather than violate the laws of his 
country, ho was [ireixired with a coin[)lete proof that it was 
I>robably his interest to die. 

'Phis many-sidedness in his vii'w of good is strikingly 
illustrated by the curious blending of elevated and homely 
sentiment wdiich his iitlcranc es about friendship show. If 
goodness of soul is the “finest of goods,” a good friend must 
be the most valuable of external possessions ; no effoit is 
too great to keep or win suc h. At the same time, th(! good 
of friendship must be shown, in its utility; a friend w'ho can 
be of no SCI vice is valueless ; and this “service” Socrates 
on occasion interpreted in the most cominoni>lace sense. 
Still, he held, the highest of services that friend can render 
to friend is moral imiirovcment. 

1 conceive, then, that while the Athenian community 
was not altogetlier wrong in the famous condemnation of 
Socrates as a “sophist who had undermined the morals of 
ycjuth,” the disciples of Socrates were altogether right in their 
indignant rejnidiation of the cliargc, so far as it affected 
cither the personal morality of the master or his deepest 
^ See Xenopl-Kon, ATemorabilia^ HI., cli. ix. 14, 15. 
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]>hil(>S()phic aims and convictions. On the one hand, when 
we compare Xeno])hon and Plato, wo cannot but feel that 
the negative cCfcct of Socratic reasoning must liavc been 
argumentatively stronger than the positive; so that on 
minds intellectually active and t)enctrating, but without 
moral earnestness, the former may easily have been the sole 
Lffect; — lioAvever unifoimly, by his practical preceiUs and 
exai'iiiile alike, he encouraged obedience to “laws written 
ami unwritten,’* an acute jjui»il would be liable to think 
that his reasons for this obedience lacked the cogency 
of his destructive arguments. On the other hand, it 
is really esscailial to the .Sociatic method that the i)er- 
pelral partic iilar sccptic'ism it develcjps should be com- 
bined with a permanent general faith in the c ommem sense 
of mankind. l or w'hile he is always attacking common 
o[)inIon, and showing it, fiom its inconsistencies, not to be 
knowledge, still the iircmi.ses of his arguments are alw^ays 
taken fnim the common thought wliic h he shares with his 
ifUc.rloc utc.is, and the know^ledge whic h he seeks is implieitly 
as'^uined tcj be sonu:thing that will harmonise and not over- 
throw llase common beliefs. 'J'his is manifested in the e.sscn- 
lial pla< c which dialogue holds in his pursuit of truth : it is 
only through discourse that he ho[)cs to come to knowledge. 

So far wc have sjioken of the l:nowledgc sought by 
Socrates as knowledge of man’s ultimate good ; and this 
was in fact the chief and primary object of his dialectical 


: reseaich. iSut we arc not to suppose that he regarded this 
f as the only knc^wlcdge needful for the wise ordering of 
; human life.^ He is represented as continually in<|uiring 


’ I Ills is Uk* niisltitcrprctation of llu: So'jratic tcacliiiig inlo wliicli 
tile “ oiic-siilcd Socratir'i **- »’s|ieci;\Ily the Cynics appear lu have more 
|.or less fallen. -Cf. l)j>. 33-35. • • 
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f<jr (lefnritions, not only of “(loocl," “Virtue,” “ rieasurc,” 
but of all the notions that enter into our ])rnrtical reasonings, 
whether they relate to ])ublic or lo private affairs ; and 
the attention bestowed by him on even the luiniblcr arts 
that minister to liiiman needs is one of Jus most noti'd 
eharaeteristies. I have already said that he ret^arded all 
merely speculative inr[niries into the nature of the pliysic'al 
universe as siijim-nuous and futile ; but he recognised that 
the adaptation of external thin;j;s the uses of man must 
always abs<^)rb a lar^t‘ share of human activity, and that a 
knowicdmi of these thini^s ami their (|iialilies, so far as thus 
useful, was thcrifore netessary for rotn]ilclely rational 
<'ondiict : it was indeed, in a certain sense, “ kTif)wled,i4t? of 
the i;o()d” - i.f\ <jf what is relatively t^ood as a ttieans to the 
true end of life. Hence any rational and useful hnnuin 
lal)Our liad, in his eves, an inten st and value whi< h contrasts 
strikini^ly with the contempt commonly felt by cultivated 
(Irceks for base mec hanic toil. Xenophon has rec'orded at 
length a dialo^^ue witli a corslet maker, in which Socrates 
gradually draws out the of corslet m.iking ; and 

we find tliat his talk was ridiculed for its continual use of 
analogies drawn from vulgar trades — for his j)erj)elnal l^arping 
(ill slioemakcrs and ('arpenlers and ])razicrs and herdsmen, 
'riic triitli was that as I“ato makes him .say in liis defence 
l)efore liis judges llie common artisans differed from poli- 
ticians and ])rofessors in knowing llieir business: in llie 
great work of transforming human life into a completely 
reasoned adaptation of means to definitely known ends, the 
vulgar arts had led lUe way, and were far in advance ; they 
had learnt a great j>arl of llicir Ic.sson, wliile the “royal 
art ” of life and government was still struggling with the 
rudiments. 
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Liicn, seem the historically iinjH)rtanl rliarac ter 
islics of the great foiimler of moral philosophy, if we take 
[as we must) his teafliiiig and eharaeter together: (i)aii 
irdent iiupiiry* for knowledge nowlien^ to he found, hut 
\\hi( h, if found, would ])erfe< t human eondiu t — knowledge, 
primarilv, of nhlinale ami essential gi)od, hut also secondarily 
of all things irkitivel)** uood, all lift* imans by which this 
ultiiuali- end was to hi realised hy man ; (.?) a provisional 
:ulhesion»lo tlu' commonly^et eived view of good and tvjl, 
in. Jfll its ineohenail r-omple\ily, and a ]»erpetual leadiness to 
m:iiniain the haimony of its different elements, and demon- 
sttaie th(‘ sv.pi i iority of virtue t»)vi<'e hy an appeal to the 
standard of self interest ; (^) personal firmness, as apparently 
c*a»y ns it wasactiiallv invinrih’n.*, in carrying out consistently 
Sin h jn." lical ennvietions as lu* had attained. It is only 
wlK’n we keeji all these points in view that we can imdei stand 
how from the soring of Soeiatie eonver.sation llovved the 
divergent sot'anis ol (iieak ethical thought. 

I 'our dlsdiv l phihjM)j.hi< al sidiools trace their immediate ti \ ii»- 
ori'un to the l in le that gathered round Socrates- the ^ ''‘V" 
Megari.ui, the IMatfinie, the ('ynie, and th«t 'yrenaie. "Ihe 
im[»re^s of the master is manifest on all, in s])ite <»r the 
wide (h'ferenrcs that divide them : they all agiee in hold 
ing thf* most important possession of man to he wisdom 
or knowl**dge, and the most important knowledge to he 
knowledge of (lood. flerc, however, the agreement end^. 

The more [ihilo'-otihie part of the c irele, forming a gioup in 
>rh ieh I'Aiclides of Megara seems at first to have taken the 
‘Ssad, regarded this good as the objee^ of a still unfulfilled 
i^ucst ; and setting out afr« sh in search of it, with a ino- 
. f^Und sense of its mystery, were led to identify it with the 
fij^den secret of the universe, and thus to ])ass from ethics 
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to metaphysics. Others attain, whose clcniand for know 
ledj^e was more easily satisfied, and who were more im- 
jircssed with the positive and ])ractical side of the master’s 
teat'hini^, made the tpiest a much simjder affair ; in fac t, 
they took the (Jood as already knowm, and held |)hilosophy 
to consist in the steaay application of this knowledge to 
conduct. Amtiiig these w’cre Antisthenes the C'ynic and 
Aristipijus of C'yrenc. It is by thtir unreserved recognition 
of the duty of living by consistent theory instead (jf mere 
im{>ulse or custom, their sense of the new' value given to 
life through this rationalisiition, and their effort to maintain 
the easy, calm, iinw'aveiing rmnness of the Socrati*' tomiicr, 
that wc recognise both Antisthenes and Aristippus as 
“Socratic. men,” in spite of tlio completeness with w'hicli 
they divided their master’s positive doctrine inU) systems 
diametrically opposed. Of their contrasted principles w'e 
may pcrhaiis say that, while Aristipi)us took the most 
ol)vious logical step for reducing the teaching of Socrates 
to clear dogmatic unity, Antisthenes certainly drew' the most 
natural inference from the Socratic life. 

Aristippus argied that, if all that is beautiful or admir- 
able in conduct has this quality as being useful />. pro- 
ductive of some further good ; if virtuous ac tion is essentially 
action done with insight, or rational a|)prohension of the 
act as a means to this good, -then surely this good can In; 
but pleasure, which all living things with unperverted im- 
pulses seek, while tliey shun its oj)posito, pain. lie further 
found a metaphysical basis for this conclusion in the doctrine 
to which the relativism of Protagoras led him, that we can 
know nothing of things w'ithoiit us except their impressions 
on oursclvc.s. An immediate inference from this was that 
the “ smooth motion ” of sense which wc call pleasure, frcmi 
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wluiU-viT source it comes, is the (mly rognifiaolc f;ood ; no 
kind of plcasiiio being in itself better than Any other, 
though some kiyds aie to be rejected for their painful coO' 
se. (iiieiK es. JjC)*lily j)leasures and i)ains Aristii)iius held to 
be tl»e most intenst; ; though he doi s not seem to have 
maintained this on anyjnaterialistic^theory, as he admitted 
the existence of [)urely menial pleasures, such as joy in the 

prosperity of one’s native land. He fully recognised that 

• * 

his good was transient, and only capable of being realised 
in successive parts; giving even ex'aggerated emphasis to 
the rule of seeking the pleasure of the moment, and not 
troubling oneself about a dubious future?. It was in the 
talm, resolute, skilful culling of such pleasures as circum- 
stances afforded from moment to moment, undisturbed by 
passion, j)rejudi('(:.s, or superstition, that he conceived the 
quality of wisdom to be exhibited ; and tradition represents 
him as realising this ideal to an impressive degree. Among 
the prejudices from wliah the wise man was free he in- 
cluded all regard to ( ustomary morality beyond what was 
due to the actual ]»enaltieb attached to its violation ; though 
he held, with Socrates, that these penalties actually rendered 
conformitv reasonable. 

Far otherwise was the Socratic spirit understood by 
Antisthenrs and the ('ynics. 'They eijually held that no 
speculative research was needed for the discovery and de- 
finition of (lood and Virtue; but they maintained that the 
Socratic wisdom, on the exercise of which man’s wellbeing 
depended, was exhibited, not in the skilful jiursuit, but in 
the rational disregard of j^leasure, front a clear a]q)rchcn- 
sion of the intrinsic worthlessness of the objects of men’s 
ordinary desires and aims. Pleasure, indeed, Antislbenes 
declared roundly to be an evil ; ‘® belter •madness than a 
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sunentkT lo ]>K*asiiu?,'' ho is said to ha\o o\< laiinod ; and 
p<)\o!t\, iKunlul toil, and disn‘j)iito ho regarded as jM)sili^oly 
usofiil as moans of piugross in spiritual iVeedom and virtue, 
lie did n(»t, indeed, overl<i()k the tioed (*'1 siipplenu*nling 
merely inlelK’ctiial insight by Soc ratio fnroo of soul’'; bill 
it seemed to liiin ihah^by insight and invincible sell mastery 
combined, an absolute spiritual independiaa e might be 
attained which left nothing wanting for i»eife»t wt*llbeing. 
'I'he ec< entriciti(‘s ^ with which his disci|«le 1 liogenes Haunted 
In's indepenflence of imaginaiy and r*onvimlional needs have 
in.ide him one of the most familiar figuies of am ieiil social 
history, anri one which in its very extra\agance giv'.'.s a vi\id 
im[)reSsion of that element in the So('rali(‘ pattern \\hi< h 
it involuntarily caricatures. * 'Hie <*ynic convi« lion that 
nothing but wisdom and virtue could ha\eany valiH' foi the 
wi.se had, ii'i its j)ra< tical manifoMation, lw^(> chief as]»ecls: 
(i) resistaiue lo one’s oxvn superlluous appi-lites and 
tTe.^iires, as lending lo r ause labour and anxiety for what 
was woithless when olitained ; and ( 2 ) inditTeren<*e to the 
irrational prejiidi* es and conventions of other men. It is 
in this latter aspect that the originality tif the C’)nit: 
teac hing, and its divergence from Socrates, is most marked. 
'I’hc (’ynic sage could not .submit to regulate his life by 
e.stablislied laws and customs, merely because they w'cre 

* \Vi: .in* toM that In- dejit nn the h.nrc groiintl, rxr in .1 lent ; w'orc for 
his finly gaiiiuMif :i ’single mantle, douhling ii in cuM wcatlici ; 

nti; nu-at raw 1u sa\e liie, t-lv. 

It is to the flelilicrale ilisrcganl of rnstomary notions of propriety 
shown l^y till', si.Iii>n] tfi.it the inoilrm meaning of tin* term “cynical” 
is «lue. Indeed, (lie < lU-eKs f»'U tha! llie n.nne of tlio sclinol derived 
• •riginally fe*m the gviunasium ('yin>saiges wlieie Antisthenes taiiglji — 
ej'lly suggested their afhiiily with the dog (mW), a piuverhial type of 
sTiarnelc-ssncss. • 
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established ; the only laws he could recognise as hiruling 
on liiin were the laws diMaled by wisdom, and so binding 
on all men as rational beings. Hence, if all were wise, the 
divisions of staWs and divergent es of legal systems must 
ilisai>[)ear : there would be but one state governed by one 
law the '•a me rf)r all, for man and tvoman, fur master and 
slave : - or rather there could be no slavery, for no one in 
this ideal st.ite coiihl //ovZ the commands of others to do 
what was*ralional, or could commamls to do what was 
ii rational, 'i'hus it is to the Cynic school that wi* owe the 
('oiuejition of < <j.smo|K)lite,’’ s*) profoundly im|)f)r1ant in 
tlie later and mon; influential Stoi(' system. X'ainly, how- 
ever, do we seek a definite positive im[»ort for the ('ynic. 
iioti<.»n of wisdom or moral insight, besides the mere cmanci- 
])ation from irrational desires and ]irejudices. In emphasis- 
ing this emancijiaiinn they seem to ha\e left the fieed 
nason with no ilefmite aim bu^ its own fiecdom. It is 
absurd, as Plato urged, to say that knowledge is the good, 
and then when aslo'd “ knowledge t)f what ? " to have noshing 
positixe to rejily lull of the good”: l)ut the (’ynics do 
not seem to have made any serious effort to escape from 
lliis absiudity. 

'riie ultimate issues of these two one sided Socrnti('isms g s. Plato 
w'c shah have to iiolice presently when \\v. come to the ])(jsI 
Aristotelian schools. \\\" must now proceed to the more 
complicat(‘d task ol' tracing the fuller develoinnent of the 
So( ralic germ to its Platonic blossom and Ari.stolelian fruit. 

We can see that the inlliicnce of more than one of the 
earlier metaphysic'al sc hools romhined Avilh that of Socrate.s 
produce the famous idealism which subsequent genera- 
tions have learnt from Plato’s dialogues; but the precis** 
extent and manner in which each cl<;mcp.t co operated 
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is clirtinilt even io conjet liin-.^ Here, howmer, avc may 
c'onsider Plato’s views merely in tlieir relation to the 
teaching of Socrates, since to the latter js certainly rliie 
the ethical as[)ect of idealism with which wj are at i)rcsent 
concerned. 

The ethics of Plato cannot proj)L*rly !)e treated as a 
finished resuir, hut rather as a continual movement from the 
[losition c»f .ScH'rates towards tlie more comjdclc and ar^ipii' 
late system of Aristotle ; e\c'e[)t that there are asc'ctic and 
mystical suggestions in st)me [>arts of Platcfs teac*hing which 
find ncj c'ounterijarl in Aristotle, and whic'h, in fact, disap- 
pear from trreek philosophy soon after 1 Mato’s death until 
they are revived and fantasticrally developed in Neo-Pytha- 
goreanisni and Neo-Platonism. M’he first stage at whicMi we 
can distinguish Plato’s ethical view from lliat of Socrates 
is presented in the yVcA/yvw^v, wMicre he makes a serious, 
though clearly tentathe, trffort to define the object of that 
knowledge which he regards, with his master, as the essence 
of all virtue. .Suc h knowledge, he here maintains, is really 
mensuration of^ pleasures and pains, whereby the \^ise man 
avoids tho.'^K? mistaken iindcr-estiinatcs of tlie value of fuiiirc 
feelings in comparison w'ith present which men c'oinmc:)nly 
make wlien they are said to “yii'ld to fear or desire.” 
'Phis hedonism has perplexed Platen’s readers, and was 
probably never c.oncreived by himself to be more than a 
partial expressic^n of the truth. Still (as was said in speak- 

^ Tlie cliffieulty ari‘.es lliiis ; (i) Arisiotlc represents Plaloinsni as 
liaving sprung fnmi Si>ciatie teaching c<>mbine«l with I Ii*raeli!ii.s's dm'- 
Irinc of the flux (if seif?il»le things, ami the Pythagorean theory that 
numbers were the ulliniale realities; Init (2) in tlie Megarkiii doctrine 
the ntin-Socrat if elt*nieiil cle.aily the one changelc'.s being of I*:ir- 
nioiiides ; wdiilc (3) the urigitial connection of Plato and Kuclides is 
ecpially evident. * 
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in.” of llic similar view of ilic ( 'yn naics) wlieii a (lis< iplc 
sought to make clear and definite I lie essentially Socralie 
doctrine that the different current notions of good, the 
l)<*autiful, the pleftsanl, and the useful, were to he somehow 
idenlilicd and ^interpreted by each other, hedonism pre- 
sented itself as the myst obvious conclusion. Jly Plato, 
however, this con(*lusion could only have been held before 
he had ac^complislied the lyovement of lliought by whicli 
he parried the Socratic method beyond the range of human 
I'oiidiict, and developed it into an all-comprehensive meta- 
physic'al system. 

'This movement may be liriefly expressed thus. “If we 
know,*' said Socrates, “what justice is^we can give a general 
account or <lermition ol it Iriui knowledge of justic:e must, 
therefore, be knowledge of siu h general facts or relations as 
are c'<nnmon to all the individual ('ast s to which we apply 
our general notion of justice. P»ut, furthcT, this must be no 
less true of either objects of thought and dis(‘our.se besides 
the objects c>f ethical knowledge : since the same relation of 
general ^.lotions It) jiarticiilar examples exttavls thiougli the 
whole jihysieal universe ; we can only tliink and talk of it by 
means of .,Mch notit»ns. "Priie or scientific knowledge*, then, 
of whatc*\'<jr can be knenvn, must be general knowledge, relat- 
ing not to individuals jirimarily, but to the general facts or 
(jualitics whicli individuals exemplify ; in fact, our notion of 
an individual, when examined, is found to he an aggregate 
of sue h general characteristics. Jliit, again, the ohjec t of 
true knowledge must be what really exists ; henc e the rc*aiily 
of the universe must he in general facts or relations, and 
not in the*individiial.s that fxem[)lify them. 

So far the .steps are plain enough ; but wc do not yet 
see how this logic al Realism (as it was fiflervar<ls calleil) 
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conies to have the essentially ethical « h.iracter that es|ieeiall> 
interests us in Tlatonisni. T’or thou^^h Plato's j>lhl()soi)hy 
is concerned with the wlmle universe of Ixting, the ultimate 
ohjecl of his jiliilosopliic contcinjilation is*slill “the ^ood ’’ 
concei\ed as ilie ultimate j^nnind of all bi;ing and know- 
ledge. 'That is. the essence of the universe is identified 
with its end. the “formal" witli the “final” cause of 
things, to u.'iC the later Aristotelian phraseology. liiow 
< omes this about ? 

Perhaps we may best explain this by recurring to the 
original ajiplication of the Socratic method to human affairs. 
Since all rational activity is for some end, the different arts 
or functions into which human industry is divided aic 
naturally defined by a statement of their ends or uses ; and 
similarly, in giving an a<*C()unt of the different artists and 
functionaries, we necessarily slate their end, “ what they are 
good for."' It is only so far as they realise this end that 
they are what we call them. A painter who cannot ])ainl 
is, as we .say, “ no painttir” ; or, to take a favourite Socratic 
illustration, a ruler is es.scntially one who realises the well- 
being of the ruled ; if he fails to do this, lie is not, properly 
speaking, a ruler at all. And in a society well-ordered on 
Socratic priiu ijiles, every human being would be luit to 
some use ; the essence of liis life would ctjiisist in doing 
what he was good for. Put again, it is easy to extend this 
view througliout tlie whole region of organised life ; an e)c 
tliat does not attain its end by seeing is witlujiit the essence 
of an eye. In short, we may say of all organs and instru- 
ments that they are* what we think them in proportion as 
they fulfil their function and attain their end : if, then, wc 
conceive the whole universe organically, as a c'omplex 
ahajilation of means to ends, wc shall understand how IMalo 
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ini^lU lu)l<l tlial all things really M'n\ or (as wc say) “real- 
ised their itlca,” in jiroportion as they accomplished the 
special end or gxxxl for which they were adapted. Hut tliis 
sjiecial end, ag.‘\jn, can only he really good so far as it is re 
lated t(i the ultimate end or good of the whole, as one of the 
means or partrciilars hy or in whii*h»this is partially realised. 
Jf, lh(‘n, the essence or reality of eifch i)art of the organised 
world is t<i he found in its [larticular end or good, the ulti- 
mate ground of all reality be found in the ultimate end 
Osgood of the universe. And if this is the ground of all 
reality, the knowledge of it must also he the sourc e of all 
guidance for human life ; for man, as i)arl and miniature of 
the ( 'o>mos, can have no good, as he can have no being, 
whi< h is not derive<l from the good and being of the universe. 
'I'hus IMato, without definitely abandoning the Socratic* limita- 
tion cjf j)hiloso])hy to the study of human good, has deepened 
the conception of human good until the ciuest of it takes 
in the earlier intjiiiry into the essential nature of the external 
wcnld, from which Socrates turned away. JAen fsoc'rates, 
in spite of his aversion to physics, was li‘d by pious reflec- 
tion t(j expound a teleological view' of the physical universe, 
as ordered in all its j)arts by Divine A\"isdom for the realisa- 
tion of some divine end ; w'hat IMato did w'as l<^ identify this 
I )ivint haul ccmceived as the very 1 )ivine being itself- - with 
the ( hx)d that Scjcrates sought, of w'hieh the knowledge would 
soI\e all ])r<)blems of human life. In this fusion of Socrali*' 
ethics with Socratic theology, he was jirohahly anticipated 
by l^aiclides of Megara, who held that the one real heing 
is “lliat which wc call hy many naim*s, (iood, Wisdom, 
I<i‘ason, or (icjd" ; to which IMato, raising to a loftier signifi- 
c'anc'e the Socratic identification of the beautiful with the 
useful, added the further name of Absolute beauty ; explain- 
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i!ii; how mail’s love of the heaiilifiil, elevated gradually from 
flesh to spirit, from the individual tt) tlic general, ultimately 
reveals itself as the yearning of the soul fur llic end and 
cssi.-nee of all life and being. 

^ A 

Jx*t US conceive, then, that Plato has taken this vast 
stride of thouglit, aiuL identified tlie ultimute notions of 
ethics and ontology. \\*e have n^y^v to see what attitude* 
this will lead him to adopt towards the practical incjuiries 
from which he started. What will now he his view of 
wisdom, virtue, pleasure, and their relation to human wVil- 
bcing ? 

The answer to this question is inevitably somewhat 
com])licatcd. In the first i>lace, we have to observe that 
jihilosophy has now pa.ssed from the market-place into 
the study or lecture- room. 'J'he quest of Socrates was for 
the true art of conduct for an ordinary member of the 
human society, a man living a practical life among liis 
fellows. Hut if the olijects of abstract thought conslitiilc 
the real world, of which this world (jf individual things is 
but a shadow, it is plain that the highest, most real life 
must lie in the former region and not in the latter. It is 
in contemplating the abstract reality which concrete things 
obscurely exhiliit, the tyi>e or ideal which they imperfectly 
imitate, that the true life of the Mind in man must consist: 
and, as man is most truly man in proportion as he is mind, 
that desire of one’s own good, which Plato, following Socrates, 
held to be permanent and essential in every living thing, 
becomes in its highest form the philosophic yearning for 
knowledge. 'Pliis yearning, he held, springs - -like more 
sensual impulses — from a sense of want of something 
formerly possessed, of which .there remains a latent memory 
in the soul, strong in proportion to its philosophic capacity ; 
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heiirc it is that in IcarniiiL; any abstract truth liy sciontifu: 
demonstration \vc nicMcly ‘make explicit what wc already 
implicitly know ; we brini' into clear consciousness hidden 
memories of a Jjtate in which the soul looked upon Reality 
and (h)od face to face, before the lai)se that imj)risoned her 
in an alien hotly and minL;led her •true nature with fleshly 
feelings and impulses? We thus \cach the paradox that 
Plato enforced in more than one of his most impressive 
(lialo^ueM* that the true aft of living is really an “art of 
d^^iig *’ as far as possible to mere sense, in order more fully 
to exist in intimate union with absolute goodness and 
beauty. On the other hand, in so far as this philosophic 
abstraction from ordinary human interests can never be 
complete — since the jdiilosophcr iniist still live and act in 
the concrete sensible world - the Socratic. identification of 
wisdom and virtue is fully maintained by Plato. Only he 
who a[)prehends good in its abstract reality can imitate it in 
such transient and imperfect good as admits of being realised 
in human life ; and it is impossible, having this knowledge, 
that he should not act on it, whether in private or public 
affairs ; true knowledge of ( lood necessarily carries with it 
a preference for the Rest, whenever alternatives arc presented 
for rational choice. 'Plius, in* the true philosopher, we shall 
necessarily find the practically good man, he who being 
“ likest (if men to the gods is best loved by them ” ; and 
also the perfect statesman, if only the conditions of his 
society allow him a sphere for exercising his statesmanship. 

The general characteristics of this practical goodness, in § 6. iMaii/s 
Plato's matured philo.sophy, are determined by the funda- 
mental conceptions in his view of the universe. The soul 
of man, in its good or normal condition, must*he ordered 
and harmonised under the government ^of K(ias(m. The 
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(jMcslioii thfti .nn\i‘s, *• \\ herein cUjcs this order or harmony 
prec isely roii'-ist ? ' In explninint; liow i’lalo was led to 
an-Nwer this (luesiion, it will lu' well to noliee that, while 
faithfully inaintainini^ the Soc ralie doctrine that the hij^liest 
virtue was inseparahle honi knt)W'ledL;e of the good, he had 
< om<*, as his cont eptioA of this knowledge VleeiK-ned and 
expantled, to lei'o^ni-^e an inhaioi kind of viitue, po->sess».-d 
oy men who were not philoso[»hers. It is ]>Iaiii that if the 
good that is to be known is the ultimate giound of ilie 
whole of things, so tiiat the knowledge of it inc ludes^hll 
other knowledge, it »s only attainable by a select and care- 
fully trained few, and we can hardly reslriet all \irtue to 
these alone. W hat account, then, was to be given of ordin 
ary ‘"civic" btavery, tem[>erance, and justice? It seemed 
clear that men who did their cliity, resisting the seduc tions 
of fear and tlesirc, must have right opinions, if not know- 
ledge, as to the good and evil in human life; but whence 
comes this right “opinicjn”? Partly, PlaU) said, it c‘ome> 
by nature and “divine allotment”; but for its adeijuate 
develojuncnt ‘‘custom and practicx* ” arc rec|uired. Hence 
the paramount ’importance of c*duf:;;tic)n and disci] ilinc, in 
which pliysical and iesthetic training must co-o]>erate, for 
civic! \irtue of liie best kind.^ ]»ut such moial culiure is 
not only reciiiircd for lho.se minds w^ho c'annot lise alujve 

’ I’huu st ems III leave ilisiinguisliecl ilifferent kiiuls of un|i1iilo'.oj^lii(' 
viitue, hsiving \ery iliHerent iiunjl \a1ii«*s, llmugli lit nowhere gicf-s :i 
s^stenialic view of their iliffereiices ; the lowest is that of the \ulg;u 
l>riulence whieli ahslains from .sensual vice, nol fioin moral nvei.'.ion, 
hut from a cnlculalion that ahstiritMice will hdiig a halaiice of jileasine: 
tlie highe.st i.s that exhihiled hy an iinphilosophie mind who«e “spirited 
element has been iluly trained under tlic guidance of I’hilosophy. An 
interesting discussion of tliesi: ilifl'crences will he found in Mr. Aielier- 
lliiid's edition of the I'fucdo, Apjiendix 1. 
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lliis iKipular standard of virtue: it is equally or rather 
more indisi)cnsal)le for tliosc who arc ultimately to attain to 
philosophy- indeed I'lato says swceiiinj^ly that “all virtues 
ex< c])t wisdom* aic generated in the scail by habit and 
ixcrcise.” This docs not seem to liini inconsistent with 
the Socratir doeirino, whicTi he stfll maintains, that know- 
ledge of gc)od must carry with it all the virtui‘s ; his point 
is that this knowledge cannot be implanted in a soul that 
l^\s not gone through a course of ])rcparation including 
much more than merely intellec tual training. 

Mow then exactly rloes this ])reparatiun operate? A 
distinct step in psychologic al analysis, beyond Socrates, was 
taken when IMato ri'cognised tliat its effec t was to pro- 
duce the “ harmcjny ” abcjvc mentioned among different 
j<arts of the soul, by subordinating to reason those non- 
ralional impulses which in ill-regulated souls continually 
beciune predominant, and “comper* to action contrary to 
raticuial judgment. T hese non-rational imjailses he referred 
to two dislincA elements of the soul- -wliic h we may call 
resjK'Ctively “ ap])etiiivc; " and “ s])irited ^ the practical 
se|)arateness of whic h, from each other and from reason, he 
held tc !)e established by our inner e.xpeiiencc* of conflic ting 
imjHjlses ; to the former of these he refers all those desires 
td)viously due to bodily causes which w'C call in a .special 
sen.se “appetites” ; the latter he conc'eives as the common 
source of a group of emotions wTiich modern j>sychology 
does n<g sjiecially connect together, hut which all liave the 

' ( I ) ro etriOrfxyjTihuVy and (2) to l?i'/.tocto/y, or Ov/jus, I may obsci vc lliat 
though the CSreek word iaiOvfxia is iiioie roiinnonly used in this spc*c*ial 
.sense of bodily appelile, il is also U'-ed in a wider sen-e by Plato and 
oilier wrileis, just llu* I'nglish W'ord “ appetite” is. “Spiriteci” 
-seems lo me the least objeetionable of ihe various imi'eifrct naulei I'lgs 
of that liavc been suggested, • • 
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bative action — nn^cr, ijoUlncss or spirit, the lf»ve of honour, . 
shame, and aversicjii tt) disi^race. Tlic moral rank of tlu'se 
two elements is very diflereni ; the .s[>irited 'element is the 
natural ally of reason in tlu; conni< ts of the soul, and under 
due training is (•a[)ahle oV manifesting a special excellence of 
its own; the appetitive elcnuint is naturally baser, and cat) 

able of no virtue extrept submission to reason. 

* ■ . 

On this triple division of llie soul IMaUi founds a systematic 
view of the four kinds of excellence chiefly recognised by 
the moral consciousness of Cn*cecc, and in later times known 
as the cardinal^ virtues, (i) tlipovi^n^, or froc/>/a,“ (2) ai' 3 />cuc, 
(.0 (4) oiKauurrvy ; notions whic'h wc may re- 

[iresent af)[»roximately by the English terms, (i) Wisdenn, 
(2) (Courage or h'ortilude, (3) Temperance or Orderliness, 
(4) Justk:c or Uprighlnes.s. 'I'liit two most important of 
these (as has aFready been indicated) arc A\'isdtjm~-which 
in its highest and ideal form imj flics the full possession 
of the knowledge wliich the tfliilosopher seeks and that 
liarmonious and regulated activity of all the elements of 
the soul, which l’lai.(j regards as the essential root of 
Uprightness in social relations, and whic:li accordingly he 
names iSt\'ato<rrri;. 'I’his peculiar interpretalioii of a term 
which in its ordinary use corresponds broadly to our 
“ Justice,’’ and certainly denotes a quality only manifested 
in social conduct, is jicrhaps partly due to the analogy 
which his analysis of the soul led him to draw between an 

* Tlic term “ cardiiniUs is Christian ; it is first found in Ainhro<je 
(/« /.//r. § 62). 

- Tlicst* trims Aristotle dis!int*iiishrd, atiplyiiig them to ])racliral 
ami speculative wisdom re.spectivcly ; l*ul in JMalo’s view of philosophy 
speculative and practical wisdom arc inseparably combined; and-- in 
the J^epnblic at any ralc-^he appc-ai.s Ui use the two term*? as convertible. 
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individual man and a j)()litical society. For in a rightly 
ordered state, as lie conceived it, there would he a governing 
class, the enihodiment of Wisdom, and a combative class, 
specially characterised by (Courage ; which would both be 
kci)t distinct from the ('ommon herd of industrials, who — 
ai)j»ctites*in the individual inStn — would have merely 
to ])rovidc for material needs, and whose relation to the 
State would simply be that of orderly obedience. In such 
a polity social and individu?d wellbeing alike would depend 
on that harmonious ac tion of diverse elements, each per- 
Ibrming its jiro[)er function, which in its social application 
is more naturally termed oiKiuoin i tj. We see, moreover, 
how in Plato’s view the two fundamental virtues. Wisdom 
and Justice, in their highest form, are mutually involved 
A wise soul will necessarily be one in which all elements 
oiieratc in harmonious acti\ity ; and this activity t'annot be 
perfect unless the rational and governing element is truly 
wise. 'Hie tw(i remaining virtues, again, are only different 
elements or aspec ts of this wisely regulated action of the 
eomj)lex soul : Courage or I’cM titucle being the special 
excellence of the sinrited or combative element, when docile 
to reason, and trained to Tear only what is truly fearful ; 
while 'r'.‘m[)crarice or C)rderlincss (frcDc/i^wcria'iy) is related to 
Uprightness as me structure of an organism tvj its life — the 
foriiicr exjiresscs the due suhmission of the non- rational 
elements to reason, whereas the latter denotes the harmoni- 
ous functioning of the duly related elinnents. 

In a later dialogue {/Wi/in/s) JM:ito treats Courage and 
Orderliness somewhat differently, considering them as con- 
trasted original temperaments, vrliich, if left unregulated, 
are liable to be exhibited in an extreme form by contrasted, 
classes of citizens, but which a wise statcspian will judicioiisly 
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Iiirml and combine. So again, in his latest ethical treatise 
(the the [)larc uf C'oiirage — at least of tliu civic 

or popular sort seems definitely lower as c:ompared with 
'IVnqiera nee ; and tlie analysis of tlie sou/ into elements 
falls into the background and is somewhat modified, the 
distinction in)w taken »imong non rational impulses being 
that between impulses caused by jiam siu li as anger ami 
fear -and impulses due to pleasure. Still, on the whole, 
the fourfold division of Virtues — all four virtues in their 
highest forms being still conceived as mutually impru aled 
and insei)aral)le- is maintained by Plato without funda- 
mental (hange. 

We have further to observe that, Virtue being no longer 
simply identified with Wisdom, there tnusi obviously be 
another source of bad conduct !)esides ignoram'e, vi/. that 
internal disorder and conflict of the soul in wlii* h non- 
rational impulses prevail over Reason ; and this is e\[)h(:itly 
recognised in ! Mato’s later etliical disc ussions. 

If we ask for the particulars of outward conduct in 
which these virtues would he exjjresscd, the answer takes us 
into the region of llioughl whic h we now - -unlike Plato- — 
separate from Klhics, uncler the name of Politic*s. Por in 
IMato’s view all branches c)f civic duty would be regulated in 
minute detail by a wise government, aiming at the jjromoiion 
of moral excellence in its subjects as the main element of 
thc'ir wellbeing. P'spccially in the ideal state of his AV- 
f^ublic^ where the division of sentiment and life c'aused 
l)y tfiettut and //////// would he cxc'luclecl, and the rela- 
tic^ns of the sexes ordered with a single eye to i)erfection 
of breed and distrihiuion of func tions according to fitness, 
ohifdieiu:e to rules laid down by government wcjuld c*on- 
blitute the whole^ sphere of ordinary virtue ; only ])hilo> 
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sr»])h(TS \vf)ukl have, besides the fiinetions of government 
and ediiralion, the still higher sjdiere of abstmrt eonteintila- 
tion, h'ven in, tlie -where romiminity of women 

and properly i^^pui aside as an ideal loo high for ])raeti(al 
l)oliii( s, ediuaition, marriage, and the wliole daily life of the 
( iii/ens from infancy to age, as welt as all woiship, are eon- 
eeived as pnjper subjects of the ’most minute regulation, 
such as would supply the citizens generally w'ith a snfticii ntly 
c ompreliensive ami di'tailefl moral gnidanc i*. Plato is care- 
ml, indeed, to |>olnt out that this regulation cannot be al- 
together sei'iired by legal constraint ; for a certain part of it 
the legislator should use j)rec'ej>t and persuasion as well as 
iudit'ial [ninishment his ideal staler, in sb.ort, has the func- 
tions of a modem cliun h as well as those of a modern state*. 
Still the amount of stri<'tly legal control of the individunrs life 
that he proposes to introduc e is startling to a modern reader. 
Ills citizens would be prohibited by law' from being handi- 
craftsmen or retail traders, or pnac'tising fenensie advocacy 
for gain. 'They would be c'omjielled to learn music for ihret^ 
years and no more, to abstain from w'ine altogether until 
eighteen, and from the genial excoss of the banipiet until 
forty; only after this age would they be allowed to travel, 
and they would be fined for celibacy after thirty five. It 
would be illegal for them either to deny the existence of 
gods, or to affirm that gods c\an he projulialed by sacrifices 
and gifts ; their joetry and song w'ould be subjec.1 to a severe 
censorship, and their baiKpiets to strict sumptuary laws. 
And both laws and supplementary precepts alike would lie 
unquestionably accepted by the mass of citizens on the 
authority of the legislators and guardians of the laws : the 
ratiomile of the legi.slatioii would be known only to a few 
philosophic minds. ^ ^ 
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Suppose now that the nature both of philosophy and 
of civic virtue has been ade(|uately expounded, it remains 
to ask hinv far such an exiK)sition gives a c/)m[)letc account 
of man’s ultimate good. Here wc must first observe - lo 
avoid a fertile source of error and confusion— that neither 
Socrates nor IMato evei'disputes that the ultimate good for 
any individual man is his own “welfare” or “wellbeing” 
(ert^ai/invta ) : ^ l)(jih of them indeed freciuently assume this 
in their arguments. In the view of both the practically im- 
portant (picstion, on which doubt and controversy existed, 
was not whether a man’s ultimate good is his own welfare, 
l)Ut how far the particular objects recognised as good or 
c^esiiable — Wisdom, Pleasure, Wealth, Reputation, etc.- - 
constitute or conduce to his welfare; and both Socrates and 
IMato hold that to rightly answer this cpic^stion — like other 
(piestions relating to “goods” — we re(iuirc to know the real 
import of the general notion “good,” the real nature of good 
in itself. Hut when Plato’s idealism had definitely formed 
itself in his mind, iJind he had come to mean by “good in 
itselt ” the end and essence of the whole organised world, 
the inv(*stigation of the ultimate good for an individual man 
inevitably began to separate itself from tlie profound meta- 
physical research by which he sought to penetrate the secret 
of the universe, ('irant that good in itself, or absolute good, 

* There is no foundutiuii for tljc belief, to which even writers of 
reputation in modern times have given countenance, that the notion 
of ivdaifiopia (“ welfare” or “ welllieing as the cn*I of human action 
was introduced by Aristotle in opposition t») Plato. The error involved 
in this belief, lu)wcver, wouKl be less important if evdaifiovia were not 
currently rendered by the English word “ htippincss,” and in con- 
sequence more or less dennitcly conceived as a wdiolc of which the 
elements are pleasurable feelings : whereas both Plato and Aristotle 
— no less Ilian Soci ales— conceive “welhloing” to be the primary 
conflituent of “ wellbeing.” See p. 56, 2. 
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is tlic ultimalc ground of things; still “the good*’ about 
which the ('ynics and ('yrenaics disputed — and which Plato, 
in the yy//7f’/v/jr,^is ready to discuss with them is admittedly 
something moiie concrete ; something that belongs to the 
sphere of scnsilile existenc:e within which the actual life of 
man is embraced. Is it a sufficient tlefinition of this conc'rete 
human good to say that it consists fn the exerci.se of Wisdom 
or Virtue? or is Plea.surc an element of it? and if the latter, 
w hat is fls imi)ortan<'e ? * 

On these iioints Plat(/s \iew' seems to have gone through 
several oscill'Uions. Afterat»parenlly maintaining (7 
that pfeasiirc is ///c g<;od, he passes first to the o])i)ositc 
evtrtanc, and tleiiies it {JVuedOy to he a good at aU. 

Not only is it, as c oncrete and transient, a mere “ [irocess 
{ytvarts), obviously not the real essential good that the 
jihilosopher socks ; it is found further that the feelings most 
prominently recognised as pleasures are bound ui> with [lain, 
as good can never bo with evil ; sinc e they are the mere 
satisfaction of painful wants and c:case with the removal of 
these ; in so far, then, as common sense rightly recognises 
some pleasures as good, it can only he from their tendency 
to procliK-e some further good. 'This view, however, was loo 
violent a div’ergence from Sorratism for Plato to icmain in it. 
'riiat pleasure is not the essential absolute good, was no 
gre^und for not including it in the good of concrete hiiiiian 
life ; and after all it was only coarse and vulgar pleasure that 
was indissolubly linked to the pains of want. Accordingly, 
in the J^epnldk he has no objection to try the cjuestion 
of the intrinsic siiiieriority of philosophic or virtuous^ life 
* It is liighly cli.ir.'ict eristic of Platonism that the issue in this dia- 
logue, as originally stated, is between virtue aiul vice ; wlieieas, witlioot 
any avowed change of ground, the issue idliinalely tlisru.ssed is between 
the philosophic life and the life of vulgar ainbiliun or sensual eiijt.ynft ni. 

K 
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by the slancLml ut* pleasure ; ari^uing that the ]>liilosophic 
(or gcMxl) man alone enjoNs real pleasure, while the sen- 
sualist s[)encls his life in osi illalinjj; between painful want 
and the merely neutral state of painlessm ss,^ which he mis- 
takes for positive j)U‘asure. Still more emphatically is it 
declared in tlie /.tt7i's tviat when we are “ discoursing to 
nu n nut to ^ods ’’ we must show that the life which we 
praise as best and noblest is also that in which there is the 
greatest excc*ss of pleasure ovtT i)am. but though Plato holds 
this inseparable ctiiinetlion t>f “best ' and ‘‘ pleasantc-sl ” to 
be true and im|iortant, it is only for the sake of the 
vulgar that he lays this stress f)n 1‘lcasiire. I'or in the moie 
philosojihic c<jmj)arison in tlu^ JViiichus between the ( laims 
of lleasiiro and A\'isdom, the former is altogether worsted ; 
and though a place is allowed, in a complete statement of 
the elements of c<jiicrete human goo<l, to the ]nire [pleasures 
of cohjur, form, and sound, and of intellectual exercise, and 
even to the ‘'necessary'’ satisfactions of ai)petite, it is only a 
sulK)rdinate place. At the same time, in his later view, 
Pl.ito avoids the exaggeration of denying all ])ositive (|ualily 
of ])leasure even to th<^ coarser sensual gratifications; they 
are undoubtedly cases of that “replenishment ” «)r “restora- 
tion” to its “natural state’’ of xi bodily organ, in which hc^ 
defines pleasure to consist : ‘ he tnerely maintains that the 
common estimate of them is to xi large extent illusory, as 
' The lalebt ;iii(l must deveUipeil form of lMalo\ physical theory of 
pleasure aiwl pain is fuiiial in the 7 '/Wtrus, pp. 64, 65. Sensation is there 
exjilaiiieil as the n-sult <if iiiulecular ni(»venifiit in parts of the hody 
whose minute jiarli<*le.s aie in a niohile eondition. If the inovtanent ir> 
a\i(>]eiitand Midden (ii-^tiirhaiice of the jitart aOccted out of its natural 
state, the jcMilt is pain : while the resti»ration of the organ to its natural 
Nt.iti' piudiii'.**, plea .me. Ihil either disturhniice or iesti>rati<.>ii may he 
giadnal ainl inii)ereeplihle, that there may he pain without consequent 
plea^ire, ami jjleasuic \ythnut antecedent pain. 
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a false ap[)carancc of ])lcasiire is produred hy ronlrnst witli 
the anleredcnt or concomitant painful condition of the 
orji'an. It is ii<)t siirprisini; that this somewhat com])li< alcd 
and delicately halanced view* of the relations of “Ciood ’’ and 
“rieasiire” was not Ion*; maintained within the l'lat(jni(' 
school; amf that under S[)eii.si[)l^us, Plato’s sik cessor, tiic 
main hoily of riatorists took up a simply anti-hedonislie 
position, as wv learn frf»m the poK inic of .\ristotle. 

When a student ]»asses from Plat(/ to Aristotle, he is so 
forcibly imjuvsscd hy the contrast at oine between the 
habits of . lind and the littuary marmeis of the two jihiloso- 
[»hers, that it i.> easy to understand how their systems ha\e 
( ome to be populaily * onceived as diametrif ally opposed 
to ea<'h other : and the iiiK'ompromisinLC polemic which Aiis- 
lotK*, both in his ethical an<l in his meta|)hysi(‘al tri*atises, 
directs against Plato and the Platonists, has tended strongly 
toconfum this \iew. ^'et when, more than two c enturies 
after Plato's death, Antiochus of Ascalon as ])resident of 
the sehfHil commonly known as the “Academy,'’’ w’hich 
looked to Plato as its founder --repudiated the sc*e[)ticism 
. which, during the greater [)art of the intervening jKriod, liad 
been ac c’ejJlcd as the traditional IMalonic* dex trine, he con- 
fidently claimed Plato and Aristotle as consentient aulhca ities 
for the ethical position that he took uj>; and a closer in- 
spection ^shows that there were substantial grcjimds for his 
c:Iaim. For, though Aristotle's divergence fromf^lato is \ery 
c:ons[)iruous when we consider cither his general conc eption 
of the relation of elhies to other studies, or the details of his 

* T lu* iiiiiiu* was from llie gymnasium ralkil 'AKaoijucta, dost* 

tti whidi was tin* garden in uhidi Plato liad tnuglit, and w’liidi soems 
l«) have heeii lM*rjiieallied hy him h) his discipk.s, and liandeii d«i\vh Horn 
president to picsidont <jf the school, • • 


Pl.il 
.mil Aris 
toik*. 


Aiislotlc! 
(a8 1*^23 
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system of virtues, still his ai^reemcnt with his master is 
almost romplclc as regards the main outline of his theory 
of human good ; llic difference between the two practically 
vanishes when we view them in relation to tlic later con- 
troversy between Stoics and I’.picureans. Even on the 
cardinal point on which Aristotle entered into* direct con- 
. trcnxTsy with IMalo, the clelnute disagreement between tlm 
two is less than at first appears ; the objections of the dis 
ciple chie.'ly hit that part of the master’s system that was 
rather imagined than thought ; the main positive result of 
IMatonic speculation only gains in distinctness by the appli- 
cation of Aristotelian analysis. 

Plato, we saw, held that there is one supreme science or 
wisdom, of which the ultimate objec t is absolute good ; in 
the knowledge ol this, the kncjwledgc of all particular goods 
-that is, of all that we rationally desire to know — is im- 
plicitly contained; and also all practical virtue, as no one 
who truly knows what is good can fail to realise it. But in 
spite of the intense ccDnvic tion with which he thus identific'cl 
metaphysical speculation and practical wisdom, we find in 
his writings no serious attempt to deduce the particulars of 
human wellbeing from his knowledge of absolute good, still 
less to unfold from it the particular cognitmns of the S|)ec:ial 
arts and sciences. Hence when .Aristotle urges that the 
science cjr art of human life — which he conc:cives as states- 
manship, silMte liuman wellbeing must mainly depend upon 
poliiir:al institutions- -must define its own end, iind that a 
knowledge of absolute gexx! will be of no avail for this any 
more than it is for the more special arts and handicrafts, we 
find no definite Platonic argument tliat attempts to j^rcjvc 
what he denies. Indeed — as I have already pointed out 
— the* distinction which Aristotle explicitly draws between 
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spec ulative scii'iice cjr wisdom, which is- eoiiceriiecl with the 
eternal and inimutahlc truths of being, and prac tical wisdom 
or statesinaiiffhip, A\hic'h has for its objcc:t “human” or 
“ prac ticable • gcjocl, is really indicated in l*lato’s later treat- 
ment of the subjec ts, although the e\im\ss rcic'ognition of it 
is contrary to liis [irinriplcs. 'Fhe discussion of good — e.^^. 
in his JV/iA'fii/s, relator: entirely to human good, and the 
r(7si)ectj\e claims of 'I'iiought and Pleasure to constitute 
this ; he only refers in ])assing to tlie I)ivinc 'Phought that 
is the good of the ordered w'orld, as something clearly 
beyond th»^ limits of the |.it*scnt discussion. So again, in 
his last great ethicci political treatise (the Ac/ri'f) there is 
hardly a trac:e of his pcculiai metaphysics. On the other 
hand, tl:e rc'lation between Human and Divine (lood, as 
l»reseuted by Aristotle, is so close that we can haidly c:c:n- 
c'ei\c Plato as having definitely thought it closer. 'Lhe 
substantial Hc»od of the univcrhc, in Aristotle’s view, is the 
j)urc ac tivity of universal abstract thought, at once subject 
and objec t, w'hich, itself changeless and elc-rnal, is the final 
cause and first sourc e of the whole process of change in the 
concrete^ world. And both he and Plato hold that a similar 
activity of pure speculative intellect is the highest and l)est 
modc! of human existence, and that in wdiich the philosopher 
will seek to exist as far as possible ; though lie must, being 
a man, concern himself with the affairs of ordinary human 
life, and in this region his highest good will be attained by 
realising perfect moral excellence. No doubt Aristotle’s 
demonstration of the inappropriateness of attributing moral 
excellence to the r)city seems to contradict Plato’s doctrine 
that the just man as sucdi is “ likest the gods ” ; but here 
again the discrepancy is reduced W'hcn w'C remember tnat 
the essence of Plato’s “Justice ” {StKama-rvijj is harmofiious 
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activity. No tlouht, loo, Atislollc’s atlribiilion of pleasure 
lo the Divine l\\islen(‘o shows a |jr()fuund mclaj)hysical 
diveri^ence from riato ; but it is a divcrgeiice*'whi< h has n<3 
practical importance, and which only makes" the analogy 
between Divint* and Human good more defmiLcly intel 
ligible. Ntir, again, is Aristotle's dissent from the Socratic 
jiritK'iple that all ‘‘virtue is knowledge'’ substantially greater 
than Plato’s, though it is more j^lainly expressed. ^ Hoth 
hold dial everyone in deliberate action aims at what ap-^ 
pears to him good; and that perfec t virtue necessarily follows 
from perfect j^rac tical w'isde^m or moral insight if actual and 
operative. l>olh, how'e\er, recognise that this actuality of 
moral insight is not a function of the intel lec',t only, but 
dei)end.s on the e.stablishiuent of a right relation between the 
intellect and the non rational, or semi-rational, elements of 
the soul ; and that, accordingly, for education in virtue mere 
verbal instriietion is less imj>ortant than c areful disciiiline 
applied to minds of good natural dispositions ; though this 
doctrine has no doubt a more delinile and jmiminent j)lacc 
in Aristotle’s system. 'I'hc disciple c:ertainly takes a step 'u\ 
advance by slating definitely, as an essential characteristic 
of virtuous ac’tion, that it is cdujsen for its own sake, for the 
beauty of virtue alcjne ; but herein he merely formulates the 
convic ticjn that his master more pcr.suasively inspires. Nor, 
finally, does Aristotle's account cjf the relation of. pleasure 
to human w'dlheing differ very materially from the outc:c:)me 
of Plato’s thought on this point, as the later dialogues 
present it to us ; although he has to c:ombat the extreme 
anti-hedonism lo wdiich the Platonic school under Speusipjnis 
had been led. Pleasuic, in Aristotle's view', is not the 
primary constituent of w'cllbeing, but rather an inseparable 
accident of it j human wx*llbeing is essentially w'clldoing, 
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excellent n(‘ti\ily f)f name kind, whcllicr its aim and end be 

::l)stract truth or noble conduct ; and knowledge and \irtue 

arc objects (W* rational (lioice apart from llu' i)leasure 

attending thefn ; still all activities arc allended and in a 

manner perfected by pleasure, winch is belter and more 

desirable in jaoportion to the eicellcnce of the activity. 

. . .* • 

He no doii])t criti<*is' Plato's account of the nature of 
jilcasure, arguing that wc cannot i)ro[)erly ('onceive pleasure 
either as a “ process or as “replenishment*’ - the last 
term, he truly says, denotes a material rather than a 
psychhal fut. Jhit this does iif'l interfere with the general 
ethical agreement between the two thinkers ; and the 
d(»cirinc that vi('ious pleasures are not true or r(‘al pleasures 
is so che.ractcrislically Platonic that we arc almost surprised 
to find it in Aristotle. 

In so far as there is any important difference l^etwccn § o. Aiis- 
llie Platonic and the Aristotelian views of human 
I coiK'eive that the latter has .substantially a closer »>• 
(’orrespondoiicc to the positive element in the cllrical 
teaching of Socrates, although it is presented in a far more 
technical and scholastic form, and involves a more distinct 
rejeclijn of the fundamental Socratic paradox. 'The same 
resiih appears when we compare the metirods of the three 
j)hilosophcrs. Although the Socratic: induct icm forms a 
striking feature of Plato’s dialogues, his ideal method of 
ethics is purely deductive ; he only admits common sense 
as .supplying provi.sional steps and starting ]K)ints from 
which the mind is to ascend to knowledge of alisolute 
good; through which kncjwledge alone, as he conceives, the 
lower notions of particailar goods are to be truly conceived. 
Aristotle, disc:arding in lOthics the transcendentalism of 
riato, retained from l^lato’s teaching the original Socratic 
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method of induction^ from and viTillration by common 
opinion. Indeed, the turns and windings of his exposition 
are best understood if we consider his literary manner as 
a kind of Socratic dialogue formalised and reduced to a 
monologue — transferred, we may say, from the market- 
place to the lecture -rovim. '^I'hiis it is by a genuinely 
Socratic induction that he leads us, in the outset of his 
treatise on J^ahics, to the fundamental notion of ultimate 
end or good for man. All men, in acting, aim at some 
resiflt, either for its own sake or as a means to some further 
end ; but obviously everytliing cannot be sought merely as 
a means ; there must therefore be some ultimate end (or 
ends), and the science or study that in(|uires into this must 
be “architectonic'’' in relation to all arts that aim at some 
special end or utility. We find, in fact, that men commonly 
recognise siicli an cud, and agree to call it w'cllbeing - 
(ci’tSat/MJiw'c) 3 but they take very dilfercml views of its nature. 
How, then, shall we find the true view? We observe that 
men are classified and named according to their functions; 
allTcinds of man, and indeed all organs of man, have their 
special functions, and are judged as functionaries and organs 
to be in good or bad condition according as they perform 
their functions well or ill. May we not then infer that man, 
as man, has his ])ropcr function, and that the wellbeing or 

^ I use induction in a broad sense, to denote any process that start? 
from particular judgniciits to arrive at more general cuncliisiuiis. 

**■’ This cardinal term is commonly traiislaiod “happiness*’; and it 
must be allowed that tins is tin* most nnturnl term for wlial we (in Eng- 
lish) agree t«> call “our l)eing\s end and nini." Hut the English word 
“happiness'’ so definitely signifies a state of feeling that it will not 
admit the interpretation that Aristotle (as well as IMato and the Stoics) 
cxj^ressly gives to €uSaijuiovia ; hence, to avoid serious confusion, it seems 
to me necessary to rentier ft’dac/xoWa by the more unfamiliar “wellbeing'* 
i^r “ Welfare.” See p. 48, 
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“ doing well ” that all seek, really lies in fulHlling well the 
l)r()i)cr function of man - that is, in living well, through the 
normal term of nnan's existence, that life of the rational 
soul which we recognise as man’s distinctive attrihule ? 

Again, this Socratic deference to common opinion is not 
merely shown in the way by whiefi Aristotle reaches liis 
fundamental concx-jition ; it equally appears in his treatment 
c)f the c<^nception itself. In the first ]dace, though in 
^Xristotle's view the most ]>erfect wellbeing consists in the 
exercise of man’s “divincst part,” pure speculative reason, 
he kecj:)S f;ir bom the jiaradov of putting forward this and 
nothing else as human good ; so far, indeed, that the 
greater ])art of liis treatise is occupied with an exposition of 
the inferior good which is realised in practical life when 
the appetitive or impulsive (semi -rational) element of the 
soul operates uiuler the due regulation of reason. ICven 
when the noiicai of “good performance of function” was 
thus widened, and wdien it had further taken in the pleasure 
that is inseparably connected with such functioning, it dicj 
not yet corresj)ond to the W'holc of what a (ireek commonly 
regarded as indispensable to “ human wellbeing.” We may 
grant, indeed, that a moderate provision of material wealth 
is indire(.lly included, as an indispensable ]>re-reituisite of 
a due performance of man’s function as Aristotle conceives 
it,- -his system admits of no beatitudes for the poor; — 
still, there remain other goods, such as beauty, good birth, 
welfare of progeny, etc., the presence or absence of wdiich 
influenced the common view^ of a man’s wellbeing, though 
they could hardly be .shown to be even indirectly important 
to his “well acting.” These Aristotle neither attempts to 
exclude from the philo.sophic conception of wellbeing nor 
to include in his formal definition of it. ''fhe deliberate 
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liio^cnuss Mliirh is thus i^ivcn to liis riindanient:il doctrine 
( haractcrises more or less his whole disciissicjii of ethic s, 
lie ])lainly says that the subjert does n*)t admit of com- 
pletely seientilie treatment; his aim is li'j i;ive not a ])er- 
fcc tly delinite theory of luiman ^ood, hut a practically 
adecpiate aeeuunt of iTs most important const iiiients. 

'The most important elemeiU, tlu*n, of wellhelng or ^^oocl 
life fcjr ordinary men Aristotle holds to c onsist in well- 
doing, as determined hy the notions of tht^ dirferenl moral 
execllences. In expoinuling these he gives throughout 
the jinre result n{ analytical ohserv.iiion of the common 
mc)ral ec.MiseiousiK Ss of his agi\ Kthic al truth, in his view, 
is to he cjhtaiiied hy a c^arefiil conniarisoti of paitic ular 
moial oi)inions, as jihvsiral truth is to he obtained hy 
induction from particular ])hysi<'al observations. Owing to 
the diversity and c'c^ntliet of men's judgments of goo(.i and 
evil w'C cannot hoj)e to outain perfec't c learness and certainty 
upon all ethical cpiestions ; .still rellecrtion w'ill h‘ad ns to 
discard some of the conilic ling views and find a rec oiu ilia- 
lion feu' others, and will furnish, on llie w’hfde, a jjractically 
suflicient residuum of moral truth. 'I'his adhesiun to 
ccnmnoii .sense, though it involves some .sacrifice of hotli 
depth and c'omjileteness in Aristotlc^s accc^unt of the virtues, 
gi\e.s it at the same time a historical interest whicdi renders 
it deserving of special attention, as an anaJysis of the 
current Clreek ideal of ‘‘fair and good ” life.* 

^ Ka\oKdydGia. I may that Aii-itutlc follows Pinto and 

.Si>cr:iti‘s in idc-nlifyiiig the* iiotinns of KaXos (“fair,” “ beautiful ”) and 
(“gofid”) in tlicir application !•» eoiiduc:!. XVc may j>hs«.*rvo, 
however, that while the latter ti'iiii is iistnl to denote the \irtuous man, 
and (in the luutfi) a'» e<|uivak*itt i-i l^^d generally, the former is rather 
c hosen to expros the cpiality of virtuous acts whicii in any particular 
case i--. the end of the vii luoii-, agent. Arislolle no doubt faithfully 
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Let us hej^in with the geneiir clefinitiDn of Moral l^x- m. Ams 
(•clU.nce or Virtue in the narrower sense. 'J’lie teiiii rannot 
denote a mere luUiiral feeling or susceptihilily to feeling, V'mni- 
siK h as anger, fetir, pity,— as these, eonsidered merely as 
siK'li, are not ohjeels of praise or blame : it denotes a settled 
liabil, formed by a course of actions untler rule and disci|)line 
ill which vicious excess rmd deled have bec.-n avoided, of * • 

exiierieiiciii^ the natural t m )tions just mentioned in a duly 
liiniled and ivgulatt^d maimer; so that the virtuous man, 
i\ithout internal conllict, wills ac lions that hit the happy mean 
in their effei t . So far \ irtuc 's like techmeal skill, which 
also is the result of practicx, and is manifested in the siic- 
cessful a\oi(lanco of the contracted eirors of “too inu(*h'^ 
and “too h'dle"; but N’irtue differs from skill in involving 
a deliberate choice of viituous acts for the sake of their 
intrinsic moral beauty, and not for any end external to the 
ad. 'The “ha[)j)y mean’' or due degree in feeling and 
outward ad in which \irtue i.s realised, is not a mere 
arithmetical mean between the possible alternative extremes : 
it is determined in each c ase relatively to the agent, and to 
the circumstances of the action ; indeed, it is often markedly 
nearer to one iif the tivo vicious extremes— courage*, is 
much nearer to rashness than to cowardice. 'I'he precise 
determination, however, of the right mean must be gi\en by 
the rcasoniiif^ and judgment of men of practical wisdom. 

So much for the general conc.eiition, in which Aristotle 
is mainly formulating the results to which Platons develoj)- 
ment and correction of the Socratic notion of Virtue had 

represents the common senst; of Greece in considering that, in so far as 
virtue is in itself good to the virtuous agent, it belongs to lliat species 
of good which wc distinguish as I)eautifu1. Jn later Greek philosophy 
the term Ka\6u seems to have become still more teciiiiical in the signifi- 
cation of “ moially good.*’ * 
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gradually led. Mis list of particular virtues is also partly 
framed on tlic basis of Plato’s; it is Plato’s list enlarged by 
a nuniber of notions introduced from common discourse, and 
defined with that cl<xse adhesion l<j coinmv)n sense of vvhi<'Ii 
I have before spoken. Put the two lliinkers differ strikingly 
in their treatment of the cardinal virtues ; for I’lalo, im- 
pressed by the essential unity of virtue and the mutual 
implication of the virtues <*ommonly recognised, tends in 
his account of each particular virtue to enlarge the notion 
until it might fairly staml for A irliui in general, whereas 
Aristotle’s analytical intellect and inductive method leads 
him rather to define too narrowly the terms that he takes 
from common discourse. Reserving fijr separate treatment 
the conceptions of Wisdom and Justice or Uprightness 
(rk.K*ato<rri'>/), hc begins with C’ouragc and 'rem[)crance, con- 
sidering them, after l*lato, as excellences of the “irrational 
element” of the soul. C!ourage hc analyses with special 
care and subtlety, corresponding to the imp<jrtance attached 
to it ill the current distribution of praise and blame. In 
the strict and jn-ojicr use of the word its sphere is nearly 
restricted to war. It is manifested in the fearless facing of 
the chances that briiig death, where death is noble, and 
such occasions are chiefly met in war ; -('..if. in a storm at sea 
the courageous man will indeed be fearless, but lie cannot 
exhibit courage,' properly speaking, since there is nothing 
noble in the threatened death. Further, C!ourage jiropcr -- 
in the senjjp in which it is a virtue and involves a choice of 

* I have not thoiiglit it riglit to deviate in the text from the tra<li- 
tional rendering of avBpeia. 15ul I may observe that “ valuur " rather 
than “courage” apjiLars to me the most appro])riate e<]uivalcnt of the 
term as defined by Aristotle, since we find in its cuirent usage just that 
tiegree of restriction to war which Aristotle (iiiils in the current usage of 
dvd/>c/a. 
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the c*oiirLii^eous act for its intrinsic goodness or nobleness — 
is t(^ be cJistingiiished from the “civic courage ” of wlut:h the 
motive is tlie fear of disgrace or pain, from the confidence 
due to experience, •or to a sanguine disposition, or to ignor- 
ance, and from mere physical c:ouragc or high spirit ; this 
last, however, is, *as it were, a raw mrAerial, which may be 
dewloiied into X'irtuc by iinjilanting ttio higher motive. 

As Courage is rcstiictcd to war, 'remperance is similarly, 
in accordance with usage, taRen as solely concerned with 
the [ileasnres of hunger, thiist, and sex. 'I'he temperate 
man alihors the vicious indiilgeiK c of these a}>])ctitcs, and 
does not take ex< i:ssive delight even in a lawful satisfaction 
of them ; nor does he unduly long for such jileasiires or 
feel pain at their absence. It is iiotcwortby that error on 
the side of deficiency, in the c-ase of this virtue-* undue in- 
sensibility to the jiloasures of appetite- is, according to 
Aristotle, hardly to lie found in human beings. It is to 
be observed, further, that the important distinction between 
Virtue in the strict sense, which implies the performance of 
right actions without internal c'onRirt, and “Self-restraint’* 
(cyK/iarcta), which involves a struggle with misdirected ini- 
jKiUes, is treated by Aristotle ^ as spcckilly belonging to the 
sjihcre of 'remperance,- - chiefly, it would seem, because in 
ordinary fireck usage the terms denoting Self-restraint and 
its opposite {([Kfiaa-ut) were in strictness ajiplicable only to 

' I do not rc'ganl Rook VII. of tlic NicomacJtean Kthics^ in which 
this topic is discussed, <jr Rooks V. and \’I. , as being Aristotle's work 
in the same sense in wliich the rest of llic treatise is. Rut I conceive 
that they were intended by !)»•- disciple wlio composed them to convey 
pure Aristotelian doctrine ; and that ihcreforc they siifllcicntly justify 
the brief ami general slatenientof Aiislotlc*s view given in the paragraph 
to which this note is appended ; and also what said later on ol 
Justice, Intellectual ICxcellences, and Praeliral Reasoning. • 
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llic c'iisc of bodily .'i|)prtitcs, their ajjplication to anger or 
other non -rational iinpulhcs being ri:garded as secondary 
and melaphorkal. 

After (.'oiiinge and Tompcranco, whVrh arc ronrerned 
with the regulation of the primitive or animal aversions and 
aj>petitcs, Aristotle t^ives two ])airs of virtues which arc 
occupied respectively N\ith the two chief objecas of man's 
more refined and civilised desire and j)ijrsuit Wealth and 
lionour ; distinguishing in i nch case the kind of excellence 
wliich is possible (Jiily to a select few from that which is 
more widely attainable, 'riius, in the case of wealth, per- 
sons of moderate means may exerc ise liberality — a virtue 
chiefly shown in gi\ing or spending ungrudgingly but with 
out lavishness on proper objects, though it also involves 
abstinence from all disgrac eful sources of gain ; but llu; 
more brilliant ciualily of Magnificenc'e is only attainable by 
persons of large estate and high social ])C)sition, to whom it 
is becoming to make grand offerings to the gods, or give 
splendid banquets, or ecpiip choruses or sbi])s of war in 
imi)osing style. 'The j)erfonnanc:e of these expensive 
func tions was a kind of extra taxation imposed cai wealthy 
citizens, l>y law or custom, at Athens and elsewhere ; l^iit it 
is plain that they were often eagerly scizecl as occasions of 
disi)lay, and lluit the excess which the magnificent man is 
reciuircd tej avoid, the vulgar extravagance of “ entertaining 
one’s club with a wedding-feast, and dressing one’s comic 
chorus in puri)le,” wus a type illustrated in actual life. 

Similarly the due pursuit of Honour or Reputation, by men 
generally, is regarded by Aristotle as the province of a special 
virtue ; for which, liowever, lie finds no name in the cnir- 
rent moral voc abulary— -lioth “Amliitious” and its opposite 
Unaiiibiticjiis *’ being sometimes used for censure and some- 
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times for ciiloj^y. lint he is sjRTially interested in delincatint; 
the attitude of mind in ruMt^cc t of this “greatest of external 
goods,” exhihited.hy the “ I ligli-miiuU'd man,” who, j)Ossess- 
ing a rare degree of merit, values himself as he deserves. 
SiK h I ligh-miudedness is a kiiul r>f crown of ac'coniplished 
virtue, siiK e it *at once i)reMipposes other virtues for any 
markcxl vit'e would he incom[>atihle with the lare degiee of 
mc-rit which it implies and cnliaiu'cs lluan. Having this 
perfection* of virtue tlie hifrh-mindcd man will he otily 
"nioderalely ])lcascd even hy grt'at honour from men of 
repute, as tliis is no more titan his due ; while as he rightly 
despises the common herd he will he altogether iiulifferent 
to the honour they pa)' him. 'The tiaits hy which Aristotle 
f iianu'terises in detail this ilower of nohle life are all the 
more inti'resting from their discre])ancy with the C Christian 
ideal. 'The high minded man is likely to he rich and well- 
horn *, he loves to confer favours, hut feels siiame at receiv- 
ing them, and does not like to he reminded of any that he 
may have received; he shuns all suhordinati! i)osiiioi'is, and 
is ineit aiul dilatory e\ce])t when there is something gieat 
to do ; he is open in his enmities and his friendships for he 
fears no one- and generally candid, excejit that he affects 
irony with tlie conimon hcr<l ; he is free from malice, no 
gossip, careless of the little needs and concerns of life, nc)t 
given to wonder or t)rais(, ; his walk is slow, his accents 
grave, his sijcech deliberate. 

After the virtues relating to Honour comes (ientleness, 
the moral exccllenc'e manifested in duly limited resentment; 
and the list is c'oncludcd hy the exc'ellences of social inter- 
c!ourse, k'riendlincss (as a mean between ohsc'tjuiousness and 
surliness), 'I'ruthfulness, and Decorous Wit. 

'There is enough just and close analytical observatioif 
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AristotU-’s 
account of 
Justin*, 
PYicTicIship, 
and 

Practical 

Wisdom. 


contained in this famous account of virtues and vires to give 
it a permanent interc.st over and above its historical value ; 
but it does not seem to be based on any seriou.s attempt to 
considerhuman conduct exhaustively, and e.;hil)it the patterns 
of goodness approiiriate to the different parLs, functions, 
and relations of life ; :and the restrii tion of the sphere of 
courage to dangers in war, and of that of tem})cran( e to certain 
bodily pleasures, as well as the want of distinction between 
selfish and benevolent ex])endiiiire in describing liberality, 
illustrate the fragimaitariness and superficiality of treatment 
to which mere an ilysis of the common usage of ethical terms 
is always liable to lead. Nor is Aristotle’s general formula 
for \irtue, that it is a mean or middle state, always to be 
found somewhere between the vices which .stand to it in the 
relation of excess and defect, of much avail in rendering his 
treatment really systematic. It was im])ortant, no doubt, 
to express the need of limitation and regulation, of observing 
due measure and proportion, in order to attain good results in 
human -life no les.s than in artistic j>roducts ; * but Aristotle’s 
(jiiantitative statement of the relation of virtue to vice is mis- 
leading, even where it is not obvioirsly inappropriate, and 
sometimes leads him to such eccentricities as that of making 
simple veracity a mean between boastfulness and mock- 
modesty. 

The cardinal virtue of Justice or Uprightness ((StKfuo(nVi;),j 
omitted from the list above given, was reserved by Aristotle' 
for separate treatment ; partly because he finds the term, as 
commonly used, to have two distinct meaning.s, blended in 
Plato’s conception of the virtue : in the wider meaning — 
which I have tried to suggest by “ Uprightne.ss ” — it is, 

^ T( niny he observed that 1 Mato's teaching had already driven this 
point home. 
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opposed to all law-breaking (dSiKta or aro/xm), and thus may 
he taken to stand for the whole of virtue, considered in its 
social aspect : ip the narrower meaning, more nearly repre- 
sented by our “•justice,” it is specially opposed to grasping 
or unfair treatment. Of Justice in this narrower sense he 
distinguishes primarily two species; Distributive Justice, 
exhibited in the distribution in i>r6portion to Desert^ of 
any public fund or stock of wealth, honours, or whatever else 
may havc*to be divided amoitg the members of a community; 
•ind ( 2 ) Reparative Justice, realised in the exaction from a 
wrongdoer, for the benefit of the person wronged, of damages 
just equivalent to the loss snflered by the latter. He further 
explains that in the exchanges of commodities which bind 
society together Justice is attained when the amounts of any 
two commodities exchanged arc in “reciprocal proportion” 
to their relative values — the superiority in qiuility on one side 
being balanced by superiority in quantity on the other. 'The 
distinctions an* instructive : though they do not guide us 
in determining what are fair shares, fair damages, fair bar- 
gains, in particular cases. Imrthcr, taking up the question 
— much discussed at the outset of moral reflection in 
Greece — whether Justice is “natural” or “conventional,” 
Aristotle decides that there is properly a mixture of both 
elements in “ civic justice,” as realised in the maintenance 
of the rights legally allotted to the citizens of a constitutional 
state; since *for the complete definition of such rights many 
details have to be settled which natural justice leaves 
indeterminate. But he does not attempt to separate clearly 
the two elements, or to lay down precise principles of 
' “ Desert ” must not be understood to mean “ moral worth ” ; it 
will, in fact, vary according to circumsiances ; thus when public m«>ncy 
has to be distributed, the Desert of each citizen will depend on the 
amount of his contribution to the ]mblic treasury. 

F 
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Natural Justice from which the natural rights <jf tliu 
members of a justly ordered stale maybe deduced. He 
notes, lu^wevcr, the need of ‘‘ eciuity ” as a kind of justice 
superior to that whicli is realised by stricti adhesion to the 
letter of law, and rightly overruling it, whi*re the literal 
a|)pli('ation of the prH*scriptions of the latV' to special un- 
foreseen cases would fail to realise its intention. 

One defect in Aristotle’s account of Viitue which strikes 
a modern reader is that He/levolence is not recogni.sed, 
except obscurely in the imperfect form of liberality, i’his 
deficiency, however, is to some extent supplied by a separate 
discussion on the relations of kind affection which bind men 
together. I'his mutual kindness, if not strictly a virtue, is 
an indispensable element of human wellbeing : as a bond of 
union among members of a state, it is “ more the concern 
of the legislator even than ju.slice ”; in the narrower and 
intenser form which wc spec ially call I'Viendship, it is needful 
to complete the happiness even of the philosopher. 'I'lie 
proper basis of Frieiidshij) is the mutual recognition of good- 
ness : there arc indeed relations known by this name (hat 
are based merely on “ utility ” or “ pleasure but these lack 
the characteristic, essential to true friendshij), of “wishing 
good to another for that other’s sake.” 'rnic fricndslup, 
therefore, can only exist between the good, whose liappiness 
it completes by enlarging through syni|jathy that conscious- 
ness of life which is itself a good : especially it gives them, 
in fuller measure than their own virtue, the delight of 
contemplating excellent achievements as something belong- 
ing to them. Aristotle, however, supplements this ideal 
treatment of the basis of friendship by a more empirical 
discAission of the natural conditions of human affection : 
recognising, for instance, that in the parental relation it is 
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produced l)y ;i sense of quasi-physical unity: the parent's 
love for the child is a sort of extended self-love. 

From moral ^excellences Aristotle passed to analyse the 
intellectual. Hiire his most important j)ointis the determina- 
tion of the relation between the two kinds of wisdom which 
Plato blended tn one conception — Speculative Wisdom 
and Practical Wisdom (</>por>^rfs-). lie holds, as we 
saw, that Speculative Wisdom does not guide us in deter- 
minijig uToral tiuestions ; still, it is in a sense practical, in so 
T'lr as its exercises are the highest forms of human activity : 
it does not define human good, but it pre-eminently consti- 
tutes it. Practical Wisdom, on the other hand, is really 
involved in moral excellence as aheady defined, if wc siip- 
l>ose this perfect ; for it is rettuired to determine in any 
particular case that tine limitation of feeling and action in 
which perfect virtue consists ; anti it cannot be txmt'eivcd 
as existing ajuirt from moral excellence we do not count a 
man practically wise for such mere inlellectiial cleverness as 
a vicious man may exhibit. 'I'he man we count wist^ must 
be not merely skilful in the sele<‘tion of means to any ends : 
his ends must also be rightly chosen. Jt is, howevt‘r, difli- 
cult to form a dislin* t general idea of the i)ractical syllogism 
hy which Aristotle conceivetl right actit^n to be ordinarily 
deferininotl. And, intleed, it would not have been easy 
for him to make this pohit plain, without bringing into 
jirornincncc’a profouiitl di.screpaiicy between his own view 
of rational action and the common opinion and practice of 
mankind. 'Phe kind of reasoning which his view of virUu)Us 
conduct requires iscme in which the ultimate major premise 
states a distinctive characteristic of some virtue, and one or 
more minor premises show that such characteristic belongs* 
to a certain mode of conduct under given circumstances ; 
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since he holds it essential to good conduct that it should 
contain its end in itself, and he chosen for its own sake. 
Btit he has not failed to observe that practical reasonings 
are not commonly of this kind, hut arc ralh«r concerned with 
actions as means to ulterior ends ; indeed, he Lays stress on 
this as a characteristic of the practical or political ” life, 
when he wishes to prove its inferiority to the life of pure 
speculation. 'Ehoiigh common sense will admit that virtues 
are the best of goods, it still undoubtedly conceives prr^ctical 
wisdom as chielly exercised in providing those inferior goodL 
which Aristotle, after recognising the need or use of them 
for the realisation of human wellbeing, has dropped out oi 
sight ; and the result is that, in trying to make clear his 
conception of practical wisdom, we find ourselves fluctuating 
continually between the common notion, which h(j docs not 
distinctly reject, and the notion reejuired as the keystone of 
his ethical .system. 

§ 12. Plato 'riicrc is another respect in which Aristotle^s view of the 

anil Ans- relation of intellect to moral action is apt to be found con- 

totU'onlhc 

Voluntary, fusing by the modern reader : in its bearing, namely, on the 
question of h'ree Will. On this point it may be said both 
of Plato and .Afistotle that their jisychology compels them 
to teach by implic ation the opposite doctrine to that which 
they expressly maintain and desire to enforce. 'They have 
every wish to resist and explode the Determinism which 
presents itself to them as providing a dangerous excuse for 
vice : but their psychological system has no place for that 
ileliberate choice of evil recognised as such, which, for the 
Christian moral consciousness, is the primary and promi- 
nent type of bad volition ; and hence they inevitably fail in 
their attempts to fix on the wrongdoer the full and final 
r^isponsibility for his acts. The only states of mind which 
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they reto^nisc as imiiictlialc antecedents of bad acts are (i) 
predominance of irrational im]>ulsc overpowering rational 
judgment or i)roijipling to action without deliberation, and 
(2) mistaken choice (jf evil under the appearance of good. 
In either case Uie action would scej;n, according to the 
account given of it by both these thimkers, to be “ necessi- 
tated ” as Plato expressly says— by causes antecedent in 
time to the bad volition. It k true that l*lato gives himself 
much pains to eliminate this neccssitation from the ultimate 
causation of vice ; in semi-fanciful or semi-popular expres- 
sions of his view — as in the fable at the close of the 
J'^epublic and in the Laws - he affirms emphatically 
that each individual soul has full responsibility for its 
vicious conduct : but in his more scientific analysis of 
human action it is always presented as due cither to 
Reason determined by the prospect of good, or to Passion 
or Appetite in blind or disorderly opiiosition to Reason ; 
the inadequate control of reason in the latter case being 
com]>letely explained by the original composition of the 
disordered soul and the external influences that have 
moulded its development.^ Similarly the “voluntariness'’ 
which Aristotle attributes to the acts of a vicious man does 
not exclude comph te determination of them, from moment 
to moment, by formed character and present external influ- 
ences ; and htnee docs not really amount to “ free agency ” 
^ It ought to be added that tlic inconsistency which I find in Plato’s 
doctrine of the origin of bad volition belongs only to the ethical 
side of the doctrine ami not to its theological side*. There is i»o 
similar difficulty in accepting ilic view that the ]>ure being of eternal 
universal Thought, which Plato — and Aristi>tlc after him — identific's 
with Divine Pcing, can neither contain evil nor cause it ; and that, 
therefore, evil originates wholly in the inevitable conditions <if concrete 
sensible existence. What I contend is merely that Plato cannot con? 
sistently regard evil as originating in any individual soul. 
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in tlic inotlfin pliilosophii-al stiise. At :iny i;ivcn tiiiu* 
Aristotle's vicious in:in, so far as lie acts from deliberate 
purpose, must aim at what then appears t^i liim j^ood ; and 
however mislcadiiiii; this appearance may be, he lias no <'on- 
Irol over it. We maj* admit, as Aristotle iiijj^cs, that it is his 
previous bad coiiducUwhic h has caused evil to seem good 
to liim : but this argument only seems strong until we fj.v 
our attention on that jirevion^i bad conduct and investigate 
its causation. I'or this conduct, on Aristotle’s view, mus*'. 
(if purjiosed) iaive been eriually directed towards an end 
a])parcntly ihougli not really good : and this appearance must 
again be attributed to still earlier wrongdoing : so that the 
freedom of tvill recedes like a mirage as we trace hack tlie 
chain of purjiosed ac tions to its beginnings, and cannot l)e 
made to rest anywhere. If it lie said, as Aristotle jirob- 
ably would say, that in its beginnings vice is merely 
impulsive, and lliat it only gradually becomes deliberate 
as bad habits are formed, it is still more (‘asy to show that 
Aristotle's psychology provides no jihilosophical justifica- 
tion for fixing finally on the agent the responsibility 
for impulsive bad aets : for when he comes to analyse 
the state of mind in which such, acts are done in spite 
of the knowledge that they are bad, his explanation is 
that the knowledge at such monuaits is not really actualised 
in the mind ; it is reduced by ajipclite or passion to a 
condition of latency. 

§ 13. On the wliole, there is probably no treatise so ma.stcrly 

tinn'to Aristotle’s A’////V.v, and containing so miu'h close and 

sioi. ibiii. valid thought, that yet leaves on the reader’s mind so strong 
an impression of dispersive and incom|jlcle work. I note 
this that wc may better understand the small amount of 
influence that his system exercised during the five c enturies 
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;»rit*r his death, in which ihc sc hools spriinj^ from Socrates 
were still piedoininant in (Ireco- Roman culture, as com- 
i»arcd with the effect which it has had, directly or indirectly, 
in shaping the thought of modern Europe. Partly, no 
doiiht, the limited influence of the “Peripatetics”’ “(as 
Arislofle's disciples were called) to he attributed to 
that exaltation of tlic purely speculative life which dis- 
tinguisln;d the Aristotelian ethics from other later systems; 
^since this was too alien from the common moral con- 
s< ioiisncss to find muc h acceptance in an age in w'hich 
the ethical aims of philosophy had again become paramount. 
l*artly, again, the analytical distinctness of Aristotle's manner 
brings into special prominence the difficulties that attend 
the Socratic effort to reconciUi the moral aspirations of men, 
and the principles tin which they agree to dislribnie mutual 
praise and blame, with the princ‘iples on wliich their prac- 
tu'al reasonings a»e commonly conducted. I'hc conflict 
between these two elements of Common Sense was too pro- 
found to be coinjiromised ; and the moral consciousness of 
mankind demanded a more trenchant partisanshii) than 
Aristotle’s. Its demands were met by a school which 
separated the moral from the worldly \iew of life, with an 
absoluteness and definiteness that caught the imagination ; 
which regarded practical goodness as the highest result and 
manifestation of its ideal of wisdom ; and whii:h hound 
the common notions of duty into an aijparenlly complete 
and coherent system, by a formula that comtirehendcd the 
whole of human life, and exhibited its relation to the ordered 
process of the universe. '^Phis scliool was always known as 
’ Tile term is derived from TrcfmrnTciy, **to walk ahoiil/’ and was 
ajiplied to the disciples of Aristotle in conscqutMice of the master’s 
custom of giving instruetkm while walking to and fro in the sha'iy 
avenues of the gyninasiuin where he lectured. 
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the “ Stoic,*’ from the Porch or portico (trron) in which its 
original founder ^ Zeno used to leach. 'I’lie intellectual dc- 
scent of its ethical doctrines is principally to be traced to 
Socrates through the Cynics, though an iinpbrtant clement 
in them must be referred to the influence of the Academic 
school. Both Stoic and Cynic maintained, 'in its sharpest 
form, the fundamental *cenet that the practical knowledge 
which they identify with virtue is or involves ^ a condition of 
soul that is alone sufficient for Complete human wellbeing. 
It is true that the Cynics were more concerned to emphasise 
the negative side of the sage’s wellbeing, its independence 
of bodily health and strength, l)eauty, pleasure, wealth, good 
birth, good fame; while the Stoics brought into more 
prominence its positive side, the magnanimous confidence, 
the tranipiillity undisturbed by grief, the joy and good cheer 
of the spirit, which inseparably attended the possession of 
wisdom. I'his difference, however, did ^not amount to dis- 
agreement. The Stoics, in fact, seem generally to have 
regarded the Cynic practice of rigidly reducing the provi- 
sion for physical needs to a minimum, without regard to 
conventional proprieties, as an emphatic manner of express- 
ing the essential antithesis between ])hilosophic aims and 
vulgar desires ; a manner which, though not necessary or 
even normal, might yet be advantageously adopted by the 
.sage under certain circumstances,^ 

* I use the term “original founder*’ because the part taken by 
Chrysippus (about 2S0-20O ».(’.) in the drvelopnicnt of the Stoic system 
was so important that some regarded it as no less essential than Zeno’s. 
“ Had not Chrysipjnis been, no Porch had been,” says a poet quoted by 
Diogenes Eaertius, vii. i8j. 

® See p. S3. 

® It has been suggestively .said that Cynicism was tO Stoicism what 
monafticism was to early Christianity. The analogy, however, must 
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Wherein, then, does this knowledge or wisdom that tj 14. 
makes free and perfei:t consist ? Both Cynics and Stoics 
agreed that its most important function, that wliich consli- sionloss 
lutes the funditmental distinction between the wise and the 
unwise, consists in recognising that the sole good of man 
lies in this kn<5\vledgc or wisdom itself. It must be under- 
stood that they did not, any more*lhan Socrates, conceive • 
true knowledge of good to be possible a^part from its realisa- 
tion in a good life ; — thoiijjh they held that the duration of 
such a life was a matter of indi (Terence, and that the perfection 
of human w’cllbeing w^ould be attained by any individual in 
whom perfect wisdom was realised even for a moment. 'This 
return <)f the Stoics to the Socratic position, after the diverg- 
ence from it which we have seen gradually taking place in 
Platonic-Aristotclian thought, is very noteworthy; it is to be 
attributed to the stress that their psychology laid on the 
essential unity of ^le rational self that is the source of 
conscious human action, wdiich prevented them from accept- 
ing Plato’s analysis of the springs of such action into a 
regulative element and elements needing regulation. They 
held tliat what w'e call passion is a morbid and disorderly 
condition of the rational soul, involving erroneous judgment 
as to what is to be sought or shunned. From such passion- 
ate errors the truly wise man will, of course, be free. He 
will, indeed, be conscious of the solicitations of physical 
appetite ; but he will not be misled into supposing that its 
object is really a good ; he cannot, therefore, strictly speak- 
ing, hope for the attainment of this object or fear to miss it, 

not be pressed too far, sin.'e orthodox Stoics do not ever seem to have 
regarded Cynicism as the more perfect way. I'liey held, however, that 
it was a “ short road to virtue,” and that a Cynic whii became a sage 
should al>ide in ids Cynicism : and w'c find that Kpictetus gives ^e 
name of Cynic to Socrates and other moral heroes. 
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iis ihcso emotions involve the conception of it as a j^ood. 
Similarly, though he will he siibje<*t like other men to bodily 
pain, this >vill not cause him mental grief or disquiet, as his 
worst agonies will not disturb his clear conviction that it is 
really indifferent to his true reasonable self. And so of all 
other objects that comnionly excite men’s hoju*, fear, joy, or 
grief: they cannot produce these stales in the sage, bin niise 
he cannot judge them to be reall> good or bad. \Ve arc 
iiot therefore to regard the sage its an altogether emotionless 
being ; there is a reasonable elation over the attainment ol 
what is truly good, movements of im lination or aversion to 
what reason judges preferable * or the reverse, w hic:h the 
W’isest man may experienrre ; but the i>assions that sw’ay 
ordinary human minds cannot affec t him. 'I'hat this im- 
passive sage was a being hardly Icj be found among living 
men the later Stoic s at least ’were fully aware, d'hey lainily 
suggested that one or two moral herc^es of^old lime might have 
realised the ideal ; but they admitted that, except these, even 
all other philcj.sophers were merely in a state of progress 
towards it. 'J'his admission, howevi-r, did not in tlie least 
diminish the rigour c^f their demand for absolute loyalty to 
the exclusive claims of wi.sdom. 'Fhe assuranc*e of its own 
unique value that such wisdom involved they lield to be an 
abiding jKxsscssion for those who had attained it and with- 
out this assurance n<j act c:ould be truly wise or virtuous. 
Whatever was not of knowledge W'as of sin ; and the distinc: 
lion between right and wrong lieing absolute and not admit- 
ting of degrees, all sins W’cre ecjually sinful; whoever broke the 

’ I’ur the flistiiiclion the “ Prefcrrtil or “ I ’reforal lU; " aiul 

llie '‘(kjojI,” st'C pp. 79, So. 

" 'I he Sloirs w'er<- not r|uite agreed as In llic iiiiinutability nf virtu**, 
wlicn oni'c possessed ; Imt ihey were agreed that it could only he lost 
thnnigh the hjss of r**a^on itsi'lf. 
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least conimnndmeiit was guilty of tlic whole law. Similarly, 
all wisdom was soiiicliow involved in any one (»f the tnani- 
festations of Visdoin, <*onnnonly distinguished as i»arlieular 
virtues : in (classifying which the Stoics seem generally to 
have adopted Plato’s fourfold division as at least the basis 
of their own S(‘heme ; ' though wflether these virtues wi‘i*e 
si)e('ilically distiiut, or only the same knowledge in different , 
relations, was a subtle (luestion on which they do not seem 
to have been agreed. 

Was, then, this rare and priceless knowledge something Stou' l-'ic. 
whi(.h it ^'-as iu)s.sil>le for man to attain, or were human 
shortcomings really involuntary ? 'I'herc is an obvious 
danger to moral ivsi'oiisibilitN involved in the doctrine that 
vi<'e is iiuoluntary , wbiidi yet seems a natural inference 
from the Sccratic idenlitiealion of knowledge with virtue. 
n<‘iice, as wc have seen, Arislotle bad already been led to 
atteinj)! a refutation of this doc trine ; but bis attempt had 
only shown liie profound difficulty of attacking the paradox, 
so long as it was admitted that no one could of deliberate 
purpose act contrary to what seemed to him best. Now, 
Aristollo’s divergence from So('rales had not led liim so far 
as to deny this ; while for the Stoics who had receded to 
the original Socratic position, tlie dilficulty was still more 
I)atjnt. In iact, a philosopher who maintains that virtue is 
cssentiaUy knowledge has to choose between alternative 
paradoxes : he must either allow vice to he involuntary, or 
alfirin ignorance to he voluntary. T’he latter lujrn of the 
dilemma is at any rate the less dangerous to morality, and 

’ The Sl()^‘ ilefinitii is of the hmr virtues ai»pe;ir ti» h.-ivc* varied a 
‘jood deal. Zenu, aeeurding to Plutarch, defiued Justice, Teiupeiance, 
and 1‘ortilude, as Wisdom in “things to lie dislrihiited,” “lliings to he 
eliosen,” and “things U. he endured”; an-* this stalemciit be 

taken as expressing luietly the genet al view' of the sdiooJ. 
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as siirli tlic Stoics < liosc it. lUit they were not yet at the 
end of their jx^rplexities ; for wliile they were thus driven 
on one line^of thought to an extreme cxten.siuivof the range 
of human volition, their view of tlie physical universe in- 
volved an equally thorough-going determinism. . How could 
the vicious man be resppnsihle if his vice were strictly 
predetermined ? 'I'he Stoics answered that the error which 
was the essence of vice was so far voluntary that it Voiild 
be avoided if men chose to exercise their reason ; no doubt 
it depended on the innate force and rtrmness ^ of a man’s 
soul whether hi.s reason was thus effectually exercised ; but 
moral responsibility was thought to be saved if the vicious 
act proceeded from the man himself and not from any 
external cause. 

With all this we have got little way towards ascertaining 
the positive practical content of Stoic wisdom. How are 
we to emerge from the barren circle of allirming (i) that 
wisdom is the .sole good and unwisdom the sole evil, and 
( 2 ) that wisdom is the knowledge of good and evil ? how 
are we to find a method for determining the particulars of 
good conduct ? J3oth (Cynicism and Stoicism stood in need 
of such a method to complete their doctrine ; since neither 
school was prepared to maintain that what the sage resolves 
to do is indifferent — no less than what befalls him — provided 
only he does it with a full coyjfiction of its indifferenefc.* The 
Cynics, however, seem to have made no philosophical pro- 
vision for this need ; they were content to mean by virtue 
what any plain man meant by it, except in so far as their 

* Hence some members of the .school, without rejeclifl^ the rlefini- 
lion of virtue = knowleclgc*, also defined it as “strength and force.” 
This force the Stoics conceived materialistically, as a certain tension of 
the subtk^ a.'thcr or* spirit tliat, in their view, was the .substance of the 
soul. See note i, p. 78. 
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sense of independence led them to reject certain received 
precepts and prejudices. The Stoics, on the other hand, 
not only worked out a detailed system of duties- -or, as 
tlicy termed them, “ things meet and fit ” (KaOrjKovTa) ^ — for 
all occasions of life ; they were further especially concerned 
to comprehend them under a general formula. They found 
this by bringing out the positive significance of the notion 
of Nature, which the Cynic had used cliiefly in a negative 
way, a;? an antithesis to the “conventions” (ro/xos*), from 
which his knowledge had made him free. Even in this 
negative use of the notion, it is implied that whatever active 
tendencies in man are found to be “ natural ” — that is indc- 
[leiulent of and uncorru]3tcd by social customs and conven- 
tions-- -will properly lake effect in outward acts; but the 
adoption of “conformity to nature,” as a general positive 
rule for outward conduct, seems to have been due to the 
influence on Zeno of At:ademic tcat:hing. Whence, henvever, 
can this authority belong to the Natural, unless Nature, the 
ordered creation of whic h man is a part, be itself somehow 
reasonable, an exjiressiijn or cmibodiment of divine law and 
wisdom? 'i'he conc:cption of the world, as organised and fitted 
by divine thought, was roinmon, in some form, to all the 
philosopliics that looked back to Socrates as their founder ; 
and an important section of these philosophies had been led 
to the vie\’ that this divine thought was the one real Being 
of the universe. This pantheistic doctrine harmonised 
thoroughly with the Stoic view of human good ; but being 
unable to conceive substance idealistically, they (with con- 

* The word “duty” in the modern <;cnse is perhaps misleading as 
a translation of KaffijKoy ; because an act so termed is not a “right act ” 
{KaT6p$tM}fjLa)f unless performed from a right motive, in a purely 
reasonable nr wise state of mind ; otherwise it has merely an external 
fitness or suitability. ^ 
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siderable aid from the earlier system of Heraclitus) supplied 
a materialistic side to their pantheism,' 'Ct)nceiving divine 
thought as a function of the primary and most pure material 
substance, a subtle fiery aaher. 'fhey held the physical 
world to liave been devtjloped out of Zeus, so conceived; 
to be, in fact, a modification of his ctcriial substance 
into whi( h it would u'ltimately be sublimated and re- 
absorbed ; * meanwhile it was throughout ])ermeated with 
the fashioning fone of his divine spirit, and perfectly 
ordered by his prescient law. 'l*he world, being thus essen- 
tially divine, they held to be perfect, regarded as a whole ; 
whatever defects may ap[)ear in its parts must be conceived to 
become evanescent in the sight of that Supreme Reason whicJi 
“ knows how to even the odd and to order the disorderly, 
and to whom the unlovely is dear.'’ " 'I’his theological view of 
the physical universe had a double effeid on the cthic's of the 
Stoic. In the first plac e, it gave to his ( ardinal conviction 
of the all suffirriency of wi.sdom for human wi--llbeing a root 
of cosmical fact, and an atmo.splu rc of religious and sc^cial 
emotion. The exerc:ise of wisdom was now viewed as the 
pure life of that j)arli('le of divine substam'e which was 
ill v(‘ry truth the god witliin him”; the reason wIkjso 

* This primary sulistance- -in its material aspect — was conceived as 
originally a liighly clastic body ; wliirh was supposed by successive 
condensations to become clifferentialed into portions of uner|ua1 density 
and tension,- the four elements. Other tlilTereiices in the (pialitics <if 
matter, as empirically kiK^wii to us, were explained to be due to the 
presence in earth and water of currents of ;ether varying in tension 
(or, ill some cases of fire and air, the rarer and imire elastic pair (if 
elements). And, by wliat ajipears to us a most bi/arre confusion <if 
ideas, these a*l her- currents wi*re conceive*! to be the forces that lieKl 
together — or, ad*>pting Ari.-iL*)telian l.'inguage, the very “forms” that 
constituted — the difTercnt kinds of matter, */#/*? din'crenl. 

" The <|iiolation is fr*)in the hymn nttributerl to Cleaiithes, who 
presided over the Stoic school l^elwcen Zeno un*l Chrysippus. 
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Miprcma< y he maintained was the reason of Zeus, and of 
all gods and reasonable men, no less than his own ; its 
legalisation in any one individual was thus the common good 
of all rational fteings as such ; “ the sage could not stretch 
out a finger rightly without thereby hencfiling all other 
sages,” --nay, it might even be said that he was “as useful 
to /cus as Zeus to him.” It is, I '•conceive, in view of this 
union in reason of ration.^l beings that friends are alloweil 
to be “ external goods” lo'^thc sage, and that the possession 
of good children is also counted a good. Hut again, the 
same' conce])lion served to harmonize the higher and the 
lower elements of human life. for even in the physical or 
non-ralional man, as originally constituted, we may see 
clear indications of the divine design, which it belongs to 
his rationtil will to carry into conscious execution ; indeed, 
in the first stage of human life, before reason is fully de- 
^'el<^ped, uiK'orrupted natural impulse cflccts what is after- 
wards tlie ^vork of reason. Thus the formula of “living 
according l*» nature,” in its application to man as the 
“rational animal, may be understood both as directing that 
reason is to govern, and as indicating how that govern- 
ment is to be practically exercised. In man, as in every 
other animal, from the moment of birth natural impulse 
prornjjtS to self preservation, and to the maintenance of liis 
physical liame in its original integrity ; then, when reason 
has been developed and has recognised itself as its own 
sole good, these “primary ends of nature,” and whatever 
promotes these, still constitute the outward objects at which 
reason is to aim ; there is a c'crtain value (d^ia) in them, in 
jiroportion to which they arc “ preferred ” (Tr^toy/y/zevu) and 
their opposites “ rejected” («<7ro7r/j«r;y/*cra) ; indeed, it is only 
in the due and consistent exercise of such preference «ind 
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rejection that wisdom can find its practical manifestation. 
In this way all or most of the things commonly judged 
to be “goods ** — health, strength, wealth, famc,^ etc.- -are 
brought within the sphere of the sage’s cHbicc, though his 
real good still lies solely in the wisdom of the choice, and 
not in the thing chosent; just as an archer aims at the InilTs- 
cyc, his end being not fnc mark itself, but the manifestation 
of his skill in hitting it.“ 

AVe may illustrate the dis^Inclion just explained by 
referring to a i)oint in the practical teaching of the Stoics 
which modern readers sometimes find perplexing, — their 
encouragement of suicide. 'I'his at first sight seems to us 
inconsistent, at once with the virtuous fortitude which they 
commend find with their belief in the providential ordering 
of the world. ISTen are commonly driven to suicide by the 
miseries of life ; but how, we ask, can the sage, to whom 
pain is no evil, be thus moved to quit the post which Divine 
Reason has assigned to him ? 'The answer is, that if pain 
be not an evil, it is yet an alternative to be rejected, if pain- 
lessness is properly obtainable ; and on the other hand, life is 
not a good in the view of wisdom, and though its preserva- 
tion is generally to be preferred, cases may arise in which the 
sage receives unmistakable natural indications that death 
is jirefcrablc to life. Such indications, the Stoics held, 

' The Stoics seem to have varied in their view of “good repute,’* 
ciido^fa ; at first, when the school was more under the influence of 
Cynicism, they professed an outward as well as an inward indifference 
to it ; ultimately they conceded the point to common 'sense, and in- 
cluded it among “preferred ” things. 

*•* This comparison appears to have been variously applied by differ- 
ent .Stoics ; but it appeai-s to me well adapted to illiistr.ate the important 
doctrine with which I have connected it ; and wc may infer from Cicero 
{De Finihus^ Book 111.) that it was so used at least by some members of 
thcfschool. 
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were given by mutilations, incurable diseases, and other 
disasters, — even by extreme [>ain ; and 'vvlicii they were 
clearly given, wisdom and strength were as much mani- 
fested in followiAg these leadings of nature or Providence 
as they were manifested at other times in resisting the 
seductions of j)lcasuie and j)ain. • 

So far we have considered the nature ” of the in- 
dividual man ai):irt from nis social relations ; but it is 
obvious lliKt tiu* sphere of virtue, as commonly conceived, 
•lies chiefly in such relations. And this was fully recognised 
in the Stoic account of duties {Ka(h]KovTa) ; indeed, their 
ex])Osition of the “ natural ” basis of justice, the evidences 
in man’s mental and [ihysical constitution that he was born 
not for himself but for mankind, is the most important part 
of their work, in the region of praclii'al morality. Here, 
however, we especially notice the double significance of 
“natural,” as applied to (i) what actually exists everywhere 
or for the most pait, (j) what would exist if the oiiginal 
plan of man's life were fully carried out ; and we find that 
the Stoics have not clearly harmonised the two elements of 
the notion. That man was “naturally” a political animal 
Aristotle had already taught : in the ideal view of nature 
whic'h the Stoics framed, he was, we may say, cosmopoiitkai ; 
for it was an immediate inference from the Stoic concep- 
tion of the u..i verse as a whole that all rational beings, 
in the unity of the reason that is common to all, form 
naturally one community with a common law. That the 
members of this “city of Zeus” should observe their con- 
tracts, abstain from mutual harm, combine to protect each 
Other from injury, w'cre obvious points of natural law ; while, 
again, it was clearly necessary to the preservation of human 
society that its members should form sexual unions, j)roducc 
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children, anil bestow rare on their rearing and training. 
r»iit beyond this nature did not seem to go in determining 
the relations of tlie sexes; accordingly, we find that com- 
munity of wives was a feature of Zeno’s ide*il commonwealth, 
just as it was of Plato’s; and other Stoics arc represented 
as maintaining, and illustrating with rather offensive para- 
doxes, tlie convcntidnality and relativity of the received 
code of sexual morality. Again, the strict theory of the 
s»‘h(jol recognised no government or laws as true or bind- 
ing except those of the sage; he alone is the true ruler, the' 
true king. So far, the Stoic “nature” seems in danger 
of being as revolutionary as Rousseau’s. Tractically, how- 
ever, this revolutionary aspect of the noti(.)n was kept for 
the most part in the background; the rational law of an 
ideal commiinily remained peacefully undistinguished front 
the positive ordinances and customs of actual society ; and 
the “natural ” ties that actually bound each man to family, 
kinsmen, fatlierland, and to unwise humanity generally, 
.supjdied the outline on which the external manifestation of 
justice was delineated.^ So, again, in the view taken by 
the Stoics of the duties of sot ial decorum, and in their 
altitude to the pojiular religion, we find a fluclualing com- 
promise hetwTcn the tendency to reimdiate what is artificial 
and conventional, and the tendency to revere what is actual 
and established ; each tendency ex])ressing in its t)wn way 
an adhesion to the principle of “conforming to nature.” 

Among the ])rimary ends of nature, in which wisdom 
recognised a certain preferability, the Stoics included frec- 

* It seems to have t»ocii a generally accej)lcfi maxim that the Stoic 
s»age wouM take part in public life, unless some special obstacle pre- 
^VLMitefi him ; the critics of the school, however, observed that in practice 
inch obstacles were usually found by tlic Stoic philosophers. 
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<Ioin from bodily [uiin ; hut they refused, even in this outer 
eoiirt of wisdom, to find a ff)r pleasure. 'I'hcy held 

that the latter was not an ohjeet of um'orrut)ted natural 
imiuilse, hut aft “ alteriirowth ” (tn-zyei i /y//*/), a mere eon 
.setiuenee of natural impulses attaining their ends. T'hcy 
thus cmloav<jined to resist h'liieiireaivsm even on the j^round 
where the latter seems fyriiiia Jacie Strongest -in its appeal, 
namely, to the natuial pi. asure seeking of all living things. 
N^<^r did they merely mean ^»y pleasure the gratifiea- 

tion of bodily appetite ; we find ( 'hrj'sippus urgiiig, as 
a deeisixe argument against Aiislotle, that pure si)e4 illation 
was “a kind nf amusi^ineiit, that is, pleasure." I'Aen the 
‘*joy and gladness* cr</YiniriM'i;) that areompany the 

exereise of virlue seisu to have heen regarded hy them as 
merely an mseijar.ible a<'< ident, not the essential ('onstitiient 
of wellheing. 'I'hus it is only hy a later moilifieation of 
Stoieism ' that theeiTulness or peai.e of mind is taken as 
the real ultimate end, to >\hi<h llu; cxerc'ise of virlue is 
merely a me -ns ; in Zeno’s system it is good volition, 
and not the fi'eling that attends it, whieh I'onstitules the 
essenee of good life. At the same time, sinee j)li asanl 
feeling of sonu! kind miist always hiivc. l)een a promini*nl 
ekrmenl in the popular ('(mccj)tion of “wellheing” or 
“welfare” (cr^cir Aor#'*), it is prohahlc llial the serene 
joys of virLvie, and the griellessness which the sage was 
eonreived to maintain amid the worst lorture.s, foriiieii 
the main attraetions of Stoic ism for iiic:)st minds. In this 
sense, then, it may l^c fairly .said that Stoic s and means 
made rival offers to mankind of the same kind of happi- 
nc‘ss ; the philosopliiral pec iiliaiilies cif either system may 

' This iiiiniiiicaiiim - far a?. I am .aware-- is ii‘»t Jctiiiiu-ly tube 
h*iin«l eailiiT than Cicero. Cf. /r'j/, p. 95, nole* 2 , 
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be equally traced to the desire of maintaining that inde- 
pendence of the c hanges and chances of life which seemed 
essential to a settled serenity of sc^ul. 'Fhe Stoic edaims on 
this head were the loftiest ; as the wellbeing of their model 
sage was independent, not only of external things and bodily 
c:c)nditions, but of tin?e itself ; it was fully realised in a 
single exercise <3f wisdom and could not be increased by 
duration. 'Fhis paradox is violent, but it is cpiite in harmony 
with the spirit of Stoicism ; ar*d we arc more startled to 
find that the Kpfturean sage, no less than the Stoic*, is to 
be haii]iy c^ven on the rack ; that his happiness, too, dc'pcnds 
ablest entirely iii)on insight and right calciilaLion, fortune 
having very little to do with it, and is uniiniiaired by bi*ing 
restricted in duration, when his mind has ai)t)rchended the 
natural limits of life ; that, in short, T'^picurus makes hardly 
less strenuous efforts than Zeno to eliminate imperfec:tion 
from the conditions of human existence. 'I’his charac teristic 
is the key to the c hief differencres between Epicureanism 
and the more naive hedonism of Aristi])pus. 'The latter 
system gave the simplest and most obvious answer tcj 
the inejuiry after ultimate good for man ; but besides 
being liable, w-hen developed consistently and unreservedly, 
to offend the common moral consc.iousncss, it admittedly 
failed to provide the “ ccunpletcncss ” and “security” 
which, as Aristotle .says, “one divines to belong to man’s 
true Good.”’ Philoso{)hy, in the Greek view, should 
be the art as w^ell as the .science of good life ; and 
hedonistic philosophy would seem to be a bungling and 

^ It was aclinillod hy ilic Cyrcnaics that even the ‘'age could not 
count tin a life of unintcrruixlcil pleasure ; anti Theodorus, the frankest 
oGh<? schc^ol, is saifl tt> have expressly taught that the s.age would, under 
certain circumstances, commit thefi, adultery, and sacrilege. 
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uncertain art of ijlcasiiro, as pleasure is ordinarily conceived. 

Nay, it would even he found that the habit of ])hilosophical 
reflection oft c« operated adversely to the attainment of this 
(Mid ; by developing the thinker s solf-consciousncss, so as to 
disturb that normal relation to exf^nnal (objects on which 
the zest of ordinary enjoinient depends. Hence we find 
that Liter thinkers of tii., C'yrcnaic scho(d felt themselves 
compelled to ( hange their fundamental notion ; thus Theo- 
dorus defined the good as “gladness” dejiending on 

wisdom, as distinct from mere pleasure : i\hile Ilegesias 
proclaimed inat happiness w.i^ unattainable, and that the 
chief function of wisdom was to render life painless by 
jiroducing indifference to all things that give pleasure, 
but by sui'b changes the system lost the support that it 
had had in the pleasure seeking tendencies of ordinary 
men; indeed, with Ilegesias the jnirsuit of pleasure has 
turned into its opposite, and one is not surprised to learn 
that this hedonist's lectures were forbidden as stimulating 
to suicide. It was cU'ar that if jihilosophic hedonism was 
to be established on a broad and firm basis, it must some- 
how combine in its notion of good what the plain man 
naturally sought with what philosophy could plausibly offer. 

Such a combinal’on was effected, with some little violence, 
by Epicurii ; whose system, with all its defects, showed a 
remarkable fiower of standing the test of time, as it attracted 
the unqualified adhesion of generation after generation of 
disciples for a period of some six centuries. 

l^picurus maintains, on the one hand, as emphatically as ^ 17. 
Aristippus, that pleasure is the sole ultimate good, and pain 
the sole evil ; that no pleasure is to be rejected except for h c.) 
its painful consequences, and no pain to be chosen excejit 
as a means to greater pleasure; that the stringency of all 
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Kiws ami c uslmiis dcpcmls scikly <»ii the pen; hies allac hed 
to their violation : that, in short, all virtuous eomhirt and 
all spe('iilati\e ac tivity arc enijUy and useless, except as 
crontrihmini; to the ]>leasanlness of the ageni's life. And 
he assures us that hco means hy pleasinc what plain men 
mean liy it; and ihAt if the t^ral ilications of aj)|»etite 
and sense are diseaided, the n )tion is emptied of its 
significance. So far the systom Avoiild seem to suit the 
inclinations of the most thoroiii;h-^oinLf vohi[)tiiary. Ihit 
its aspect c hanges when we learn that the highest point 
i)( pleasure, wheihei in body or mind, is to be attained by 
the tncre removal of j»ain or disturbance, after which pleasure 
admits cjf variation only and not <.)f augmentati(.)ii ; that 
therefore the tit most gratifieation of which the body is 
callable may be provided by the simplest means, and that 
“natural wealth " is no nic^ire than any man can earn. 'J’his 
doctrine has a curious afiinily to tlie depreciatory view 
of sensual pleasure expounded in riato's ; but it 

must be carefully distinguished from it. Plato’s jioint is, that 
mere removal of the pain cjf want is mistaken by the sensu- 
alist for a jileasiirc, fiom the illusion produced througli 
contrast ; what JOpicurus maintains is that the satisfaction of 
want restores the trancjuil agieeablefecrling which accompanies 
the mere sense of normal life, uniufTlcd by pain or anxiety ; 
and that this “plea.surc of stable condition ” ( KararmifiaTiK^] 
ydovi'j) has in the highest degree the ipiality of positive 
pleasure. A second and no les.s decided divergence from 
vulgar sensualism, and from the Cyreiiaic system, is found 
in the Kjiicurean doctrine that, though the body is the original 
source and rocjt of all pleasure, still the pleasures and pains 
<>f the mind arc actually far more important than those of 
the body, owing to the accumulation of feeling caused by 
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memory and antirj’pation. If these two positions In- granted, 
ICp’eiirus is confident of providing for his sage that secure 
continuity of hc^ipiiicss which (obviously cannot be realised 
by the pursuit of pleasure as ordinarily understood. He 
could not promise his disciples that bodily pain should 
never j:)rcponderate over bodily plea^firc, though he endeav- 
oured to c omfort them Ir* the consideration that all organic 
])aiiis iwc^ei/hcr short in duration or slight in intensity ; but 
though for a transient [nriod the llesh may yield an 
(nerjilus of pain men to the sage, it will always be possible 
for him to i. dress the balanc e Ijy mental jileasures and 
bring out a net result of present g<H)d, if only his mind be 
kept duly free from the disturbance of idle fears for the future. 

d’o [jrovide this undisturbedness, then, is the important, 
the indispc*nsal)li' function of philosoi>hy; for men’s most 
serious alarms for the future arise from their dread of death 
and their dread of the displeasure of th(‘ gods ; and these 
sources ot dru^ad can only be removed by a true theory of 
the physical universe and man’s position in it ; the deliver- 
ance that h^thics .shows to he needed must be sought from 
Physics. J'.picurus found this deliverance in the atomism of 
Dcinocri^iis,^ which explained the whole constitution of the 


^ Till only important moclifiration introducocl by Ejiicuriis in tlic 
fundanu nlal prini:ipk*s of Democritcan pliysict* was to allribule to llie 
falling atoms— -wliich be, like r)tMm>crilus, assunu’d as ilic original 
cU-mciUs of things — a spontaneous tendency to deviate iiifuiitcsiinally 
from the j'kcrjxMidicidar. I'his suppt>sition seemed necessary explain 
the collisions of atoms which resulletl in the frirmalion of worlds; it 
was also used ns a physical basis for the doctrine of Krcc Will in man, 
which Kpicurus thought it eiliically important to maintain— in contrast 
to the Stoic siihmissirm tf> the decrees of destiny. I have already 
mentioned that Ejneurus’s ethical i>ositioii W'as also partially anticipatcii 
hy Democritus ; his system may bo regarded as gciicrate«.l by a combiau- 
tion of Dcinocritcan and Cyrciiatc cloiucuts. 
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physical universe in a ]iuivly inerhanif::il manner, without 
the intervention of an ordering intelligence. Clods, on this 
theory, become sn peril nous from a cosmological point of 
view ; but Epicurus i.'^ no atheist ; he acx epts as well 
founded the common belief that these blessed and immortal 
beings exist, and cveb holds that iihantasms of them are 
from time to time ])resented to men in tlreams and waking 
visions ; but there is, he holds, no reason to be, afraid of 
their wrath ariil vengeance. “ “I'lie blessed and incorrtiptiblc , 
has Ilf) troubles of its own, and causes none to others ; it is 
not subject to either anger or favour.” 

The dread of something after death being thus removed, 
there remains the dread of death' itself. lUit this, Epicurus 
argues, is due to a mere illusion of thought ; death a|)i>ears 
to us formidable because we confuseilly conceive our- 
selves as meeting it ; but in fact no such meeting can occur, 
because “ when we are, death is absent from us ; when 
death is c:oine, we are no more.” 'Thus death is really 
nothing to us ; the sage will dismiss the thought of it, 
and will live in the fruition of “deathless goods” — the 
delights of serene unperturbed existence, of which the 
limitations arc unfclt just bccauiSe they arc so thoroughly 
known, 

'Icmpcrancc and Fortitude of a sort will manifestly 
belong to a ]diiloso]diic life consistently framed on the 
basis of this wisdom ; but it is not so clear that the Epicurean 
sage will be always just. lie will of course not regard 
Justice as a good in itself ; “natural justice,” says ICpicurus, 

“ is merely a compact of expediency to prevent mutual 
harm ” ; still the sage will doubtless enter into this compact 
to escape harm from his fellow-men; hut why should he 
observe it if he finds secret injustice possible and con- 
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vonicnt? Epicurus frankly admits that liis only motive will 
l»c to avoid the painful anxieties that the perpetual dread of 
discovery would entail ; but he maintains tliat this motive 
is ad(*(|iiate, and that Justice is inseparable from a life of 
true ])lcasure. A similar sincere but imperfectly successful 
effort to free bis egoistic hedonftm from anti social in- 

•i 

ferenccs may be found in his exuberant exaltation of the 
value 9f friendshi]! ; it ‘s based, he conceives, solely on 
mutual utility ; yet he tell* us that the sage will on occasion 
die for a friend, and his only objection to complete “com- 
iniinity of /oods among friends'* is that the suggestion 
implies an absence of the perfect mutual trust that belongs 
to friendship. Such utterances arc all the more striking 
because in (^tber respet'ls the model sage of JCj)icurus ex- 
hibits a coldly prudent detachment from human ties : he will 
not fall in love, nor become the father of a family, nor — unless 
uniler exceptional circumstances- enter into political life. 
And in fact we fiml that Ibis paradox of devoted friendship 
baseii on pure self-interest was one of the few points in the 
master’s teaching that caused peii)lexily and division of 
opinion among l^picureans ; who appear, liowever, to have 
accepted the doctrine unreservedly, though they ofler'^'d 
diflercni cx])lanations of it. We may believe that on this 
point the example of liipicurus, w’ho was a man of eager and 
aflcctionate temperament, and ]icculiarly unexclusive sym- 
pathies,^ supplied what was lacking in the argumentative 
cogency of his teaching. The genial fellowship of the 
philosophic community that he collected in his garden 
« remained a striking leuturc in the traditions of his school ; 

and certainly the ideal which Stoics and Epicureans equally 

% 

^ It is nuteil of him that he did not disdain the co-operation uither 
of \v«.>nicn or of slaves in his philosophical lalj^mrs. 
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sni(K»lli-flo\vii\^ cxi.stcmv, was niosl easily lealisctl on llic 
JC|)ii iirean plan of withdrawing from politioal^ind diali:(*tical 
ronilict to simple living and serene leisure, — in iniilalion 
of the eternal K‘isure of the gods, apart from the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms thal^ we call a world. 

'The two systems which have just been described were 
those that ukjsI i>rominently attracted the attention, of the 
anci(uit world, so far as it was directed to ethi* s, from their 
almost simultaneous rmgin to thi; end of the 2nd cetitury 
A.n., when Stoicism almost vanishes from our view. I>ut 
side by side with them the schools of Plato and Aristotle 
still maintained a continuity of tradition, and a more or less 
vigorous life ; and pliilosophy, as a re(*og!iised element of 
(Ireco-Roman culture, was understood to be divided among 
th(;se four branches. The internal history, however, of the 
four schools was very different. We find no develoi)mcnl 
worthy of notice in Aristotelian ethics ; the philosophic 
i-nergy of Aristotle’s disciples seems to ha\e been somewhat 
weighed down by the inheritance of the master’s vast work, 
and distracted by the c\ani[)le of his many-sided activity. 
The Epicureans, again, from their mujuestioning acceptance 
of the “dogmas”’ of their founder, ahnf>Kt deserve to be 
called a sect rather than a school. On tlie other hand, 
the outward coherence of tradition in Plato’s scliool was 
strained by changes of great magnitude, so that the liis- 
torians of philosophy reckon not one but several “Aca- 
demics.” Wc have already had occasion to note the two 
most important characteri.slics of the ethical doctrine of the 
“Old Academy” that iininediaR.ly succeeded the master — 

* /fhe last charge <if Epicurus to his disciples is said to have been, 
Tuji^ Soy/jLdruv fitjAvijaUai, 
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vi/. that at least its main luxly,' iintlcr Sj)cu.sipinis, denied 
that pleasure was a constitiuait of human wcllhein^, and that 
it adopted “ coyformity to nature " as a fundamental jjraetical 
ma\im. Uoth these points apjjear to hrin^ the older Aea- 
demies into close affinity with Stou ism : indeed the most 
definite difference between the two cloc trines was that what 
the Stoic?> (Jiily allowed be “preferred” the Academics 
admitted as “ i^ood.” 'flu latter thus attained the old three- 
fold dixiMion ofi^ood into jJjood of the soul, i.e. virtue, (2) 
j^ood of the body, i.r. health and hi^h fitness of orj^ans for their 
respective fie (lions, ami (3) c\*ernnl pjoods, such as wealth, 
power, reputation , and they accordingly regarded virtue as 
the chief but not the sole constituent of wellbeing. “ A \iew 
not very d’ffcrent from this, but allowing more imj)ortance 
to outward cinaimstanres, was held by the Peripatclks; on 
wlioni, when the energies of Plato's school w(*rc absorbi d in 
Sceptici.sin (al:ouf 275 100 I'.c.), it chiefly devolved to main- 

tain what may b<* <'alled the moderate** orthodox view of 
the relation of morality to wellbeing, — in ot»position to the 

^ ^\’c liMiii, however, from .\ri-^toflc tli.'if F.ii'Iomis, wlio ms fo 
have I'ceii :'L any rale for mu.ic time a im-aiiber of ilie '.rhfiol, aUitptfil, 
in oj>posii,oii to llie main ho«ly, a purely hcih>nistit' inteipretalion af Ul:i- 
niate : and ihe extreme anli-heiloiiism of Si)cnsip|jus seems Icj have 

been tr insient in ihe velmol, since ue aic tolil that K ran Uw .id mil led 
lileasurc in his scale 1 if goods, jilaeing it after health and liefore wealth. 

“ It shoidit he noti-d that the .\c.a«lemic school seem sfion to have 
siihstaiiti.iily ailmitted that r.e]iaralion of Klhics fiom 'I'lieology whhlt 
Aristotle ailv<ieated again‘'t Plato ; f<ir if, as we an* told (('’lein. Alex, 
ir. v. 24), Xenocialcs ilisi ingiiishcil two kinds of Wi^floin {t/tfiovijiris), one 
of which is practical, while the other, also called aofpia, is sj'teeulative 
and concerneil with “first causes and iiilelligible being,’' it is merely a 
verbal adhesion to Plato which prevents his assertion from being altii- 
gether Aristotelian. 

® There were different ilcgrees of this model ation, but in no casjj was 
it very moderate, if wo may judge from ihe extent to which Aiistulle's 
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Stoic paradoxus, which insist ccl on attriI)Uting to their sage’s 
condition all desirable (pialilics without re serve or liinilation. 

It was under the leadership of Arcesilaiij (fi. 315, d, 240 
u.r.) that the remarkable turn of Flato’s sc hool in the direc- 
lion of philosophical scepticism look place. 'I'he Academics 
were not, it i.s to be observed, the first sceptics of the post- 
Aristotelian era; before them I’yrrho of Elis -a contem- 
porary of Zeno and Kpiciirus -had taught that settled 
abstinence from dogmatic aftirinalion was the best way of 
attaining that passionless tranquillity of soul which Stoics 
and liLpicureans agreed in extolling. The degree of affinity 
between Pyrrho and Arccsilaus is difficult exactly to ascer- 
tain ; since, apart from any inlluence of I*yrrhonism, we 
can eiSly understand how, wlu*n the tradition of Plato’s 
personal teaching had faded away, the negative aspect of 
the Socratic method, so powerfully i^resented in many of 
the Platonic dialogues, should give to those who learnt the 
master’s doctrine from books an irresistible impulse towards 
scepticism. ICvcn in so constructive a dialogue as the 
Republic Plato represents the concrete sensible world in 
which the philosopher has to ac t as not, stric’tly speaking, 
a subject of knowledge, Init of o[)inion ; hence Arcesilaus 
might w’cll regard himself as following Plato in denying the 
dogmatic cc;rlainty which the Stoii:s attributed to the “apjjre- 
hensive impressions” of the senses, and in teaching that 
“ probability ” (to cjUoyor) must be men’s guide to vrell- 
being.^ Of the particulars of the ethical teaching of 

successor Theoi>hraslus was attacked for his weakness in conceding that 
there was a degree of torture whicli would prevent a good man from 
being haj^py.— -(T. Cic. V. viii, 24. 

^ I follow Zeller in this view of the moral teaching of Arcesilaus : 
it is based on a passage of Sextus Kminriciis [Math. vii. 158). 1 ought, 

howCver, to say that other authorities treat thec^cpticism of Arccsilaus 
as nearly indistinguishalile from Pyrrho's. 
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Arrcsilaus wc know litllc or notliing ; hut his more brilliant 
successor, Carncades (A 213, //. 12S li.c.), appears to have 
applied his scejiticism in a morally dangerous manner : we 
are told that, the (Kreasitm of a fanunis embassy of 
philosophers to Rome (155 ii.c.) — when he produced quite 
a fitroir among the Roman youth - after arguing on the 
side of justice one day lie triumt>Jianlly refuted his own 
arguments on the secoii.! day. Perhajis it was partly the 
desire foi* a greater practical^ certainty than scepticism could 
yit'ld which led the A('adem) bac:k from its scc[>tical position 
t») a kind (if eclecticism, in which something like Stoic 
doc trine with the most c\tra\\u;art elements eliminated was 
taught as identic al with the moral teaching of Plato and 
Aristotle. 'Phe compleiion of this change is represcintcd by 
Antiochus of Ascaloii,' whose lectures, as President of the 
Ac:u:leiiiy, were attended by Cicero in yi I5.c. A similar 
disiiosition to conqirornisc had already been manifested in 
the Stoic sch.<Mjlj est)ecially by PanaUius, who presided over 
the scIkjoI at Mhciis for some time in the latter half of the 
2nd century u.c. ; “ it had also ap])eared among the T^eripa- 
tetics. 'The broad result of these movements seems to liave 
been a widcsiiroad acceptance, among Stoics, y\cademics, 
and Peripatetics alike, of a moral doctrine of which the 
main cc^'nlent wns really of Stoic origin ; the chief conlro- 

^ Philo, tiic pic(lcci-:>2»or and ina.*>tcr of Antiochus, i'i said to have 
occupied an iillcrmcdiate position lielween Carncades and the latter, 
and is accordingly regarded by some as the founder of a l*'ourth Academy, 
that of Antiochus being ranked as Fifth. It is U) he noted that Antio- 
chus, while rejecling some of the Stoic paradoxes — as that all sins were 
ccjually sinful, and th.at \irtuc was sufficient for perfect wellhciiig -still 
admitted others I hat were very startling to common sense. We learn 
from Cicero that he held with the .Stoics that the sage alone can he 
truly wealthy, bc.autiful, rcjyal, free. 

* Probably about 130-1 10 11. c. • ^ 
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versy bctwc'cn the Stoics and the other two sdiools turning 
not on tlie determination of the particulars pf Virtue and 
I )uty, but on the question of the degree in which \’irtue was 
suflicieiit for Wellbeing.' In both cases Uhis tendenc'y to 
Kclecticism was favoured by the spread of (Ireek philosophy 
in cultivated circles at Koine ; since the jaactical Roman 
mind could not easily l:v- brought to a genuine and earnest 
acc eptance either of scepticism or of the more parado.xical 
positions of the Stoics. ^ * 

In the history of (ircco-Romnn c ivilisation the introduc'- 
tiori of Hellenic' philo.sophy into Rome along with other 
elements of ircllenisni is a ehange of great moment ; but 
in the development of ethical theory its importance is 
of a secondary kind, us the Romans never tanerged from 
the state of ciiscipleship to (ireek teachers at least as 
regards fundamental points of philo.sophieal doetrine. In- 
deed a certain indisjiosition in the Roman intellect to 
philosophy appears in the elforts made at first to exehide 
the new thought. In i6i n.c . a decree of the Senate 
forbade, “philosophers and rhetoricians ” to reside in Rome ; 
and Plutarc.h (Cufo A/ajor, c hap, \.\ii.) lias described the 
aversion prcjduccd in the mind of the elder (’ato by the 
philosophic embassy six years later to which J before 
referred. lint the in\asion was found irrcsi.stible ; first 
Epicureanism gnined hearers and followers amejng Romans 
open to new ideas ; not long after, Stoic ism was Yeiiresented 
in Rome by Paiuetiii.s, w’ho remained there for several years 
and was admitted to the intimacy of Scipio and Lielius ; 

* The oitlioilo\ (f|ipo>ieiit'> of Stoicism - -Aciulciiiics or l’t‘ri|i.iletics 
- «lo iKit .seem to have ever cliquiletl the absolute prefer.ability of Virtue 
to all com]»eting olyecls of desire, nor even its sunieieney for Wellbeini', 
in^s^nie <legree; but only its sulficienry for per/itt Wellbeing. 
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early in the rst rentury we find Thilo there,, teaching a 
semi-sccptic;al phase of Academic doctrine ; nor were Peri- 
patetics wanting. One of the greatest works of Roman 
literature - the ]>oem of hiK ivtius — gives evidence of the 
genuine and inli'iisi; I'nlhnsiasm with which l^ipicureanism 
was weU'omed liy a ceitaifi class of minds in Romt' ; it 
does not, however, seem to have lieen the hedonistic' vii*w 
of ultimate good whi<'h ttracled l.iu:retius, hut rather the 
cflicacy’of the atomislic e.^[)lanati(m of the physical world to 
give tran^juillity of soul by banishing superstitious fears. 

'^I’he Academy, in its sc eptical or its eclectic phase,' had a 
still more laiiuius Roman ac:.»,('riie in (iicero ; whose work, ('im- 
if we \\cro studying llic history of ethical iUcraittrv^ would 
clann a large share of vuir attention, since there is probably 
io anc'iciit tieatise ^^hi('h has done more than his JJe oj/iciis 
to coninuinicatc a kiunvledge of ancient morality to mediieval 
and modern lunope. Hut in the development cjf ethical 
dotftifii! th<’ [mportanc'e of ('iccro is cjoiiiparativoly small, 
since he sr,'reely exhibits any real indeijcndence of philo- 
sophic thought j indeed his own claim -and he is not usually 
over-modest — is that he has presented his fcllow-c'ountrymen 
with (heck philosophy in ix Roman dress. He declares 
himself a disciple of the .sccjUical Ac'ademy ; but the chief 
signi nuance of this adhesion in Ethics at least seems to 
have bee: that he felt relieved from the nccessfly of making 
up his mirtd finally on the controvcr.sy between the limited 
and the unlimited advoc'.icy of the c laims of \'irtne to con- 
stitute or confer happiness.“ At any rate the c.hief part of 

' Cicc'ro (Ifclart's himself Ici lielung 1o the Ac.uleniy legardcil as 
inainiaiiiing Scepticism ; but his nrlhcsion to the scejjlical position seem^ 
to have been of a broad aiul iinphilosophical kind : and in ethics, witli 
whicli we are heie ci»ncenied, he is certainly rather eclectic than '•re])tu -I. 

- Isay “ ctuislitiUe or confer happiness," bc'cau^e it seems ti.iiie 
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the contents of tlie above-mentioned treatise on (external) 
duties, is simply taken from the Stoic: PaiiiCtius, and may 
l)C regarded as a specimen of the practical teaching of 
Stoicism in its eclectic phase. We may note Certain leading 
features of this doctrine, the framework of which is sup 
plied by the old scheme of four cardinal virtues, (i) In 
defining the sphere of Wisdom something is conc:i‘ded to 
the Aristotelian advocacy of the pursuit of knowledge for 
its own sake, tlunigh sijeculation is still sulK>rdinatcd to 
action. (2) Along with, but distim t from, llie strict 
Justice that bids men mutually abstain from unprovoked 
harm, respect pr<ii)erty, a!'*d fulfil contracts, is placed 
Beneficence ur Liberality, manifested in rendering to all 
men such services as can be given witboul sacrifice, 
and aiding more largely, •^liose bound to us by closer lies — 
fellow-citizens, kinsmen in various degrees, friends, benefac- 
tors, and especially the Fatherland, which has the strongest 
claim of all. (3) Under the head of Fortitude or Clrcatness 
of Soul two dinerent (pialilics are distinguished as praise- 
worthy, — the i)hilosopher’s c:onlempt of external things and 
events, and the spirit that impels the man of action to 
difficult and dangerous enterprises. Finally (4), the fourth 
virtue, 'remperance, is conceived as the realisation in a 
special sphere of “ proj)riety or “becomingness,” which, 
in a wider sense, is an aspect or accomtianiment of all virtue. 
It is further noteworthy that, in a popular treatment of 
ethics, Stoicism, as represented by ranictius, did not disdain 
to discuss the “ expediency ” {ufi/c ) — in a vulgar sense — of 

clear that Cicero — unlike (at least) llic earlier Stoics — iinJerstands 
or hfu/a 7 ti(a fo ]>e a result pro(liu:c<l l>y virtuous action, not 
.something of ^hich virtuous action is the sole or main clement. See 
Dc V. viii. 23. 
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conduct, as distinct from its moral goodness {Jumgstum') ; ^ 
and espcciall)^to enforce the duties of mutual kindness by 
an exposition of the resulting worldly advantages to those 
who fulfil them. •It seems even to have allowed that there 
were cases of apparent conflict between expediency and 
virtue, deserving of careful considenjtion : it was held, of 
course, that virtue was always truly e^i edient, but it ^^as an 
open question lunv far the re.Jisation of virtue involved the 
sacrifice of* the agent’s worldiy interests to soc:ial duty - 
it was disputed how far a trader in bargaining was bound to 
disclose circumstances materially affecting the value of his 
w'ares. 


It is, however, in jurispmdence rather than philosophy 
that the independent ('ontnhiition of Rome to the develop- 
ment of human thought is mainly to lx found ; .u rordingly, 
the most interesting manifestation of the Stoic influence on 
(]!icero i'i given when lie comes to treat of morality in its jural 
as[)ect. ^^'e have already noted, as a prominent feature of 
Stoicism, the cxnu ejilion of a law binding upon a man as a 
rational being and a member of the great cosmic common- 
wealth of all rational beings,- a la>v di\ine and eternal, and 
so superior in dignity and v.»lidity to the laws of particular 
political socielii's. In giving prominence to this conception. 
Stoicism furnished the transition from the old (ircek view of 
ethics, in whici* the notions ol Good and \'irtue were taken 
as fundamental, to the modern view' in which ethics is con- 
^ceived as primarily a study of the “ moral code ” ; and in 
ithis transition the j)art taken by Cicero is of great historical 


^mportancc. For this idea of an immutable law' emanating 

f ^ In this rendering of Ko\hv the old generic meaning “beautiful’* 
is dropped ami the more distinctly ethical significalion “noble” or 
c* honourable " alone expressed. • 


H 
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from Ojd, Reason, or Nature, was apprehended by Cicero 
with more real assimilation than most of the philosophical 
notions which he endeavoured to transfer from (jreck to 
Reuia"** iriought ; the most ethically iinjvressive passages in 
his writings arc those in whic:h he speaks of this law, — con- 
ceived sometimes objectively as a code, valid for all at all 
times and ])laces, sui^erior in authority to any positive legis- 
lation that may conflict with it ; sometimes subjectively as 
Suiireme Reason, implanted in the mind of each man at 
birth, and, when duly developed, commanding him un-*" 
mistakahly what he is to do or forbear, 'rhrough Cicero 
primarily, aided by later writers more avowedly Stoical, this 
conception of Natural Law obtained currency among Roman 
jurists ; and, blending with the already established notion of 
a law common to all nations, which the Roman genius for 
law-making had gradually developed to meet the actually felt 
needs of commerchil intercourse with foreigners, jt became 
the recognised source of what jurists call the “ IC(|uity ** 
of Rome. 'Ihen, many centuries afterwards, when the study 
of Roman jurisprudence had revived in the later period of 
the Middle Ages, this conception received a fresh import- 
ance, and became, as we shall see, the leading or cardinal 
concei)tion of modern ethical speculation in its first stage. 

Stocism then, among all the products of Greek specula- 
tion, was that with which the moral consciousness of Rome 
had most real affinity ; and accordingly it is in this school 
that we seem to trace most distinctly a reaction of the 
Roman mind on the doctrine it received from Greece ; ' the 

^ I ought not here to overlook the one avowedly independent .school 
of ethical thought which prc.scnls itself in Rome as of native origin — 
the .school of the Sexlii ; the founder of which, Quintus Sextius, was 
bom about 70 n.c. It docs not, however, appear to have had sufficient 
philosophic rndependence or importance to deserve more than a pa.ssing 
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efTect of which, however, is difficult to distinguish precisely 
from the natural inner development of the Stoic system. 

It was natural that the earlier Stoics should be chiefly 
occupied with definealing the inner and outer characteristics 
of ideal wusdom and virtue, and that the gap between the 
ideal sage and tlu? actual philosoj)her,»though never ignored, 
should yet be somew'hat overlooked. 15ut when the ques- 
tion “What is man’s good?” had been answered by an 
elaborate exposition of jicrfiict wisdom, the other question, 

“ How may a man emerge from the misery and folly of the 
world, and get on the way towards wisdom ? ” would naturally 
attract attention ; while the preponderance of moral over 
scientific interest, which was charac teristic of the Roman 
mind, would also tend to give this cjiiestion the prominence 
that it has in those writings of the Imperial period which 
afford us the most direct means of studying Stoic doctrine. 

In Seneca, for instance, this aspect of later Stoicism is strongly Sencm 
marked ; he does not claim to be a sage, but only in i)rogress 
towards Wisdom : and though the way to virtue is easy to 
find, the life of one wdio treads it is a continual struggle with 
lusts and faults, a camj)aign in which there is no repose ; in 
l)reparation lor which a man needs such ascetic practice as 
is given by days of meagre diet and rough raiment deliber- 
ately chosen. Similarly lCpic:tctus lays stress on the impos- Epictetus, 
sibility of finding the Stoic sage in actual experience : rare, 
indeed, arc those who like himself are even in earnest progress 
towards Wisdom, who duly take to heart the momentous 
words “ Endure ” and “ Refrain.” Thus philosophy, in the 

glance ill so summary a survey as the present. It seems to have been, 
ill the main, a variation on Stoicism, with a certain infusion of Pytha- 
gorean elements ; but to have manirested its Roman origin in a flesh 
vigour of inoi.al zeal and a contempt for dialectical hairsplitting. • 
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view of Seneca and Ispictctus, comi-s to present itself as the 
healer whom men seek from a sense of iheir weakness 
and disease, — whose business is “with the sick, not with the 
whole”; the wisdom by w'hich she heals^ is a (juality that 
needs not long dissertations or dialectical subtleties, but 
rather continual |>ravtice, self-discipline, self-examination. 
The same sense of tht gap between theory and fact gives 
to the religious side of Stoic ism a new force and meaning 
in these later utterances of the scliool : the soul, conscious 
of its weakness, leans more on the thought of its kinship 
with (lod, whose prophet and messenger the Stoic feels 
himself to be ; and in his ideal attitude towards external 
events st;lf-i)oised indifference is now less prominent than 
j)ious resignation. 'Ehe old self-reliance of the iwason, 
looking down on man’s natural life as a mere field for its 
exercise, seems to have shrunk and dwindled, making room 
for a positive aversion to the llesh as an alien element im- 
prisoning and hampering the s[)irit ; the body has come to 
be a “ corpse which the soul sustains,” ^ and life a “ sojourn 
in a strange land ” " or a voyage on a stormy sea, where the 
only haven is death.^ 

I'hc intensified religiousness of later Stoicism takes on 
a peculiar warmth of emotion in the meditations of the 
Stoic emperor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. “ Everything,” 
he exclaims, in one of the most touching expressions of 
the characteristic sentiment of his school which has been 
handed down to us- “ ICvcrything is harmonious to me 
that is harmonious to thee, O Universe; nothing is too 
early or too late for me that is in due lime for thee. 
Everything is fruit to me that thy seasons bring, O 
Nature : from thee arc all things, in thee are all things, to 

* Seneca. 


• * Epictetus. 


Marcus Aurelius. 
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thee all things return. ‘Beloved City of ('ecrops,' says 
the poet: shall 1 not say, ‘O beloved ('ity of C^od ’ ? ” 
'I'o remember man’s kinship with deity, and c:herish the 
bond which unites the “god or diemon ” that properly 
rules in each human breast with the univt.*rsal soul of which 
it is a ])ortion, to live \vith the gods,^to do nothing e.xccpt 
what (lod will approve and take cheerfully whatever 1 Ic may 
give, to <'a11 on the gods on all occasions, to ]>ass from one 
social act to another thinking of (h)d, — such precepts as these 
l)eri)etually recur in his self exhortations. “ Reverence the 
gods and help men” is his siiiniiiary formula for good life ; 
and its two [)arls are inseparable, for injustice— -refusal of 
the aid that nature fashioned us to give to other rational 
animals - is itself impiety. And his philanthropy has a 
sliaiii of tenderness and sym])athy wuth weakness that does 
not belong to the somcwluil severe and abstract cosmopoli- 
tanism of the earlier Stoics ; his aim is not merely to perform 
his duly as a member of the c!osmic system of rational and 
social beings, but to “love men from the heart,'' to “love 
even those who do wrong,” reflecting that they are kinsmen 
who err through ignorance. 

At the same time, other passages in these unaflected 
and impressi\e utterances bring homt; to us forcibly the 
difficulty of combining (i) philosophic reverence forThe world 
as a whole, a» the perfect product of suiirenic reason, and for 
man as the crown of this divine creation, with ( 2 ) philosojjhic 
indifference to all the objects of worldly aims and desires, 
and the consequent inevitable sense of alienation from most 
of the actual human beings wdth whom the philosoj>her is 
brought into contact. On the one hand Marcus Aurelius 
bids himself contemplate the wise order in which all things 
are bound together by holy bonds, the inferior things made 
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for the sake of the superior and the superior fitted to one 
another; hut erjually he bids himself reflect how contempt- 
ible and perishable all sensible Ihini^s a-e, how the whole 
course of inuiidane events is a stream of familiar, et)hcmeral, 
and worthless change, “([iiarrcls and sports of children, 
laboiirings of anls aiicl^ runnings about of jaippets pulled by 
strings,'* — or a furious torrent in the midst of wliich the 
wise man has to stand like a “j)romontory against which 
the waves continually break, ' — or, worse still, sordid and 
disgusting, “such as bathing appears, oil, sweat, dirt, filthy 
water, so is every part of life and everything." He tells 
himself that death is to be respected and prepared for as an 
operation of nature; but what most truly reconciles him trj 
death is the consideration of the things and the characters 
from which death will remove him. Nor can this ga^) 
between the actual and the ideal be filled by the thought of 
a better and brighter world to which he is to be removed. 
For, though the Stoic school traditionally maintained the 
prolongation of the individual life after death — until the 
great conflagration that was destined to close each mundane 
period and transmute all things again to the original fiery 
and divine substance from winch they were derived — they 
were not acciistomc.d to lay any stress on this belief in their 
ethical teaching; and, in this age of Stoicism at least, the 
belief seems to have been very dubiously held, where it was 
not altogether droiijjcd.^ Marcus Aurelius seems usually 
to leave it an o])en question whether deatii is mere change 
or extinction, transition to another life or to a state without 

' It is a matter of difficulty to trace the variations and cliaiiges in 
Stoic doctrine on the question of the life after death. Of the older 
teachers \vc are told that according to Clcanlhcs all souls survived 
brdily death — according to Chrysippus only the souls of the wise ; and 
it is noted as a peculiarity of Panxtius that he denied the survival alto- 
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sensation ; sometimes, however, he tends decidedly to the 
nc\^ative view. “ In a little while,” he tells himself, “ thou 
wilt be nobody and nowhere, like Eladrianus and Augustus.” 
lie even w’onders, in a striking passage, “how it can be 
that the gods, having ordered all things rightly and benevo- 
lently towards man,” have yet allowctl mo.st virtuous men, 
who have coininiined most with the divinity, to be utterly 
extinguisl^'d after death ; and can only console himself 
with the reflection, “>vere it*just that they should survive, it 
would also be possible; were it according to nature, nature 
would have had it so.” 'Phis last sentence gives the charac- 
teristic note of Stoicism : to take the wwld as it is and 
resolutely find it now j)crfect, not to postulate a belter 
future in which p/esent imperfections will be removed. 
Indeed we may say that the fimdaniental ethical doctrine 
of Stoicism rests on the inversion of a leading argument of 
modern moral theology, “ It is not possible,” says Aurelius, 
“ that the nature of the universe has made so great a mistake, 
either through waijt of power or waitt of skill, as that good 
and evil should happen indiscriminately to the good and the 
bad ” ; - so far the Stoic and the Christian philosoi)hcr agree ; 
hut while the Christian infercnc:e is that a future life must be 
assumed in which what is inequitable in the present indis- 
criminate distribution of good and evil will be repaired, the 
Stoic inference is that the things now so indi.scriminalcly 
distributed — “ death and life, honour and dishonour, pain 
and pleasure ” — are neither good nor evil. 

'rherc w'as, however, one among the four leading post- 

gether. Epictetus had dearly discarded the belief ; on the other hand, 
Scncca in s<jme passages expatiates on the bliss of the soul released 
from its bodily prison, in a manner almost Platonic : in other passages, 
however, be seems to balance between extinction and change nme]^ as 
Aurelius docs. 
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S j I. Entf-r Aristotelian schools — the Platonic -in whose founder's 
m?r\co * doctrine of the immortality of the individual 

I’liiiomsm. soul had occupied a prominent place; * .^jul it was to be 
expected that the ascetic tendencies which we have noticed 
in Stoicism the alienation from the actual world of trivial 
and sonlid corporeal' chan^^e - would manifest themselves 
still more impressively in the later history of this school ; 
where, indeed, they appear as the natural devekipincrit of 
one clement of the master’s * leaching. Thus it is not 
Rhitarcli suri)rising that wlien we come to IMularch we find that 
{n/L. ^8- Academic conception of a moral harmony be- 

tween the higher and lower elements of human life is no 
longer the lecogniscd Platonic doctrine ; the side of Plato's 
teaching that deals with the inevitable imperfections of the 
world of concrete experience has again become prominent, 
l^’or example, we find IMutarch adoi)ting and amplifying the 
suggestion in IMato’s that this imperfection is due 

to a bad world soul that strives against the good, — a 
suggestion which atipears to have lain unnoticed during 
most of the intervening period. We oi)s(!rve, again, the 
value that Plutarch attaches, not merely to the sustainment 
ami consolation of rational religion, but to the su[)ernatural 
communications vouchsafed by the divinity to certain human 
beings in certain stales, -as in dreams, through oracle.s, or 
by special warnings, like those of the genius- of Socrates, 
i Por these flashes of intuition, he holds, the soul .should be 

. ; prepared by Iramjuil repose, and the subjugation of sensuality 

r ; through abstinence. 'I'hc same estrangement between mind 

* I am not myself prepared to maintain tliat Plato really held this 
■ doctrine at the latest stage of liis system; but I believe that aiicieiit 

readers of his dialogues attributed it to him without cpialification or 
: j reserve— ehietly (m the strength of the argument in the Plucdo^ in which 

j i it is certainly niaiiilaincd. 
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and matter, the same ascetic effort to attain by aloofness 
fnmi the bofiy a jmre receptivity for divine or seini-di\inc 
inlliiences, is exhibited in the revived Vythagorcanism of the 
1st and 2nd centuries a.d. ; indeed the view of Vlutarch 
and othcM's whom he represents is due to a combina- 
tion of these N CO- Pythagorean iiffluences with IMatonic 
doctrine. Ihit the general tendency that we are noting did 
not find* its full ex|)ressiori in a rcasojied philosophical 
system until we r ome to the latest -born of the great thinkers 
of antifjuity — the ICgyjitian IMotinus. 

'I'he system of l^Iotinus is a striking dcvcloinnent ofi’loiimis 
tliat clement of^ Plaldnisin which has had most a. u 

tion for the mediicval and even for the modern mind, 
but which had al/n<jsl vanished out of sight in the (on- 
troversicb of the [Jost-Aristotclian schools. At the same 
time the differences between the original Platonism and 
this Neo-l*latoiiisni are all the more noteworthy from the 
reverent adhesion to the former whic h the latter always 
maintains. Tlato, wc saw, identified good with the real 
essence of things ; and thi.s, again, with that in them which 
is definitely conceivable and knowable. It belongs to this 
view to regard the imperfection or badnc.ss of things as 
somewhat devoid of real being, and so inca[)ablc of being 
definitely thought or known ; accordingly, we find that 
Plato has no technical term for that in the concrete sensible 
world which hinders it from perfectly expre.ssing the abstract 
ideal world, and wliich in Aristotle’s system is distingui.slied 
as absolutely formless matter (cA?/). And so, when we pass 
from the ontology to the ethics of Platonism, we find that, 
though the highest life is only to be realised by turning 
away from concrete human affairs and their material en- 
vironment, still the scn.sible world is not yet an object of 
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positive moral aversion ; it is rather something which the 
philosopher is seriously concerned to make as harmonious, 
good, and beautiful as possible. But in Nw-lMalonism the 
inferiority of the condition in which the embodied human 
soul finds itself is more intensely and painfully felt ; hence 
an express recogi^lion bf formless matter (rA>/) as the “first 
evil,’’ from which is derived the “second evil/' body (croY^a), 
to whose inlluence all the evil in the soufs existence is due. 
Accordingly the ethics of IMotinus represent, we may say, 
tlie moral idealism of the Stoics cut loose from nature. 
T'he only good of man is the pure intellei:tual existence of 
the soul, wliich in itself, apart from the 1:^ontagion of the 
body, would be perfectly free from error or defect ; if it can 
only be restored to the untrammelled actjyity of its original 
being, nothing external, nothing bodily, can positively im- 
pair its perfect welfare. It is only the lowest form of 
virtue — the “civic’' virtue delineated in Plato's Rvpubiic 
that is employed in limiting and regulating those animal 
impulses whose presenc e in the soul is due to its mixture 
with tlic body ; higher or ijhilosophic wisdom, temperance, 
courage, and justice are essentially purifications from this 
contagion ; until, finally, the highest mode of goodness is 
reached, in w^hich the soul has no community with the 
body, and is entirely turned towards reason, and re- 
stored to the likeness of God. It should bo observed 
that Plotinus himself is still too Platonic to hold that 
the absblutc mortification of natural bodily appetites is 
reejuired for purifying the soul ; but this ascetic infer- 
ence was drawn to the fullest extent by his disciple 
Porphyry. 

There is, however, a yet higher point to be reached in 
the ftp ward ascent of the Nco- Platon ist from matter j and 
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here the divergence of Plotinus from Platonic idealism is none 
ilic le^ striking, because it is a hona fide result of reverent 
rellection on Piato’s teaching. The cardinal assumption 
of Plato’s metaphysic is, that the real is definitely thinkable 
and knowable in proportion as it is real ; so that the further 
the mind advances in abstraction fftjni sensible particulars 
and ap[)rehension of real being, the more definite and clear 
its thought becomes. lUotinus, however, urges that, as all 
Ihouglit involves dinerence or duality of some kind, it can- 
not bo the primary fact in the universe, what we rail Ciod. 
lie must be an esscnlicd unity prior to this duality, a llcing 
wliolly without difference or determination ; and, accord- 
ingly, the highest mode of human existence, in which the 
soul apprehends jthis absolute, must be one in which all 
dofmiLe thought is transcended, and all consciousness of 
self lost in the absorbing ecstasy. Porphyry tells us that 
his master Plotinus attained this highest state four times 
during the six years which he spent with him. 

Nco-Platonism is originally Alexandrine, and more than 
a century of its existence has elapsed before we find it 
nourishing on the old Athenian soil. TIence it is often re- 
garded as I iellenistic rather than Hellenic, a product of the 
mingling of Greek with Oriental civilisation. Bui, however 
Oriiintal may have been the cast of mind that eagerly em- 
braced thc'theosophic and ascetic views that have just been 
<lcscribed, the forms of thought by which these views were 
philosophically reached are essentially Greek ; and it is by 
a thoroughly intelligible process of natural development, m 
which the intensification of the moral consciousness repre- 
sented by Stoicism plays an important part, that the Hellenic 
pursuit of knowledge culminates in a preparation for ecstasy, 
and the Hellenic idealisation of man’s natural life endS in a 
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bettU*d antipathy to the body and its works. .At the same 
time we ou^ht not to oveilook the aihnitics between tiie 
doctrine of IMotinus and that remarkiible*conibi nation of 
(Ireck and Hebrew thought which Philo-Jndieus hail ex- 
pounded two centuries before ; nor the fact that Neo- 
Platonism was developed in I'onscious antagonism to the 
new religion which had sjiread from Judea, and which when 
Plotinus wrote was already threatening the conque^rt of the 
(ireco-Roman world ; nor, finally, that it furnished the chief 
theoretical support in the last desperate struggle that was 
made under Julian to retain the old polytheistic, worship. 
7'o the new world of thought, tliat after the failure of tin's 
struggle was definitely e.stablished upon the ruins of the old, 
we have now to turn. 



CHAPTER III 


CIIKISTTANITY AND MKDIvEVAL KTHICS 

In the present work we are not roncerned with the origin § i, jih* 
of t])e Christian religi(Yi, nor with its outward history; ' 

causes of its resistless development during the first three c'liribtian 
c enturit's; its final triumph over Cireco- Roman pi^ganisni ; 
its failure to checlf the decay of the Hellenistic civilisation jiuishwl. 
that i.entre<l in (Constantinople, or to withstand in the east 
and south the force of the new religious movement that hurst 
fiom Arabia in the 7lh century; its success in dominating 
the social chaos to which the barbarian invasions reduced 
the W estern cm [are ; the important part it took in producing 
out of this chaos the new civilised order to which we belong ; 
the complex and varying relations in which it has since stood 
to the political organisations, the social life, the i)rogressive 
scieiici;, the literary and artistic cultilre''of our modern world. 

Nor have we to consider the special doctrines that have 
formed the bond of union of the Christian communities in 
any other than their ethical aspect, their bearing on the 
systematisation of liuman aims and activities. This asjjecl, 
however, must necessarily be prominent in discussing Chris- 
tianity, which cannot be adequately treated if considered 
merely as a system of theological beliefs divinely revealed, 
and special observances divinely sanctioned ; as it essentially 
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claims to rule the whole man, and leave no part of his life 
out of tile range of its regulating and transforming influences. 
It was not till the 4lh century A.n. that the first allempt 
\Yas made to offer anything like a systematic exposition of 
Christian morality ; and nine centuries more had passed 
away before a genuinely philosophic intellect, trained by a 
full study of the greatest (ireek thinker, undertook to give 
< oin[)lete scientific form to the ethical doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. Before, however, we take a brief survey 
of the development of ethical thought that culminated in 
'Fhornas Aciuinas, it may be well to examine the chief 
features of the new moral consciousness tliat had spread 
through Cr<‘co- Roman civilisation, and was awaiting philo- 
sophic synthesis. In making this examination it will be 
convemient to consider first the new form or universal 
characteristics of Cliristian morality, and afterwards to note 
the chief points in liu: matter or particulars of duty and 
virtue which received an important development or emphasis 
from the new religion. 

§ 2. point to be noticed as novel is the conception 

chrisiinn of morality as the positive law of a theocratic community, 

an»l Ji-wish . ... i i • 

“law lA possessing a written code imposed by divine revelation, and 

sanctioned by express divine promises and threatenings 
It is true that wc finU in ancient thought, from Socrates 
downwards, the notion of a law of Cod, eternal and 
immutable, partly exj^rcssed and partly obscured by the 
various and shifting codes and customs of actual' human 
societies. But the sanctions of this law were vaguely ’'and, 
for the most part, feebly imagined; its principles were 
essentially unwritten and unpromulgated, and thus not 
referred to the external will of an Almighty Being who 
claimed unquestioning submission, but rather to the reason 
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that gods and men shared, by the exercise of which alone 
this eternal Jaw could be adequately known- and defined. 
Hence, even if the notion of law had been more prominent 
than it was in aheient ethical thought, it could never have 
led to a juridical, as distinct from a philosophical, treatment 
of morality. In Christianity, on the other hand, we early 
find that the method of moralists determining right conduct 
i-- to a great extent analogous to that of jurists interpreting 
a code. *It is assumed that divine commands have been 
implicitly given for all occasions of life, and that they arc 
to be ascertained in j articular cases by applic ation of the 
general rules obtained from texts of Scripture, and by 
analogical inference from scriptural examples, 'fhis juridi- 
cal method descended naturally from the Jewish theocracy, 
which was univei^salised in Christendom. Moral insight, 
in the view of the most thoughtful Jews of the age immedi- 
ately preceding Christianity, w’as conceived as kiunvledge 
<)f a divine code, emanating from an authority external to 
human reason, which latter had only the function of inter- 
larding its rules and applying them to difficult cases. 'fhe 
normal motives to obey this la^v were trust in the ])romises 
and fear of the judgments of the Divine Lawgiver, who had 
made a special covenant to protect the Jewi.sh people, on 
condition that they rendered Him dixr obedience ; and the 
sources from which knowledge of the law^ was actually 
gained had 'the comidexily often exhibited by the juris- 
prudence of an advanced community. The original nucleus 
of the code, it was believed, had been written and promul- 
gated by Moses, other precepts had been revealed in the 
fervid utterances of the later prophets, others had been 
handed down through oral tradition from immemorial 
aniicjuity ; and the body of prescriptions and prohibitipns 
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thus composed had, before Judaism gave birth to C!hris- 
tianity, received an extensive development through the com- 
mentaries and supplementary maxims of several generations 
of students. Christianity inherited the notion of a written 
divine code acknowledged as such by the “ true Israel ” — 
now potentially including the whole of mankind, or at least 
the chosen of all natiems, — on the sincere accci>tancc of 
which the C'hristian’s share of the divine promises to Israel 
depended. And tliough the ceremonial part of the old 
Hebrew code was altogether rejected, and with it all the 
supplementary Jurisprudence resting on tradition and erudite 
commentary, still Clod's law was believed to be contained in 
tlie sacred books of the Jews, supplemented by the records 
of Christ’s teaching and the writings of His apostles. By 
the recognition of this law the Churc:h wifs constituted an 
ordered community, essentially distinct from the Slate ; the 
distinction between the two being sharpened and hardened 
by the withdrawal of the early flliristians from civic life, to 
avoid the performance of idolatrous ceremonies imposed 
as official expressions of loyalty ; and by the persecutions 
which they had to endure, \vhen the spread of an assocriation 
aj)parently so hostile to the framew-ork of ancient society had 
at length caused serious alarm to the imiierial government. 
Nor was the distincrion obliterated by the recognition of 
Christianity as the shite religion under Constantine. 'I'hc 
law of Cod and its interpreters still remained quite separate 
from the secular law and jurists of the Roman empire ; though 
the former was of course binding on all mankind, the Church 
\vas none the less a community of persons who regarded 
themselves as bijth specially pledged and specially enabled 
to obey it, — a community, too, that could not be entered 
exQept by a solemn ceremony typifying a spiritual new birth. 
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Thus the fundatncntal diJTercnce between morality and 
(human) Icgalil)^ only came out more clearly in consequence 
of the jural form ip which the former was conceived. The 
illlimate sanctions of the moral code were the infinite rewards 
and ])iinishinents awaiting the immortal soul hereafter; but 
the Uccian persecutions, while they manffested in the unalter- 
able constancy of martyrs and confessors the strength of the 
spreading faith, also j^^resscfl forcibly on the ('hurch the prol)- 
^lein of dealing with apostate’members ; and it was felt to 
be necessary to withdraw the privileges of membershi[) from 
such persons, and only allow them to be regained by a pro- 
tracted j)roccss of prayer, tasting, and ceremonies expressive 
of contrite humiliation, in which the sincerity of the reiient- 
aiit apostates might be tested and manifested. This formal 
:uid regulated “penitence'’ was extended from apostacy to 
other grave -or, as they subsequently came to be called, 
“deadly" — sins; while for slighter offences the members 
of the Church generally w’ere called upon to express con- 
trition by abstinence from pleasures ordinarily permitted, 
as w'cll as verbally in public and private devotions. “ Kx- 
(.ommuniealion " and “penance” thus came to be temporal 
I ecclesiastical sanctions of the nioial law' ; as the graduation 
of these sanctions naturally became more careful and 
minute, a correspondingly detailed classification of tiflenccs 
was rendered nqcessiary ; the regulations for observing the 
ordinary fasts and festivals of the Church grew similarly 
elaborate ; and thus a system of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, 
prohibitive and ceremonial, w-as gradually jjroduced, some- 
what analogous to that of the rejected Judaism. At 
the same time this tendency to devcloi> and make pro- 
minent a scheme of external duties has always been bal- ^ 
iinced and counteracted in Christianity by the ineffaceable 

( 
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remembrance* of the founder’s opiiosition to Jewish legalism. 
Indeed the iiifluenre of this e)pi)osition, as' fantastically un- 
derstood and exaggerated by some of fhe (iiioslic sects of 
the 2nd and 3rd ( onturies a.i>., led to a dangerous deprecia- 
tion of rules of external duty ; —sometimes even (if the 
charges of orthodox f)t)ponenls are not entirely to be dis- 
credited) to gross iminornlity of (xjiiduct : and a similar 
tendency has sliown itself at other periods of (Mv.irch history. 
And though such “ aniinomianism has always been stcrnlyo 
rejuidiated by the moral consciousness (jf (’hristendom in 
general, it has never been forgotten that “ inwardness,” 
rightness of heart or spirit, is the special and pre-eminent 
characteristic of Christian goodness. It must not, indeed, 
l)e su])])osed that the need of someljiing more than mere 
fulfilment of external duty was ignored even by the later 
Judaism. Rabbinic erudition could not forget the rc])res- 
sion of vicious desires in the tenth commandment, tlic stress 
laid in 1 Deuteronomy on the necessity of heartfelt and loving 
service to (iod, or the inculcations by later proi)hels of 
humility and faith. “ The real and only Pharisee,” says the 
'lahnud, “is he who docs the will of his hather because he 
loves Him.” J 5 ut it remains true that the contrast with the 
“ righteousness o.f the scribes and Pharisees ” has always 
served to mark the re(]uircment of “ inwardness ” as a dis- 
tinctive feature of the Christian f:()de, — an inwardness not^ 
merely negative, tending to the repression of vicious desires 
as well as vicious acts, but also involving a positive rectitude 
of the inner state of the soul. 

§ 3-. In this aspect Christianity invites comparison \vith 

and nlilian ^toicism, and indeed with pagan ethical iihilosophy gencr- 

iiiward if except the hedonistic schools. Rightness of 

licss. ^ , . , 

purpose, preference of virtue for its own sake, suppression 
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of vicious desires, were made essential points by the Aris- 
totelians, who attached the most iniportanre to outward 
rircinnstanees in tkeir view of virtue, no less than by the 
Stoic s, to whom all external thinirs were indilVcrcnt. 'J’he 
fundamental difl'crenccs between pagan and C’hristian ethics 
do not depend on any difference in the value set on right- 
ness of heart or purpose, but on different views of the 
essential foiln or conditions of this inward rightness. In 
•neither case is it presented i)urely and simply as moral 
lecliludc. liy the ])agan philosoj^hers it was always con- 
ceived under the form of Riu)vvlcdge or Wisdom, — it being 
inconceivable to all the schools sprung from SocTalcs that 
a man could truly know his own good and yet deliberately 
choose anything else.* This knowledge, as Aiislotle held, 
might be jjermanently jmjcludcd by vicious habits, or 
lem|Kmirily obhleraled by passion, but if iiresent in the 
mind it must produce rigiitncss of ])urposc. Or even if it 
^^erc held with some of the Stoics that true wisdom was out 
of the reach of the best men actually living, it none the 
less remained the ideal condition of ])crfe(*t human life; 
iliough all actual men were astray in folly and misery, 
knowledge was none the less the goal towards which the 
philosopher progressed, the realisation ot his true nature, 
by Christian evangelists and teacher.s, on the other hand, 
the inner springs oi good conduct were generally conceived 
as Faith and ] .ove. Of these notions the former has a Kaiih. 
somewhat complex ethical import ; it seems to blend 
several elements diflTerently prominent in diflerent minds, 
its sim])lcst and c.onunonest meaning is that emi)hasised 
in the contrast of “faith” with “sight,” where it signifies 
belief in the invisible divine order represented by the • 
Church, in the actuality of tlie law, the threats, the promises 
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of God, in spite of all the influences in man’s natural life 
that tend to obscure this belief. Out of tllis contrast there 
ultimately grew an essentially different opposition between 
faith and knowledge or reason, according to which the 
thcoldgical basis of ethics was contrasted with the philo- 
sophical ; the theologians maintaining sometimes that the 
divine law is essentially arbitrary, the expression of will, 
not of reason ; more frectuently that its reasonableness is 
inscrutable, and that actual human reason should ronfino. 
itself to examining the credentials of God’s messengers, 
and not the message itself. But in early Christianity this 
latter antithesis is as yet undeveioi)cd ; faith means simply 
force in clinging to moral and religious conviction, what- 
ever their precise rational grounds yiay be ; this force, in 
the Christian consciousness, being inseparably bound up with 
personal loyalty and trust towards Christ, the leader in the 
battle with evil that is being fought, the ruler of the kingdom 
to be realised. So far, however, there is no ethical differ- 
ence between Christian faith and that of Judaism, or its 
later imitation, Mahometanism ; except that the i>crsonal 
affection of loyal trust is peculiarly stirred by the blending 
of human and divine natures in Christ, and the rule of duty 
impressively tauglit by the manifestation of I! is perfect life. 
A more distinctively Christian, and a more deeply moral, 
significanc:e is given to the notion in the antithesis of “faith” 
and “works.” Here faith means more than loyal accept- 
ance of the divine law and reverent trust in the lawgiver ; it 
implies a consciousness, at once continually present and 
continually transcended^ of the radical imperfection of all 
merely human obedience to the law, and at the same time of 
the irremissible condemnation which this imperfection entails. 
The Stoic doctrine of the worthlessness of ordinary human 
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virtue, and the stern paradox that offenders are ecpially, 
in so far as all are absolutely, guilty, find their counteri>arts 
in C’hristianity ; but the latter, while maintaining this ideal 
seventy in the moral standard, with an emotional con- 
sciousness of what is involved in it (juite unlike that ^f the 
Stoic, at the same time overcomes its practical exclusiveness 
through faith. 'I'his “saving” faith, again, may be conceived 
ill two modc% essentially distinct though usually combined. 

•In one view it gives the believer strength to attain, by Clod's 
supernatural aid or “grace,” a g(jodness of which he is 
naturally incapable ; in another view it gives him an assur- 
ance that, tliough he kno\vs himself a sinner deserving of 
uUcr ('ondemnation, a perfectly just Clod still regards him 
with favour on account of the perfect services and suffering 
nf Christ. Of these views the former is the more catholic, 
more universally present in the Christian consciousness 
at all periods of its history ; the latter claims to penetrate 
more deejily the mystery of Christ's atonement, as ex- 
pounded in the raulinc epistles. 

but faith, however understood, is rather an indispensable Love, 
pre-refpiisil^ than the essential motive principle of (Christian 
.:;ood conduct. This is supplied by the other central 
notion, love. On love depends the V fulfilling of the 
law,” and the w'hole moral value of Christian duty, — that 
■'is, on love of Ood, in the first place, which in its fullest 
development must spring from Christian faith ; and, 
secondly, love of all men, as the objects of divine love and 
sharers in the humanity ennobled by the incarnation. '^Hiis 
derivative philanthropvi whether conceived as mingling with 
and intensifying natural human affection, or as absorb- 
ing and transforming it, characterises the spirit in which ^ 
all Christian performance of social duly is to be done ; 
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loving devol ion to God being the fundamental attitude of 
mind that is to he maintained throughofit the whole of 
the Christian's life. I»ut further, as iregards abstinence 
from imlawrul acts and desires i)rompting to them, wc 
have to notice another form in whicli the inwardness of 
C’hristian morality * manifests itself, which, thongli less 
distinrti\e, slioiild yet rec eive attention in any comparison 
of C^hristian ctliics with the view of Greco-Roman philo- 
sophy. 'I’he |)r()foiind horr6r with which the Christian’s. 
C()ncej)tion of a suffering as well as an avenging divinity 
tended to make him regard all condemnable ac ts was 
tinged with a sentiment whic h w6 may perhaps describe as 
a ceremonial aversion moralised, — the aversion, that is, to 
foulness or imiiurity. In Judaism, jys in other — especially 
Oriental — religions, the dislike of material defilement was 
elevated into a religicjiis sentiment, and made to siijiiiort 
a complicated system of ([uasi-sanilary ah.stiniiiK’cs and 
ceremonial lairifu-ations ; then, as the ethical element pre- 
dominated in the Jewish religion, a moral symbolism was 
felt to n?side in the ceremonial code, and thus aversion to 
impurity came to be a common form of the cthico-religious 
sentiment, 'i'licn, when Christianity threw off the Mosaic 
ritual, this religioys sen.se of purity wms left with no other 
siihcrc besides morality ; w hile, from its highly idealised char- 
acter, it was pc.'cailiarly well adapted for that rcivession of vicious 
desires w'hich (Christianity claimed as its special function.^ 
When we examine the details of Christian morality, we 
find that most of its distinctive features arc naturally con- 
nected with the more general characteristics just stated; 
though many of them may also be referred directly to the 

• ^ 1 here uiidcrstaml “ purity of liearl ” in its wider sense : -aS 

opposed to vice in general, not merely to sexual vice. 
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example and precepts of Christ, and in several cases they 
are clearly di*e to both causes inseparably combined. 

^Vc may notice, in the first place, that the conception of obcdiciiLx*. 
morality as a code which, if not in itself arbitrary, is yet 
to be accepted by men with unquestioning submission, 
lends naturally to bring into prominence the virtue of 
obedience to authority ; just as the ]>hilosophic view of 
goodness ii,s the realisation of reason gives a special value 
to self-determination and i«depcndcncc — at least in the 
philosopher — (as we sec more clearly in the post-Aristotelian 
schools where ethics is distinctly sej^arated from politics). 

Again, the opposition Ijytween the natural world and the 
spiritual order into which the (Christian had been born anew 
Ictl -in the early and medieval Church not merely to a 
contempt eciual to that of the Stoic for W'calth, fame, power, 
and other objects of worldly pursuit, but also to a compara- 
tive depreciation of the domestic and civic relations of the 
natural man. This tendency was exhibited most simply 
and generally in the earliest period of the Cluirch’s history. 

In the view of ])rimitive Christians, ordinary human society 
w.'is a world temporarily surrendered to Satanic rule, over 
wliich a swift and sudden destruction was impending ; in 
siK h a world the little band who were gathered in the ark of 
the Church could have no part or lot ; the only attUude they 
could mainiain tc .vards it was that of passive alienation. 

On the other hand, it was difficult ])ractically to realise dis- 
engagement of the spirit from worldly life with the com- 
pletcncss whii^li the highest Christian ('onsciousness required; 
and a keen sense of this difficulty induced the same hostility anti the 
to the body as a clog and liindrance, that we find to some 
extent in Plato, but more fully developed in Neo-Platonism, 
Neo-Pythagorcanism, and other products of the mingling cJf 
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Clrt'fk with Oriental thought This feeling is exhibited in 
the value set on fasting^ in the Cliristian Ohurch from the 
earliest times, and afterwards in an extreme form in the self- 
tonnunts of monasticism ; wliiJc both tendencies, anli-worldli- 
ncss and anli-sensualisni, seem to have combined in causing 
the preference of retibacy-to marriage which is common 
to most early Christian w'riters.^ In consequence of this 
opposition between the f.hurch and the World,, > patriotism 
and tlie sense of civic duty, the most elevated and splendid 
cf all social senlimciits in the pre-Christian civilisation of 
the Checo- Roman world, tended, under the influence of 
Christianity, cither to expand into universal ])hilanthro})y, 
or to he concentrated on the ecclesiastical community. 

“ We recognise one commonwealth, the world,” says Tcr- 
tullian ; “wc know, says Origen, ‘‘that wc have a father- 
land founded by the word of God.'* \Vc might further 
derive from the general spirit of Christian iinworldliness that 
repudiation of the secular modes of conflic t, even in a 
riglitcious cause, ^yhich substituted a j)assivc patience and 
endurance for the old pagan virtue of courage, in whicli the 
active element was jirominent. Here, however, wc clearly 
trace the influence of Chr^t’s express prohibition of violent 
resistance to violence, and his incuU ativ)!!, by example and 
precej)!, gT a love that was to conquer even natural resent- 
ment. An extreme result of this infliuMicc is shown in Tcrtul- 
Iian\s vicNV, that no Christian could i)roperly hold the office of 
a secular magistrate in which he would have to doom to 
death, chains, imprisonment ; in llie declaration of Lactan- 

* Fasting, in some form or other, is a very witlesprcacl religions 
observance ; but it is still noteworthy that it was retained — and gradually 
made regular and elaborate — by Cliristianily, while Christianity wab 
yel keenly conscious of its independenre of Jewish legali.sin. 

* Justin Martyr. Origen, Teitullian, Cyprian. 
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tius, that a Christian must not accuse any one uf a capital 
crime, since ^slaying by word is as bad as slaying by deed ; 
in the doctrine of even so sober a writer as Ambrose, that 
Christian long-suffering jjrccludes the shedding of blood 
even in self-defence against a murderous assault. The 
common sense of ('hristendom gradually shook off these • 
extravagances ; tlioiigh the reluctance to shed blood lingered 
long, aivl was hardly extinguished even by the growing 
horror of heresy.^ Similarly, the reluctance of primitive 
Christians to take oaths even for judicial purposes, though 
supported by the most obvious interpretation of their 
Master’s words, gave way to considerations of public need, 
when the Chuirh in the 4th century entered into formal 
union with the secular organisation of soc'iety. 

It is, however, ^n the impulse given to practical bench- Romifi- 
rence in all its forms, by the exaltation of love as the root 
of all virtues, that the most important influence of C!hris' 
lianity on the particulars of civilised morality is to be 
found ; although the exact amount of this influence is here 
somewhat difficult to ascertain, since it merely carries 
further a development distinctly traceable in the history 
of pagan morality considered by itself, "rhis development 
clearly appears when we comjxtre the different post-Socralic 
systems of ethics. In Plato’s expo'sition of Jhe different 

virtues there is no mention whatever of benevolence, 

■ 

although his writings show a keen sense of the importance 
of friendship as an element of philosophic life, especially 
of the intense personal affection naturally arising between 
master and disciple. Aristotle goes somewhat further in 

* We liave a curious relic of this in the later times of ecclesiastical 
Jjersccution, when the heretic was doomed to the stake that he might 
he iniiushcd without bloodshed. * 
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recognising the moral value of friendship {</>(Xia) ; and though 
he i:onsideis that in its highest form it can only he realised 
by the fellowship of the wise and good, he yet extends 
the notion so as to include the domestic affections, and 
takes notice of the importanci' of mutual kindness in 
binding togetlicr all human societies. Still in his formal 
statement of particular virtues, positive Ixmcficence is 
only discernible under the notion of “liberality’’; i;i which 
form its excellence is hardly d«^»tinguislu;d from that of 
graceful profusion in self-regarding expenditure. (Mcero, 
on the other hand, in his treatise on external duties (u/7/Wb), 
ranks the rendering of positive services to other nic-n as an 
im]>orlant department of social duty ; while in later Stoicism 
the rccugnilion of the universal fellowship and natural mutual 
claims of human beings as such is sometimes expressed with 
so much warmth of feeling as to be hardly distinguish- 
able from C'hrislian ])hilanthropy. Nor was this regard for 
humanity merely a doctrine of llio school. Partly through 
the influence of Stoic and other (Ircek ]>hilosophy, partly 
from the general oxi)ansion of human sym|)athies, the legis- 
lation of the Roman empire, during the first three centuries, 
shows a steady development in the direction of natural justice 
and humanity ; and some similar j)rogress may be traced in 
the tone of common moral opinion. Still the utmc>st point 
that this dcvelojjment reached fell considerably short of the 
standard of C'hristian charity. Without dwelling on the 
immense impetus given to the practice of social duly gener- 
ally by the religion that made beneficence a form of divine 
service, and identified “piety” with “pity,” we have to put 
down as definite changes introduced by Christianity into 
the current moral view — (i) the severe condemnation and 
final esuppression of the jiractice of exposing infants ; ( 2 ) 
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cffuclivc ahliorrencc of the harharism of gladiatorial combats ; 

(l) iinnicdihte moral mitigation of slavery, and a strong 
eiK ouragemeni of emancipation ; (4) great extt'nsion of the 
eleemosynary ]:)rovision made for the sick and the poor. 

On this fourth i)oinl, however, it has to he observed that f’luis- 
tlie free communication of wcaltit to the needy was not 
merely a manifestation of the brotherly love enjoined on all , 
('hristians — tiiough its im[»ortanee in this aspect has caused 
It to usurp, in several tnodern Isiiropean languages, the 
general name of “ charity it was partly due to a s])e<aal 
a|)[)rehension of the spiritual dangers attaching to the pos- 
session of wealth, sigfialised by Christs emphatic utterances. 

I'rom both these causes the ('oinmiinism attempted in the 
ajjostolic age was^clu-iished in the traditions of the early and 
mediieval (Jhurch as the ideal form of (^nistian society ; and 
tl lough the common sense of ("hristendom resisted the sug- 
gestions that Wi re fnmi time to time made for its practical 
levival, it was widely recognised that the mere ownershi]) 
of wealtli as such gave a ( .'hristian no moral right to its 
cnjoymcMit. i'his right could only be given by real need ; 
and though, when the Church liad reconciled itself with 
the World, need ” for ordinary i((uhrislians was generally 
allowed to be determined by the customs of the social 
c lass or profession to which lliey belonged, a stricter obedi- 
ence to tl]e evangelical counsel, “sell all thou hast and 
give to the poor,” was no less generally approved.^ It 

* The atlitiulc of primitive, and even, to Mime extent, of inedi.i-val 
Chiislianily towards i)riv.'ile property and towards blavery, is, I tliink, 
best understood by trying to look at the two institutions as much as 
possible in the same light. Roth were regarilcd as encroachments on 
the original rights of all iiienil>ers of the hiiiiian family -since men were 
naturally free, and the fruits of the earth naturally couiimm ; b()th would 
disappear in the future, wlicn ChrisP.s kingdom came to be realised ; 
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should be noted, too, that in laying stress on almsgiving 
Christianity merely iinivcrsaliscd a duty which has always 
been inculcated and maintained in conspicuous fulness by 
Judaism, within the limits of the chosen people. 'J'hc same 
may be said of the prohibition of usury, which the Church 
maintained Avith certain reserves and accommodations down 
to ipiitc modern times. 

So again, the strictness with which ChristianiLy pro- 
hibited illicit intercourse of the sexes was inherited from 
Judaism. 'I’hc youftger religion, however, went further in 
maintaining the permanence of the marriage-bond, and laid 
more stress on “ purity of heart ” as contrasted with merely 
outward chastity. ICven the i)eculiarly Christian virtue of 
humility, which presents so striking a contrast to the Greek 
highmindedness,” was to some extent anticipated in the 
Rabbinic teaching. Its far greater prominence under the 
new dispensation may be jxxrlly referred to the express 
teaching and example of Christ ; iiartly, in so far as the 
virtue is manifested in the renunciation of external rank and 
dignity, or of the glory of merely secular gifts and accjuirc- 
ments, it is one aspect of the unworldlincss which wc have 
already noticed ; while l||^ deeper humility that represses 
the claim of personal merit even in the saint belongs to the 
strict self-examination, the continual sense of imperfection, 
the utter reliance on strength not his own, which characterise 
the inner moral life of the Christian. Humility in this 
latter sense, “ before God,” is an essential condition of all 
truly Christian goodness. 

both, however, were to tie acrcplcd as parts of the actually established 
onter of secular society ; but the harshness of both kinds of inequality 
could even now be removed, and oiicrhl to be removed, by brotherly 
Ircatment of bondsmen and of the ivior. 
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Obedience, patience, benevolence, purity, humility, Religious 
alienation f»om the “ world ” and the “ flesh,” are the chief 
novel or striking features which the Christian ideal of con- 
duct suggests, so far as it can be placed side by side with 
that commonly accepted in Greco-Roman society. But 
we have yet to notice the enlargement of the si)here of 
ethics due to its new connection with Revclational 'I’heo- 
logy ; ffc)r while this added religious force and sanction to 
ordinary moral obligations, it equally tended to impart a 
more definitely moral aspect to religious belief and worship. 

“Duly to God” — as distinct from duty to man — had not, 
indeed, been unrec cj^niscd by pagan moralists ; not only 
Pythagoras and Plato and the Neo-Pythagorcan and Neo- 
platonic schools, but also Stoicism — in a different manner 

liad laid mucfi stress upon it ; but the generally mixed 
.and dubious relations in which philosophic theism stood to 
the established polytheism tended to prevent the offices of 
piiity from occupying, iij any ])hilosophic system, the definite 
and prominent ])lace allotted to them in Christian teaching. 
Again,— just as the Stoics held wdsdom to be indi.spensable 
to real rectitude of conduct, while at the same time they 
included under the notion of wisc^m a grasp of jiliysical as 
well as ethical truth, — so the similar emphasis laid on 
inwardness in Christian ethics causbd orthodoxy or correct- 
ness of religious belief to be n?garded as essential to good- 
ness, and heresy as the most fatal of vices, corrupting as it 
did the very springs of Christian life. To the jihilosophers, 
however, convinced as they were that the multitude must 
necessarily miss true wellbeing through their folly and 
ignorance, it did not usually ^ occur to guard against these 

^ Plato i.s an important exception to this generalisation, as in his 
Laws he makes elaborate provision not only for the regulation 6f public 
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evils by any other method than that of providing philosophic 
instruction for the few ; whereas the C'hrislian clergy, whose 
function it was to offer truth and eternal life to all mankind, 
naturally regarded theological misbelief as insidious pre 
venlible contagion. Indeed, their sense of its deadliness 
was so keen that, when they were at length able to control 
the secular government, they overcame their aversion to 
bloodshed, and initialed that long series of religious peise 
ciilions to which we iind no j)araUel ‘ in the ]we C.’hristian 
c'ivilisalion of JCurope. It was not that Cliristian writers 
did not feel the difliculty of attributing criminality to sincere 
ignorance or error. Hut the difficulty .is not really peculiar 
to theology ; and the theologians usually got over it (as 
some philo.soph(‘rs had surmounted a similar perj^lcxily in 
the region of etliics proper) by supposing some latent or 
antecedent voluntary sin, of which the apparently involun 
lary heresy was the fearful fruit. 

l.astly, we must observe that in proportion as the legal 
conception of morality, as a code of which the violation 
deserves .supernatural ])unishmcnt, jwedominated over the 
j)hiIosophic \icw of ethics as the method for attaining 
natural felicity, the (picstion of man's freedom of will to 
obey the law necessarily became [prominent. At the same 
lime it cannot be broadly said that (.'hristianity took a de- 
cisive side in the metaphysical controversy on free will and 
necessity ; since, just as in Greek philosophy the need of 
maintaining freedom as the ground of responsibility clashes 

worship, blit for the .severe piinishmenl of iinauthori.sed riles aiul opinions 
opposed to (Platonic) ortliodoxy. 

* The imperial persecutions of Christianity itself, externally viewed, 
miglit seem to furnish a parallel ; hut, from the jioint of view here 
taken, they are not analogous, since they were* in no degree due to llie 
conception of theological error as essentially criminal. 
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with the conviction that no one deliberately chooses his 
own harm, w in Christian ethics it clashes with the allri- 
hiition of all tjuc human virtue to supernatural grace, as 
well as with the belief in divine foreknowledge. All we 
can say is that in the development of (Miristian thought the 
conflict of conceptioMS was more j[wofoiindly felt, and muie 
serious efforts were made to evade or transc end it. 

In tl^e preceding account of Christian morality it has § 5. D»'- 
heen already indicated tkat the characteristics delineated 
did not all exhiljit themselves simultaneously to the same m i-.irly 
extent, or with perfect uniformity, throughout the C'hiin h. 

Paitly the changes iii'the external condition of Christianity, 
and the different degrees of civilisation in the societies of 
which it was the dominant religion, i)artly the natural ])ro- 
cess of internal development, continually brought different 
features into prominence. Again, the important antagonisms 
of opinion, that from lime to time expresseil themselves in 
shar[) controversies within Christendom, sometimes involved 
c-thi('al issues ; — even in the ICastern (Hiurch, until in the 4th 
century it began to be absorbed in the labour of dogmatic 
('onstriiction. 'riuis, the anti-se<'ular lendenc'ies of the 
new creed, to which "I'ertullian (160-220) gave violent, and 
rigid cxju'cssion, were exaggerated in the Montan ist heresy 
which he uliimalcly joined ; on the other hand; Clemens of 
Alexandria, in oppo.silion to the general tone of his age, 
niaintained the value of pagan philosophy for Jthc develop- 
ment of Christian faith into true knowledge ((jiiosis), and the 
value of the natural development of man through marriage 
for tlic normal perfecting of the Christian life. Then we 
have to observe that when the Church, through Constantine, 
entered into organic relation with civil society, the tendency 
of its more enthusiastic members to advocate an a^:ctic 
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breach with man's natural life took a new direction. Total 
renunciation of the world and mortification of the flesh were 
no longer held to be prescribed to all Christians as the sole 
way of salvation, but were rather regarded as recommended 
by evangelical “counsels of perfection,” which individual 
Christians were free to follinv or pass by. A double morality 
was thus gradually developed out of the original simplicity 
of Christian teaching: a distinction was established between 
ordinary Christian virtue and monastic virtue which has a 
certain analogy to the old i)agan antithesis between “ ]*»hilo- 
.soj)hic ” and “civic" excellence,- -an analogy which was 
emphasised in iOastern monasticism by the assumption of 
such terms as “sacred’’ or “divine philosophy” to denote 
the anachorctic way of life. By strict seclusion and celibacy, 
severe simpli('ity of food and raiment, l 3 y fasting, prayer, 
and perpetual self-examination, by rigid regulation of all 
hours of work and leisure — sometimes by the wild ex- 
travagances of self-mortification, of which Simeon Stylites is 
the popular cxam])le — the Kastern monk sought to strip off 
the soiled and clinging garment of carnal desires and 
worldly cares, and to fit himself for a ] Hirer and closer walk 
with Cod than the life of the world would allow. At first 
the tendency to seek the complete isolation of the desert 
predominated : afterwards it became the accepted view that 
most of those who aspired after this more perfect way 
needed the suj)p()Tt and control of an ordered community of 
persons with similar aspirations : thus when in the 4th century 
monasticism began to spread in Western Christendom, the 
ideal of life which it generally commended was the life of 
the cloister. This, in the West, became more practical and 
less contemplative than in the East ; under the direction of 
Benedict (about 480-543) it came to include useful labour 
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as a regular element— at first manual labour only, but after- 
wartls, by an^’nlargemcrit of view im])ortant in the history 
of W'estern civjjisalion, the study of secular letters was 
admitted. It was in the intense and concentrated struggle 
with human weakness the “Olympian contest with sin”- - 
of whic h the cloister was the arena, fliat the list of principal 
sins was first framed, whic h afterwards held an established * 
])lace in ipediieval cx]iositions of morality. 'I'hcse “deadly 
sins ’ were at first comm#)nly reckoned as eight ; but a 
ineferencc for mystical numbers charac'teristic of mediaival 
theologians finally reduced the received list to seven, ^'he 
statcmeiil of tlieni is sofnewliat differently given by different 
writers : Pride, Avaric(‘, Anger, (Gluttony, Unchastity, arc 
found in all the lists ; the remaining two (or throe) arc vari- 
ously selected from among Knvy, Vain-glory, and the. rather 
singular .sins ( iloominess ('fristitia) and I .aiiguid Indifference 
(Aciflia or Ac edia, from (ireek These latter notions 

show plainly, wliat indeed might be inferred from a study 
of the li.st as a >>hole, that it especially rei>resents the 
moral experience of the monastic life; in particular, the 
stale of moral lassitude and collapse denoted by “Acedia” 
is easily recognisable as a spiritual disease, which— -in tin's 
age of the wond at least — would be peculiarly incident to 
the cloister. • 

While the nc\vly-imj)orted monasticism was sjireading § 6. r>c- 
and gaining strength in the West, a development in Christian 
morality of a different kind look place through the more (iootrine. 
I)rccise conception of the relation between human and divine 
agency in Christian good conduct which resulted from the 
i'clagian controversy ; and, more generally, through the 
imi)ressive ethical influence of Augustine, liy Justin and 
other apologists the need of redemption, faith, grace, is 

K 
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Indeed recognised, hut the theological system depending on 
these notions is not siifticiently develoi)ed ^ to come into 
even apparent antagonism with the freedom of the will. 
C’hristian teai hing is for the most jjart conceived as essenti- 
ally a ]>roclamation through the Divine AVord, to immortal 
lu'ings gifted with free c hoice — and therefore justly punishahle 
for wrcjng choice — of the true code of condui t sanctioned 
by eternal rewards and punishment.:. “ It is plain, however, 
that on this external legfilistic'view of duty it w'as dinicult 
to maintain a dirferenc:e in kind between C’hristian and ])agan 
morality; the philo.soj)hcr’s cemformily to the rules of chastity 
and heneficenc'e, so far as it went, seemed indistingui.shable 
from tile saint’s. If, however, a faculty of fulfilling such 
duty as he is capable of recognising be granted even to the 
natural man, the new light of revelation given to the C'hristian 
would seem to c arry with it at least a possibility of com- 
pletely avoiding sin. 15ut this inference, as clcveIo[)ed in 
the teaching of Pelagius, seemed inconsistent with that 
absolute dei)cndciicc on I )ivinc (Irace to which the (Christian 
con.scicju.sness resolutely clung ; and it was arc'ordingly 
rcpiidiaU^d as heretical by the CMuirch, under the leadershi[» 

* 'I'o sliow llic criulily of the notion of rrilc‘m])tion in early CTliris- 
tianily, it is .sufUicieiit to mc*ntion that more than one loading writer 
icpro.sonl'i . (.'hrist’s ransom as having been paid to the devil; some- 
times adding that by the otjncoalment of C'hrisl’s divinit}' iiniler the 
veil humanity a certain deceit was (fairly) piacti.sed on tin* great 
deceiver. 

- It may be observed that the contrast between this view and the 
elfoits of pagan philosophy to exhibit virluc as its nwii lew.inl, 
triumphaiitly pointed out by more than one early Cdiristian writer, 
bactantius {rirr, 3cx> A.n.), for example, loundly declares that TMato 
and Aristotle, referring everything to this earthly life, “ made virtue 
mere folly”; though himself maintaining, with ])ardonabIe inconsist- 
ency, that man's highest good did not consist in mere pleasure, hut in 
the conscioii.sness of the filial relation of the soul to God. 
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nf Aiigiislinc ; hy whom tlio clorlrine of man's inrapacity to Aiurnstinr 
obey ( lod's la\\-*l)y bis unaided moral energy was pressed lo 
a j)oint at which iliwas difficult to reconcile it with the free- 
dom of the will. Augustine is fully aware of the tlu'orctical 
importance of maintaining h'rce Will, from its logical con- 
nection with human responsibility and divine justice ; but 
he considers that these latter points are sufficiently secured 
if actual frct'doin^ of choice between good and evil is allowed 
in the single case of our j)nit»cnitor Adam. For since the 
“seminal nature" from which all men were lo arise already 
existed in Adam, in his vcjlunlary piefcrence of self to (lod 
lunnanity chose evil once^hir all ; for which ante natal guilt 
all men are Justly condemned to licrpctual absolute sinfulness 
and consequent ])iinishinent, unless they are elected by Ood's 
unmerited grace to share the beneiils of Christ’s redemption. 

Without this grace it is iinj)ossible for man to obey the “first 
griiatcst commandihent" of love to (lod; and, this unfulfilled, 
he is guilty of the whole law, and is only free lo choose between 
degrees of sin j his apparent external virtues have no moral 
value, since inner rightness ijf intention i.s wanting. “All that 
is n(;i of faith is of sin'"; and faitli and hne aic mutually 
lusolved and inseparable ; faith siwings fr(un the divinely 
imparled germ of love, whi('h in its lury is developed by 
faith lo its full strength, while from both united springs hope, 
joyful yearning towards ultimate perfeel fruition of the object 
of love, 'rhese three Augustine (after St. Paul) regards as 
the three cssentml elements of Christian virtue; along with 
these, indeed, he recognises the old fourfold division of virtue 
into prudence, temperance, courage, and justice, according 
^ Tt is lo l)c ol)sLTvecl ili:il Augustine prefers lo use the term 
“ frectloiii,” not for tiu* power of willing either gooil or evil, hiil the 
power of willing g«MMl. The highest freedom, in his view, excludes thi^ 
tM>ss>il)iliiy of willing evil. 
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to their traditional inler[jretation ; !)nt he explains these 
virtues to he in their deepest and truest natiinjs only the same 
love to Ood in difTercnl aspects or exerewes. “ 'rempcrancc 
is love keeping itself uncontaininated for itsohjert, T’ortitude 
is love readily enduring all for the belovetrs sake, Justice is 
love serving only the beloved and therefore rightly govern- 
ing, Prudence is love sagac iously choosing the things that 
helj) her and rejecting the things that hinder.”. This love 
of Clod— in which the self-loVli of the human soul finds its . 
true development, and of which love of one’s neighbour is 
an outgrowth — is the sole source of enjoyment to the re- 
deemed soul : the world is not to‘be enjoyed but only to be 
used : contom])lation of Clod, the last stage reached in the 
upward progress of the soul, is alone^ W'isdom, alone happi- 
ness. "riie uncomj)rouusing mystic ism of this view may be 
at once com})ared and contrasted with the philosophical 
severity of Stoic'ism. I.ove of Clod in the former holds the 
same absolute and uni(|iie position as the sole element of 
moral worth in human action, which, as wc have seen, vras 
occupied by knowledge of (lood in the latter; and wc may 
carry the parallel further by observing that in neither case 
is severity in the aljstract estimate of goodness necessarily 
connected with . extreme rigidity in practical precepts. 
Indeed, an important jjart of Augustine’s work as a 
moralist lies in the reconciliation which, he laboured to 
effect between the anti- worldly spirit of C’hristianity and the 
necessities of secular civilisation. For examine, wc find him 
arguing for the legitimacy of judicial x^unishments and 
military service against an over-literal interpretation of the 
Sermon on the Mount : and he took an imjiortant part in 
, giving currency to the distim:tion before<inentioncd between 
evangelical ** counsels ” and commands,’’ and so defending 
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ihc life of inarria^u and l< ini)cralc enjo) inciil of natural 
^ood against llifc attac*ks of the more extravagant advocates 
of celibacy and scW-al mega t ion ; although he fully admitted 
the superiority of the latter method of avoiding the con- 
tamination of sin. 

'I'he attempt to Christianise the old Platonic list of.\nii»rost 
viitues, which we have notic ed in Augustine’s system, was 
perhaps diift to the induence of his master Ambrose; in 
whose treatise ne''oJ[iidis min^strornm we find for the first 
time an ex|)osition of Christian duty systematised on a plan 
borrowed from a pre- (Christian moralist. It is interesting 
to comj>are Anibrosc’.s account of what through liim came 
to be known as the “four c:ardinal \irtues” with the cor- 
respemding delineatiojis in C'leero’s De ojjldis which has 
served the bi.sho|) as a model. Christian Wisdom, so far 
as speculative, is of course primarily theologic'al ; it has 
Cod, as the highest truth, for its chief object, and is there- 
fore necessarily grounded on faith. Christian I'ortitude is 
essentially firmness in withstanding the scdiicrtions of gocjd 
and evil fortune, resoluteness in the conflict perpetually 
w'agecl against wickedness without carnal weapons — though 
Amlirose, with the Old Testament in his hand, will not 
«iuite relinciuish* the ordinary martial rqiplicalion of the 
\irtiic. “ Teiiiperantia retains the meaning of “observance 
of due measure,” in all conduci, whicii it had in (Cicero’s 
treatise ; hut its notion is partly modified by being blended 
with the newer virtue of humility. I'inally in the exposition 
c^f Christian Justic:e the Stoic doctrine of the natural union 
of all human interests is elevated to the full height of 
evangelical philanthropy ; the brethren are reminded that 
the earth was made by (iod a common possession of all,^ 
and are bidden to administer their means for the cromnion 
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lu;iuTit, iiiid fioin ihf heart with joy; wealtli, indeed, 
should not 1)C lavislied, still, no one should he ashamed 
if he heeoines iK)or through iii\inL;. Ambrose, we should 
ol)ser\e, la\s stress on tlu* inseparability of thrsc different 
virtues in (’hristian morality, lhouu[li he does not, like 
An^iistine, resolve tliem all into the one central affection of 
lovetodod. 

15 7 . Ihider the infliienee of Ambrose and Aii[;ustinc, the 

cardinal viiliies fiirnished^-a generally areepted scheme 

ilir ■■ Daik for the treatment of systematic ethics by subsccpient cede* 
siasth al writers. Often the triad of (f'hristian j^rac es -Faith, 
lIo|)e, and Love was placed by their side, after Augus- 
tine’s e\.im]^le : the st!ven gifts of the S|)irit, enumerated by 
Laiali (< h. xi. 2 ), arc also introdu<‘C(l ; while on the other 
si(U? of the gteat moral battle the forces of vic e are arrayed 
under the heads of the seven (or eight) deadly sins. The 
list of tlu^se sins, as I have already said, was trans[)lanted 
from the special cxperienc'c of the monk into the cyaicep- 
lion of morality aj>])licablc to Clhristians generally ; but, on 
the whole, the sejxiration between monastic and common 
Christian duty, as higher and lower forms of religious obedi- 
ence, remained distinct and establislu-d in the medi;eval 
Church. It was complicated by a separation, of different 
origin and significance, l)etw'cen the clerical and the lay rule 
of life ; but the moral codes applied by the common opinion 
of Christendom to clergy and ascetics respectively had a ten- 
dency to at)|)roximate, even ])cfurc clerical celibacy was made 
universally (obligatory in the i ilh century. The distinction, 
lunvever, bctw'ccn “deadly” and “venial” sins \vas applied 
to laity as w'ell as cleigy : it bad, as wc have seen, a technical 
reference to llic ([uasi jural administration of ecclesiastical 
discipline, wliich grew gradually more organised as the 
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spiriliial power of tlic C’hurch established itself amid the dis- 
order that ff)ilowed the overt hrow of the Western h'mj)ire, 
and developed i^ito the theocracy that partially dominated 
niedi:eval hairoj)e. “Deadly*' sins were those for which 
a sj>erially prescribed i)enanctj was held to be nec essary, in 
order to save the sinner from eternal damnation ; for “ venial 
sins he inii^ht obtain forgiveness through prayer, almsgiving, 
and the oijservanco of the regular fasts. We find that “peni- 
tential books " for the use o^ the confessional, founded ])artly 
on liadilional inacticc and partly on the exiaess decrees of 
s)nods, come into general use -spreading from Ireland and 
I'ritain into ]*' ranee afid (.lermany- ^ in the 7th and 8th 
centuries. y\t hrst they are little more than mere inven- 
tories of sins, with tlieir .'appropriate ecclesiastical punish- 
ments ; ’ gradually cases of conscienc e come to be discussed 
and dec ided, and the basis is laid for that system of c asuistry 
which reached its full development in the J.tth and J5tli 
c i'innries. 'I’his elahoration of ecclcsiastic:al jurisprudence - 
intended to be kei)l in vigorous exercise by ej)ist:opal visita- 
tions-- was probably indisj»cnsable to the accomplishment of 
the C!luirc h’s great task of maintaining moral order in the 
earlier semi-anarchical period of the Middle Ages; hut it 

^ It iiKiy 1? Histrurtlve tt> iiute of tliose piinislniients. h'or 

ami flrunt enness a pL-nilonti.al last uf fruin ihuv l«> forty 
i-i iaipo'-^cd ; for sc*\ii.il sins the <l..ys of penitence grow Xo years, and 
even in an extrerae case may extend to llie cml of life ; for hoiq^ide 
the ]u'nally varies from a month to ten yeai<i, accc>rding to motives anil 
circinnsiances. Monks and elcigy liaveseveier [K-nances ; on the o»hi*r 
h.aml, iloulile penance is exacted from one who kills a cIcMgyiiiaii. Supei- 
stiiions practiL’es- such as Imnilmr the grass in places where a man has 
ilied-— can only be cxpialed liy year-long penances (cf. (lass, Chri\tli(he 
1\’. ch. i. § 92). The fact that the Church itself w’as partially 
harlinrised ihin'iig tins period made the need of orgaiiisetl tliscipliiie all 
the more urgent. * 
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had a dangerous tfiidcnc y to cnrouragc an unduly external 
and legal view of morality. Still a certain c(;».untcrpoise to 
this tendency was continually maintained ,lpy the influence 
of the fervid inwardness of Augustine, transiniiled, in a 
subdued and attenuated form, through the Momlia of 
(Gregory the (Ireat (//t 6o.|), the Sf^iitcndw of Isidore of 
Seville (1/. 6.36), the works of Alcuin {d, «So4), Hrabanus 
Maurus (//. 856), and other writers of the philosophically 
barren period that intervened between the destriiciion of 
the Western Emjiire and the rise of Scholasticism. 

Scholastic ethics, like scholastic philosophy generally, 
attained its most comjilete and characteristic result in the 
teaching of 1 'honias of Arpiino. But before giving a brief 
account of tiie ethical system of this great teacher, it will be 
well to notice the chief steps in the process of thought and 
discussion which led up to it. We must begin Avith Jolianncs 
Scotus l^higena, the earliest notCAvortby j)hilosoi)lier of the 
Aliddlc Ages, though it is only in a Avide sense of the term that 
he can be called a sc'holastic ; since he is separated by a con- 
.siderable interval of time from the main body of scholastic's, 
and — Avhile he aims at ])hilosophising in harmony with the 
Christian faith— he does not shoAV cither the unqualified 
respect for authority in liis method of reasoning or the un- 
qualified orfhodoxy in his conclusions, which are character- 
istic of scholasticism, strictly taken. The philosophy of 
Kri|g[na is to be traced in the main to the influence of Blato 
and Plotinus, transmitted through an unknown author of the 
5th century, who assumed the name of I )ionysius the Areo- 
pagite : accordingly the ethical side of his doctrine has the 
same negative and ascetic character that avc have observed 
in Neo- Platonism. He teaches that (Jod alone truly is: 
tha^ everything else exists only in so far as God manifests 
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Himself in it ; that evil is essentially unreal and ineoj'nisable 
by (lod, only ^existing in tbe world of illusory aj)pearance 
into whieli man has fallen : that the true aim of man’s life is 
lO return to perfect union with (iod out of this illusory material 
exi.-.ttin('e. 'I'his doctrine found little ar.cej)tance among hiri- 
gena’s contem[)oraries, and was certai^jly unorthodox enough 
lo justify the condemnation whic h it siibseriiiently received 
from Tope TIonorius 111 . ; but its influence, together with 
that of the rseudo-1 honysius, had a share in developing the 
more emotional orthodox mysticism of the i2lh and 13th 
centuries: and Neo- Platonism, or IMatonism received through 
a Neo- IMatonic Iradilic^n, remained a distinct element in 
mediiuval thought, though obscured, in the period of mature 
Scholasticism, by the predominant influence of Aristotle. 

Scholastic philosophy, in the stric'lcr sense, may be taken Ansdm 
to begin with Anselm’s comprehensive and profound attempt 
to render the dogmatic, system of orthodox C'hristianity, so 
far as possible, intelligible to reason. In ethics, however, 
Anselm's work is only notcwoithy on the question of Free- 
will. We ob.serve that the Aiigiistinian doctrine of original 
sin and man’s absolute need t^f unmerited grace is retained 
in his thecuy of .salvation ; be also follows Augustine in 
defining freedom as the “ power not to sin ” ; — but in 
saying that ^Xdam fell “siiontaneousl/” and “l^y his free 
choice,” though not “through his freedom,” he has implicitly 
made the distinction that Feler the Lombard afterwsg^ds 
expressly draws between the freedom that is opposed lo 
necessity and freedom from the slavery to sin. Anselm 
further softens the statement of Aiigustinian predcstina- 
tioni.sm by explaining that the freedom to will w'hat is right 
is not strictly lost even by fallen man ; it is inherent in a 
national nature, though since Adam’s sin it only exists poten- 
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l»ally in humanity,- like the faculty of siiilil in a dark place, 
— L*xcoi)l where it is madt; actual by grace. 

In a more modern way Abelard tries to establisli the con 
nection between man’s ill desert and his free choice by a 
more precise conception of sin. I le distinguishes sin, strictly 
taken, both from the i;ierc proj)ensity to bad conduct wln'< h 
fallen man inherits and from the externally l>ad ar tion in 
which it takes effect. 'Hie bad [>ropcnsity, so far us involun 
tary, is not sin ; its cxi.stence indeed, as he lioints out, is 
j)resu[)posed in our (‘on<'e|)tion of human virtue, which essen- 
tially consists in ligriting .successfully against wrongly directed 
desires. Xor, again, can sin lie in*; the outward eflects ol 
our action; it i.s esident that these may occur without moral 
culpability on our part, through ignoraiu'e or compulsion. 
It must therefore he in the contemjit of (lod and Ilis com 
inand.s, which is manifested in conscious consent to vicious 
inclination : accordingly it is upon this inwMid consent to 
evil that re|)cntan(:c mii.st lui directed, and not upon any 
outw'ard efle('t.s f}f the act ; the essence of true reptmtaiu e 
is aversum to the sin itself, not to its consecjuences. lie 
does not shrink from draw'ing the inference that, since right 
ness of conduct depends solely on intention, all outwaid 
acts as such are indifferent ; but he avoids the dangerous 
c'onseciuences of this paradox, with some loss of consisteiu.y, 
by explaining that “good intention” must be understood 
to mean intention to do what really is right, not merely what 
seems .so to the agent. In the same sjiirit, under the re- 
viving influence of anc-ient philosophy with which, how’cvcr, 
he is very imperfectly ncfjuainted, and the relation of wdiich 
to ('hristianity he extravagantly misunderstands ' -he argues 

^ III' cmli*:iv<nir.s to pnwi! that llic aiviciil pliilosuplicrs had at least 
a paflial kinjwlt'dge of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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lh:*t llic ()1<1 ( Ircok inoialists, as disinterested love 

of trooil, weitf really nearerto ( Christianity than Judaic: legalism 
was ; and lie l^c^ldly rontends that they set an example of 
control of irrational desires, contempt of worldly things and 
devotion to the things of the soul, which might well put to 
shame most monks (if his age*. lie carries his demand for 
disinteicsiL-dru-ss so far as to i*c(|uire that the Christian . 
“h)ve U) dod” should only be regarded as jaire if purged 
from the self-regarding desire of the ha])])incss which (lod 
gi\is. 'The gt*iieral tendency of Abelard's thought was 
suspiciously regarded by contein]>orary orlhculoxy ; ' and the 
over subtlety of the • last-mentioned distinction provoked 
vehement rei>lies from more than one of the orthodox 
mystic s of the age. 'I'lius Hugo of St. \ ic tor ( 1 077-1 14 i ) 
argues that all love is necessarily so far “interested” tliat it 
involves a desire for union with the bcjlovcd; and since 
eternal ha[>piness consists in this union, it cannot truly be 
vlesired apart from (iod; while Bernard of (dairvaux' (1091- 
115^0 nuae el.iboralely distinguishes four stages by which 
the soul is gradually led from (i) merely self-regarding desire 
for (hul's aid in distress, to (2) love Him for His loving-kind- 
ness to it, then also (3) for His absolute goodness, until (4) in 
rare incjiner.ts this love for Himself alone becomes the sole 
all-absorl *ing affectiem. * • 

The conflict of Alx-dard with Bernard and Hugo of 
St. Victor illustrates the antagonism, sometimes latent, 
sometimes open, wliich w'C find in medimval thcjiight be- 
tween the diit/ciiiail effort to obtain satisfaction for the 
reason under the eonditi<.>ns fixed by tlie traditional dogmas 
of ortliodc^x faith, and the myslical eftbrl to find in the same 
dogmas an adequate support or framework for the emotional 
* lie was cuiulcinncil l>) iwu in 1121 ami * 
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and intuitive religious ronsciousmss. 'riiese diverse ten- 
dencies ai)i)ear in conflict both before and after- the culmina- 
tion of scholastic philosophy in the 13th century; but the 
prevailing aim of scholasticism in its best period is to find a 
harmonious reconciliation of this and other antagonisms. 
We find this eclectic or" harmonistic character in the /.//vv 
Sententiarum of Peter the Lomhard, which was fora long 
lime the most widely acf cpted manual of theological teach- 
ing in Western Kunjpc, but of whic h the historical interest 
now lies mainly in its method and plan of construction. It 
aims at presenting a compendious but rom|)rehensive ex- 
position of Christian 'Phcology as dcvciojK'd by the Clatholic 
('hurch, giving with each important pr()|)ositi()n the chief 
arguments pro and con drawn from Scripture and the 
Fathers, and endeavouring to re('()ncile the apparently con- 
flicting authorities by subtle distinctions of meaning in the 
terms used. 'Phis fitmous scholastic art of distinctions was 
always somewhat open to the attacks which Jlacon and 
others made on its later d(.‘vclopmcnts ; but something like 
it was indispensable if a systematic and coherent body of 
doctrine was to be built up from materials so diverse in 
their sources ; and it became still more inevitable when the 
complexity of authorities was increased in the following 
century, by th-j acceptance of Aristotle as “ 'Phe Philosoplier ” 
whose dictum was almost indisputable on all matters falling 
jiroperly within the domain of human reason. The revival 
of the study of Aristotle w^as due to the work and influence 
of Arabian and Jewish commentators ; but the remarkable 
union of Aristotelian and Christian thought achieved in the 
13th century — which determined for a long period the 
orthodox philosophy of the (Catholic Church — was initiated 
by Albert the Great and completed by 1 ’liomas of Aejuino. 
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'riie mornl philosophy of 'Fhonias Aquinas is, in the § 9. 
main, Arisloteliaiiism with a Neo-Platonic tinge, interpreted 
and supplemented by a \iew of (Christian doctrine derived (1225- 
chieny from Augustine. He holds that all action or move- 
meiit, of all things irrational as well as rational, is directed 
towards some end or good ; which in the case of rational 
civalures is represented in 'rhoiight, fixed by Intention, and 
aimed at by AVill under the iiiQiicnc e of Practical Reason. 

'fhere are many ends actually sought -riches, honour, power, 
pleasure- -but none of these satisfies and gives happiness ; 
this can only be given by (lod Himself, the ground and first 
('ause of all being, an^l unmoved princnjile of all movement. 

It is, then, towards (iod that all things are really though un- 
consciously striving in their pursuit of Hood ; but this uni- 
versal striving after ( lod, since he is essentially intelligible, 
exhibits itself in its highest form in rational beings as a desire 
for knowledge of Him ; such knowledge, however, is beyond 
all ordinary exercise of reason, and may only be partially 
revealed to man here below. 'Fhus the summum bonum 
for man is objectively (lod, subjectively the happiness to be 
derived from loving vision of His i>erfectioiis ; although there 
is a lower kind of happinc.ss to be realised here below in a 
normal human existence of virtue and friendship, with mind 
and body sound nnd whole and proi)crly trained for the 
needs of earthly life. 'Phe higher happiness is given to man 
by free grrft:o of ( lod ; but it is only given to those whose 
heart is right, and who have merited it by a number of virtu- 
ous actions. Passing to consider what actions are virtuous, 
wc first observe generally that the morality of an act is in 
pait, but only in part, determined by its particular end or 
motive ; it partly depends on its external object and cir- 
eu instances, which render it either objectively in hagnony 
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with the ‘‘ order of reuson '* or the reverse, — except in the 
case of :i('ts <. xtcrnally indifferent, of which the^ goodness or 
badness is determined entirely by the motive. In the classi- 
iicalion of ])articular virtues and vic es, we can distinguisli 
very clearly tlie elements supplied by the different teachings 
whic'h 'Thomas has imbibed. In his treatment of the virtues 
which belong to the nature of man as a lational creature, 
and can be acfpiired (though not ]>erfeclly) as^ a mere 
tiatiiral result of training and ])rac*tice, he is in the main 
Aristotelian. He follows Aristotle closely in dividing 
tho.se “ natural ” virtues into inlellecliial ar\d moral, and the 
intellectual virtues, again, into “ sjieculalive ” and “ practi- 
cal ” ; in distinguishing w’ithin the sj)eculativi- class the 
“ intellect ” that is conversant with principles, the science 
that deduces conclusicms, and the “wisdom’' to which 
belongs the whole process of knowing the suhlimest objects 
of know'ledge ; and in treating praf:tic:al wisdom or [prudence 
as inseparably connected with moral virtues, and therefore 
in a sense moral. ^ When, again, among moral virtues he 
distinguishes Justice, manifested in actions by which others 
receive their due, from the virtues that primarily relate to 
ihc passions of the agent himself, he is giving his inlerprela- 
tion of .Aristotle's doctrine ; and his li.^^t of the latter virtues, 
tcj the tiuinl^er of ten, i.s taken en bloc from the Nicomachcan 
Klhics. On the other hand, his classification of jiassions 
depends on a division of the non-ralional element of the soul 
into “concupiscihlc*’ and “irascible,” whicVi is rather Platonic 
than Aristotelian ; “ to the “ concupisciblc " element he refers 

* ITis justification, however, for classing “prudenlia” l)()lh among 
intellectual and moral virtues — flial it is inicllectual csseufiam 

and moral seenmium mait'Ham is rather scholastic than Aristotelian. 

- The distinction is adopted by Aristotle in several pa.ssages, but as 
a. popular rather than a scientific division. 
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ihe inissions that an' stirred by the simple apprehension of 
sensible t;ood or evil- love, hate, desirt;, aversion, joy, sorrow ; 
wliile to the “irascible” element he attributes the passions 
exc ited by some difllrulty or <i|jstaclc in the way of the atlain- 
meiit of the desired objec t viz. hope, despair, fear, boldness, 
nnjj;er. And in arranging his list of the virtues tliat ccjntrol 
these passicjns lie defers to the established doc trine of the 
four enrdjnal virtues, dc*rivcd originally from Plato and the 
Sioies through C'ieero ; accordingly, the Aristotelian ten 
ha\o to stand under the higher genera of (i) the Prudenc e 
whirh gives reasoned rules of eonduet, (.») thv; 'reinperanee 
whieli resists inisleadivg desire, and (3) the Korlitudc that 
resists misleading fear of dangers or toils. 'I'he rclatic^n, 
however, of the c’ardinal viitucs to the different elements of 
the scml is conceited in a manner which is not either Pla- 
toni**, Aristotelian, or Stoic ; sinc e, along with the Rational, 
( 'onc'utiis(:iblc*,aiid Iraseiblei'lements whic li have Prudence, 
'rempt'rance, and I'oiiitiide respectively as their spec*ial 
\irliies 'riiomas’s system recognises, as a fourth distinct 
c'lement, \V\\\ f / Wz/y/A/A), to wliic'h Justice, whose sjiheic 
is outward ac lion, specially b<*loJigs. Still, as regards these 
partly “natural ” and partly “accpiired” virtues the author- 
ity of “the Pnilosophev ” is predominant : along with these, 
however, and before them in rajik; 'PKomas iihu cs the 

c 

Pauline triad oi “theologic” virtues, I'aith, I .ovc, and Hope, 
which arc sfipcrnaturally “instilled” by (iod, and dirccnly 
relate to Him as their object, by faith we cjbtain that part 
of our knowledge of Clod which is beyond the range of mere 
natural wisdom or i)hilosophy ; — naturally, we can know 

Clod’s existence, but not His 'Prinity in Unity, though philo- 
so])hy is useful Ic^ defend this and other revealed verities : 
iind it is essential for the attainment of the soul's wejfare 
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that all articles of the ('hrislian creed, however little they 
can be known by natural reason, should be apprehended 
through faith ; the (.'hristian who rejects a single article 
loses hold altogether of faith and of (iod. Faith, then, is 
the substantial basis of all CHiristian morality, but without love 
— the essential form of all the Christian virtues — it is “form- 
less ’’ (Jnformis). Christian love is conceived (after Augus- 
tine) as primarily love to (iod (In^yond the natural yearning 
of the creature after its ultimate good), which expands into 
love towards all (iod's creatures as created by Him, and s(j 
ultimately includes even self-love. I hit creatures arc only 
to be loved in their purity as created by Cod; all that is 
bad in them must be an object of hatred till it is destroyed. 
In the classific'ation of sins the Christian element pre- 
dominates ; still we find the Aristotelian vices of excess 
and defect, along with the modern divisions^ into “sins 
against Go<l, neighbour, and self,” “ mortal and venial sins,*' 
sins of “omission and commission,'* of “heart, speech, and 
act,*' etc. 

From the notion of sin — treated in its jural aspect- - 
Thomas ])asses naturally to the discussion of T«'iw. 'I'hc 
exposition of this latter c'onception presents, to a great 
extent, the same matter that was dealt with by the 
exposition of i?R)ral virtues, but in a new form ; the 
prominence of which, in Thomas's treatise, may perhaps 
be attributed to the growing inlliiencc of ihe study of 
Roman jurisprudence, which attained in the 12th century 
so rapid and brilliant a revival in Italy- "^rhis side of 
I'homas’s system has a special historical interest ; since, as 
we shall presently sec, it is just this blending of theological 
conceptions with the abstract theory of the later Roman law 
that gave the start ing-^Hjint for independent ethical thought 
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in tlio modern world. ^ Under the general idea of law, 
defined as an»“ ordinance of reason for the common good, 
promulgated by iiim who has charge of the community,*’ 
Thomas distinguishes (i) the eternal law or regulative 
reason of (lod, which embraces all his creatures, rational 
and irrational; (2) ‘‘natural law,” being that i)art of the 
eternal law that relates to rational rTcatiires as su('h ; (3) 
human law, which properly consists of natural law par- 
ticularised and adapted tcy the varying circumstances of 
actual communities; (4) divine law specially revealed to 
man. As regards natural law, he teaches that God has 
finiily implanted in th? human mind a knowledge of its 
immutable general ]wincit)leb ; and not only knowledge, 
but a disposition, U) which Thomas applies the peculiar 
scholastic term “ synderesi-s,” ' that unerringly prompts to the 
realisation of these principles in conduct, and protests against 
. their violation. All acts of natural virtue arc implicitly in- 
cluded within the scope of this law of nature ; but in the 
o|)eration of a])plying its principles to the particular circum- 
stances of human life-^o which the term “conscience” 
should be restricted- — man’s judgment is liable to err; so 
that duty is imperfectly known, the light of nature being ob- 
" scured and pei ' erted by bad education ajid c ustom. H iiman 
law is recpiired, not merely to delcriuine the detail^ for which 
man’s apprehension of natural law gives no intuitive guidance, 
but also to supply the force necessary for practically securing, 
among imperfect men, abstinence from acts that are both bad 
and disturbing to others. The rules of this law must be either 

* The term is derived from <rvvr-^prjais, ii'jcd in this sense in a passage 
of Jerome {Com. in i. 4-10). 

: “ Consoientia,” as he recognises, is also used to include what be 

i lerins'^'syndercsis.” 
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deductions from principles of natural law, or determinations 
of particulars whi<*li it leaves indeterminate , a rule con- 
trary to natural law could not be valid as la*v at all. Piuman 
law, however, can only tleal with outward conduct, and even 
here cannot attempt to repress all evil, without caiisinj; 
worse mischief than it i)revcnts ; while natural law, as we 
saw, is liable to be obscure and uncertain in its particular 
applications ; anti neither natural n<>r human hn/ lake into 
Ihcir view that supernatural ha]>piness which is man’s 
highest end. . 1 lent c they ncedctl to be supplemented by 
a sj)ecial revclaliim of tlivinc law. 'J’his revelation, again, 
is distinguished into the law of thc"^t)ld covenant and the 
law of the (iospel ; the latter of these is prodiu tivc as well 
as imperative, since it carries with it the divine grace that 
makes its fullihnent i)Ossiblc. AVc have, however, to dis- 
tinguish in the case of the Gospel between (i) absolute 
commands, and (2) counsels, whic h recommend, without 
positively 01 dering, the monastm life of j)overty, celibacy, 
and obedience, as the best method cjf effectively turning 
the will from earthly to heavenly tl^jngs. 

Jhit how far is man able to attain either natural or 
Christian ])erfcction? I’his is the part of Thomas's system 
in which the cohesion of the different elements composing 
it seems weakest. He is sc'arccly aware that his Aristo- 
telianiscd Christianity inevitably combines ^ two different 
difficulties in dealing with this question : first, the old pagan 
difticnlty of reconciling the proposition, that will or purpose 
is a rational dc.sire always directed towards apparent goocJ, 
with the freedom of choice between good and evil that 
the jural view of morality seems to require ; and, secondly, 
the Christian difficulty of harmonising this latter notion with 
the absolute dependence on divine grace which the religious 
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consrioiisncss affirms. TMic latter difliculty Thomas, like 
many of his p>edec:cssors, avoids by supposing a “rti-opera- 
tion” of free wiM and grace, but the former he does not 
fully meet. It is against this i»art of his do(*triiie that 
the most important critic ism, in ethics, of his rival DimsOun', 
Srotus (i 266-1 30S) was directed. He urged that will 
1‘ould not be really free if it were bound to reason, as 
rhomas (lifter Aristotle) c'oni'eives it : a really free c'hoice 
must be perfectly indeterminate between reason and un- 
reason. Si'otus consistently maintained thqt the divine 
^^ill is similarly independent of reason, and that the divine 
ordering of the world is to be conceivc'd as absolutely arbi- 
tral y. On this jKjint he was followed by the acute in- 
tellect of W illiam o^Occ’am {</. 13.47): though the doctrine Orr.un. 
is obviously dangerous to all reasoned moiality that rests 
for support on the mcjral government of the world. In 
a more general way, tlie Xominalism of Occam and his 
tollowers is indirectly ini])ortant in the history of scholastic: 
ethics : since the denial of the reality (A Universals shattered 
the bridge which the ^arlier sc'hola.siic ism had sought to 
innstruct between the particulars ut sensible e\]HTience 
and (lod cone t'ived as the ultimate ground and end of all 
existence. Jn this way what was most cyertain for faith came 
to 1)0 legarded as least cognisable by human intellect ; which 
had to content : self with establishing llie reasonableness of 
lielieving, not the reasonableness of what was believed. 

I’lie re.sult did not at first seem luifavourable to orthodoxy ; 
theology retained the services of philosophy while relieved 
from its rivalry ; but the change none the less involved the 
decay of sc'liolaslicisin ; for though the dialectical faculty 
might still find ample occupation, the task marked out for it 
could no longer claim the devotion of a philosophic intellect 
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of high order. Thus the work of Thomas remained indubit- 
ably the crowning rt'sult of the great constructive elTort of 
inediaival })hilosophy. 'The efTort was, indeed, foredoomed 
to failure, since it attcmjUed the impossible task of framing 
a coherent system out of the heterogeneous data furnished 
by Scripture, the bathers, the Church, and “the I^hilo- 
sopher’*; and whatever philoso])hic quality is to be found 
in the work of Thomas belongs to it in spite of, not 
in consequence of, its method. Still its influence has 
been great and long-enduring, — in the C'atholic ('hurch 
primarily, but indirectly among Protestants; especially in 
laigland, since the famous first bo(ik of H(;okcr’s j'ce/esh 
astiidl Polity is largely indebted to the Summa Thcologite (;f 
Aciuinas. 

Alongside of scholasticism, and partly in conscious anti- 
thesis to the erudite labours and dialectical conflicts of the 
schoolmen, though in close affinity to their central ethico- 
theological doctrine, wc have to note the development of 
mysticism in the Christian Church — meaning by “mysticism 
the tendency to subordinate all moral effort and intellectual 
exercise to the attainment of a stafe of intuitive, or even 
ecstatic, vision ofdod. This manner of thought is jiartly 
to be traced to Platonic and Neo-Platonic influence trans- 
mitted through various channels ; but its development in 
strict connection with Christian orthodoxy begins in the 
first half of the i2ih century, with Pernard of Clairvaux and 
Hugo of St. Victor. According toPernard, the Christian who 
seeks divine truth must ascend to the higher life of the spirit 
through love and humility — of which there are many grades 
to be surmounted ; then through discursive “consideration ” 
of divine truth he must ' press forward to intuitive con- 
te^iplation, in which state moments of ecstatic absorption 
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in ihc object conlt*m])latcd will be granted him — transient 
anticipations of the perfect self-forgetfulness that the glorifietl 
soul will attain hereafter. Similarly, in the more systematic 
and com]>letcly developed theology of Hugo of St. Victor, 
it is through divine grace intensifying man’s love for (lod 
to the point at which lie only loves himself and his neigh- 
bour for (h)d's sake, that the “ eye of the soul ” is oj)encd 
by which God is seen in His true nature; the perception of 
matter by the outer eye of the soul, and the intuition of’ 
self introspect ivcly, being ’'only valuable as stejis to attain 
the intuition of divine truth and goodness, d'he process of 
preparation is more elaborately and imposingly conceived 
hy Jionaventura, whose description of it I select as a r-unn- 
specimen of orthodox mysticism as found in harmonious 
combination with •scholasticism^ In Bonaventura’s view 1274). 
the mind must ascend to the final vision through six stages, 
f irst, it must contemplate the evidence of the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of Ciod in the external world of things dis- 
tinguished and ordered by weight, nuinbcr, and measure ; 
in the course of this world’s history, as directed by Infinite 
Wisdom, from its creation by Infinite I’ower, to its final judg- 
ment by Absolute Righteousness ; in the scale of created 
things rising from mere Being through Life to Intelligence. 
Secondly, it must contemplate the relation of the wortl 
to man, the “ microcosm ; noting how external things enter 
the mind tlwough the gates of sense by their similitudes, 
delight it by the various modes of harmony between sense 
and its objects, and awaken the activity of the intellect ; it 
will thus find adumbrated the eternally generated similitude 
of the Son to the Father, and be directed upwards to the 

’ What follows is abstracted — ^with the assistance of Stockl — from the 
Itineraniim Mentis ad Dewn, 
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soiin-e of all beauty aucl deli^^ht, and all a|>prchensi<iii of tnilh. 
'I'hirilly, withdrawing; rrf)in ilic outer world and ronceiitrat- 
ing attention on its own nature and faculties it must see 
how memory, uniting jjast, ])rcscnt, and futifre, and indelibly 
retaining the imj)reh*:> of immutable universal truths, affords 
an imago of the J^ternal ; how intellect is governe<l in its 
operation by the indispensable conception of a UKJst perfect, 
c hangeless, and neces-^ary being, and how the operation of 
rational ( hoice c»iuall) iiivoKes the ronce]>lion of a Mii)remc 
(lood; and tlien, observing howMn itself memory generates 
intelligenee, a.nd from botli proceed love, it will sec as 
through a mirrt)r tlie 'rriune beinjj of (lod. So far the 
natural powers of the soul might carry it : but for the fourth 
stage, it needs be clothed by Divine (irace willi the 
supernatural virtues of I'aith, Hoj)e, and ('harity, through 
which it develops an imnu'diate spiritual sense of the I )ivine 
nature, dis] losing it to ecstasies of devotion, admiration, 
and joy ; thus jiurged, illuminated, and transformed, it can 
contemplate in itself an image of the angelic hierarcliy, with 
(lod dwelling in and ojieralirig through all. 'Then in the 
first stage llie sours pure intelligenc e apprehends (lod no 
longer through itself as a mirror, or in itself as an image, 
but above itself in His true essence,— Ture Heing without 
negation, the original sc^urce of all conceivable reality, 
lint there is^ a higher stage still, in which that “ synderesis,” 
that clinging of the scjul to good whic h exusts in some 
degrees in every man, being the undying and unerring 
element of what we vaguely speak of as conscience, receives 
its full development ; by this faculty (jod is contemplated 
not as Absolute Being but as Absolute Cioodness, whose 
essence it is tcj comiiiupicatc itself in its fulness ; at this 
stage, therefore, tlic mystery of the 'frinity is directly 
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appri'hended, for the essence of this mystery is the com- 
iminicatiun of Divine (loodness ihnjiigh the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. • 'Fhcn after these six stages of mental activity 
( omes the SahBath of perfect ecstasy, in which all intel- 
lectual operations ani suspended and the soul is wholly 
passive in its ineffable union with (lod. 

Uonaventura represents medkvval Platonism or Nco- 
J’latonisni, as 'i'homas represents mediieval Arislotelianisni, 
in dot'ilc' subordination to dogmatic orthodoxy ; and the 
same subordination is maintaimal more than a century later 
by (Icrson, whose mysticism carries on the tradition of the 
“ Vif'torines ” ^ and llonaventura. But before ( Icrson there 
ha<l been developed *in (Icrmany the more original and 
daring mysticism of Kckhart and his followers, which is free 
from the Irammclsyiot only of scholastu ism but of ecclcsias- 
ti< al orthodoxy. In ICckhart’s teaching that alienation from Kckhiirt. 
tin* world and finite things, whuh characterises mysticism 
generally, is inteiisifu'd into a fervid yearning to get rid 
altogether of the self hood that st*parates tlic individual soul 
fioin the divine reality of its Being - to know nothing, will 
nothing, think nothing but God. In this abolition of creature- 
^hip Kckbart conceives all morality to be contained ; though 
he is at pains to guard against the quietistic and immoral 
consequences that might be drawn from this fundamental 
dix'trine, and to represent good works as’ the nafiiral outflow 
of the transgeiiilenl union of the souFs inmost essence with 
( lod. 

Tn the brief account before given of the general ethical S n. 
view of Thomas Aiiiiinas no mention has been made of ^ 
the detailed discussion of particular duties included in the 

’ Tlii'i is tlio iijiiiic* used to den»)le together Hugo of St. Victor 
and Kichaid, a later mystical writer of the s.auie monasluy. 
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Sttntma I'hvo/o^iu' llic: tone of wln’rli nllowaiicc beinj' 
made for the heterogeneity of the materials pul together 
from very diverse sources- ^shows, on llie ^vholc, moral 
elevation and sobriety of judgment eombified ; though on 
certain points the scholastic liedantry of tireciso and ex- 
haustive consideration is unfavourable to due delicacy of 
treatment. It was to this pnactical side of ethics that the 
acumen and industry of ec,clesiastical writers was largely 
directed in the J4th and 15th c:enturies, as the sp'eculative 
interest of schcjiasticism decayed*'; and we have to note, as 
one result of th.is, a marked devclojunent and systematisation 
of casuistry. 'J'he solution of doubtful c:ascs of conscience 
had always, as a matter of course, formed part of the 
work of ccelcsiastical moralists ; from the earlier period of 
the Church a number of cjiicstions and answers relating to 
various departments of morality had been handed down under 
the names of Justin Martyr, Athanasius, Augustine ; and the 
growth of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, the penitential books, 
the systematic morality of the schoolmen, furnished a con- 
tinually increasing amount of casuistical discussion, A 
need, however, began io be felt of arranging the results 
attained in a form convenient for the conduct of auricular 
confession ; and to meet this need various manuals of 
casuistry (Suninue Casuttm Conscicntuc) were compiled in 
the T4th and 15th centurie.s. Of these the oldest, called 
Asfesana^ from Asti in Piedmont, is arranged a,s a kind of 
text-book of morality on a scholastic basis ; later manuals 
{€,g, the Summa Rosella^ Venct. 1495) are reduced to mere 
alphabetical collections of casuistical questions and answers. 
It was inevitable that the quasi-lcgal treatment of morality 
involved in this development of casuistry, — aiming as it did 
' Occupying the i>i>rtion of the treatise called Senauhi Sectnidtc. 
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:it a precisi* delerniinalion of tin' limits between the pro- 
hibited and the allowable, with doubtful points closely 
scrutinised and illustrated by fictitious cases, — would have 
a tendency to weaken the moral sensibilities of ordinary 
minds ; while, a^ain, the more industry and ingenuity were 
sjient in deducing conclusions from the diverse authorities 
af-cepled in the Chiircli, the greater necessarily became 
the number of points on which doctors disagreed; and 
the central authority that might have repressed serious 
di\ergcnces was wanting in the period of moral weakness 
that the Church w^ent through, after the death of iloniface 
\'III. A plain man ^ perplexed by such disagreements 
might naturally hold that any opinion maintained by a 
^ [lions and orthodox writer must be a tolerably safe one to 
folU)w ; and thus wc‘#ik consciences might be subtly teinjiled 
to seek the supjiort of authority for some desired relaxation 
of a moral rule. It docs not, however, apjiear that this 
clangor assumed formidable proportions until after the 
Reformation, wlien, in the struggle made by the C'atholic 
('hurcli to recover its hold on the world, the principle 
of obedience to authority was forced into keen, balanced, 
and prolonged conflict w'ith the principle of reliance on 
private judgment, 'fo the Jesuits, the foremost champions Thejesuits, 
of the Counter- Reformation, it seemed fundamentally 
important for the cause of authority that laymen generally 
should be trained to submit their judgment to that of 
their ecclesiastical guides; as a means to this end it 
seemed indisirensable that the confessional should be 
made attractive by accommodating ecclesiastico- moral law 
to worldly needs; and the theory of “ Probabilism ’’ ' 

supplied a plausible method for effecting this accommoda- 
tion. The theory proceeded thus ; — A layman could not 
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be expected to examine minnlely into a point on wbicb 
the learned differed ; therefi>re lie c ould not fairly be 
blamed for following any opinion that i^Csted on the 
authority of even a singK* doctor ; therefore his confessor 
must be authoiised to hold him guiltless if any such “prob- 
able ” o[)ini()n could be iiroduced in his favour ; nay, it 
was liis duty to suggest such an opinion, e\en thougli 
opposed to his own, if it would relieve tlic conscience 
under his < harge from a depressing burden, 'flu* results 
to which this IVobabilism, applied with an earni'st desire 
to avoid dangerous rigour, led in the 17th century were 
revealed to the world in the immortal Lii/rcs l^roiincialcs 

I 

of Pasc al. 

In tracing the development of casuistry we have been 
(\arried beyond the great crisis throwgh whic h W'estern 
C.'lirislianity passed in the 161I1 century. 1 'he Reformation 
w'hich Luther initiated may be vitwved c)n several sides, 
even if w'e consider only its ethical principles and effects, 
apart from the political and social aims and tendencies with 
which it was connected in different ICuropean c:c)untries. 
It maintained the simplicity of Aj)ostolic: Cdiristianity 
against the elabcjratc .system of a c orrupt hierarchy, the 
teac:hing of Scrijiturc alone against the commentaries of the 
Fathers and the traditions of the Church, the right of private 
judgment against the dictation of ecclesiastical authority, 
the individual responsibility of every humau soul before 
Clod in opposition to the ])apal fX)nlrol over purgatorial 
punishments, w'hich had led to the revolting degradation of 
venal indulgences. Reviving the original antithesis be- 
tw’een Christianity and jewush legalism, it maintained the 
inw^ardness of faith to be the sole way to eternal life, in con- 
trast to the outwardness of works ; returning to Augustine, 
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and expressing liis spirit in a now formula, lo resist the 
Nc'O IV lagianism that had gradually developeil itself within 
the apparcMil •Augiislinianism of the Churoh, it aniriiied 
the total corrii|)tioii of human nature, as ronlrastcd with 
that “eongruily” hy wliieli, aeeoiding to the schoolmen, 
divine grace was lo he tamed; renewing the fervent 
liuiuilily of St. Paul, it cnforci^d the universal and ahso- 
lutt‘ imperativeness of all (Ihrislian duties, and the inevit- 
ahle unwdrlhiness of all (‘hristian ohedieiiee, in opimsition 
to the theory that “ronc*lign" merit might he gained 
hy “supererogatory ’’ conformity to evangeliea 4 “counsels.” 

It will he seen that these changes, hcjwever profoundly 
imjiortant, W’ere, ethically considered, either negative or 
cluite general, relating to the tone and attitude of mind in 
which all duty shftuld he done. As ri‘ganls all positive 
matter of duty and virtue, and most of the ])rohihitive code 
for ordinary men, the tradition of Christian teaching was 
t.irried on siihstautially unchanged in the discourses and 
wiiiings of till! Reformed Churches: only, as the monastic 
life was discarded altogether, the moral ideal of c'ondnct for 
(.Miristians generally w'as relieved from a depressing com- 
parisori with what was before regarded as a more excellent 
way. Even the old method x)f casuistry was maintained^ 
during the ifitliand 17th centuries ; though scriptural texts, 
interpreted and supplemented by the light of natural reason, 
now furnished the sole priiiciules on which cases of con- 
science were decided. 

In the 17th century, how'cvcr, the interest of this c|uasi- 'jvansiiiou 
legal treatment of morality gradually faded ; and the ethical " 

Philf)so- 

’ As !hc chief English casuists w'c may mention Peris ins, Hail, phy, 
SandL'ison, as well as the mure eminent Jeremy 'Paylur, whose Dili tor 
Dtibi taut turn appcare«I i6(»o. 
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studies of cdiK'iitod minds were o<‘< uj)ied with the atlempl, 
renewed after so many centuries, to find an imlcpcndcnt 
philosophical basis for the moral code, 'fhe renewal of 
this attempt w’as only indirectly due to the Reformation ; 
it is rather to be connected with that enthusiastic study 
of the remains of old pagan cullure that spread from 
Italy over Kurope in the 15th and ifith centuries; which, 
again, was partly the effect, partly the cause, of a widespread 
alienation from mediieval theology. 'To this “humanism*’ 
the Reformation seemed at first more hostile than the 
Roman hierarchy ; indeed, the extent to whit h this latter liad 
allowed itself to become paganised by the Renaissanc*e was 
one of the j:)oints that csi)ecially roused the Reformers* 
indignation. Not the less important is the indireert stimulus 
given by the Keformatfoii towards tb'e development of a 
moral philosophy indcj^endcntalike of Catholic: and Trotestant 
assumt)tions. Scholasticism, %vhile reviving philosophy as a 
handmaid to theology, had metamorphosed its method into 
one resembling that of its mistress ; thus shac:kling the renas- 
cent intellectual activity which it stimulated and exercised, by 
the double bondage to Aristotle and to the Church. When 
the Reforinatmn shook the traditional authority in one dejiart- 
nient, the blow was nec:essarily felt in the other. Not tw'enly 
years after I.uther’s defiance of the Pope, the startling thesis 
“that all that Aristotle taught was false” was prosperously 
maintained by the youthful Ramus bcfc^rc the University 
of J*aris ; ^ and ncjt many years later the scries of remark- 
able thinkers in Italy who heralded the daw'n of modern 
physical sc:ience — Cardanus, Telcsius, l^atritius, Campanella, 
Bruno — began to propound their anti- Aristotelian views as to 

* It is noteworthy that hiitlier had also spoken with sweeping dis* 
resoect of “ the IMiilosupher,” 
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tlic conslitution of the universe, and the right method of 
investigating ij. It was to be foreseen that a similar asser- 
tion of independenre would make itself heard in ethics also ; 
:ind, indeed, amid the clash of dogmatic convictions, the 
filiations and aberrations of private judgment, that the 
multiplying divisions of Christendom exhibited after the 
Reformation, reflet tive iierst)ns would naturally be led to seek 
for an ethit'al method that — relying solely on the common 
reason and common moral ^experience of mankind — might 
( laim universal acceptance from all sects. I'hc chief results 
of this sear('h, as jirosecuted in England from the 1 7lh 
century onward, will 'occupy' our attention in the next 
< hapter. 
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§ I Modrin TFir. ‘^rcal writer with whose name we in Mn^hind are 
lirfou* acrustomecl cspcrialiy to connect tlie transition fnmi 
llolibrs. nicclix‘val to nKjdern ihoiight --h'ranc'is Ihicon has given 
in his of Learning:; a hrii f sketch of moral 

philosopliy, which contain! much just criticism and ])regnant 
suggestion, and deserves to be read by all students of the 
subject.^ TTut Hacon's great task of riiforming scientific 

^ .St;c .Ithaiitr/uenf of LtontiirXi Hook II. cli. \x.-\.\ii. Ikicon takes 
the** main and |iiiniitivc division nf moral know ” tii Ik; into (i) 

“the exeniplar or plalfoim of and {2^ llie “ rej^iiuent or culture 

of the mind.” It is in I he latter hranch that he tinds the ohler moralists 
most inarkeiliy deficient ; they have not treated fully and systematically 
of the “several chaiacters and tempers of men’s natures and disposi- 
lirins,’* their clilferent affections, and the occasions of ihc.se, and modes 
of influcncine them. In vespcct of the “exemplar or platform of good," 
their w'ork appears to him nmre satisfactory — if we di.scaiil their pagan 
extravagances as to llic possible .itt.iinmeiit of .supreme felicity upon 
earth. They have well descriljed, enforced, ami defended the general 
forin.s of virtue and duly, ami their particular species ; and have excel- 
lently handled the “degrees and comparative nature of good." He 
thinks, how'ever, that they might with advantage have “stayed a little 
longer on flu* im[uiiy concerning the roots of good and evil ami the 
strings of these roots,” and have “consulted with nature" somewhat 
more. I'or (ibseivation ol nature shows u.s how “there is formed in 
everything a iloublc nature of goml ; tlie one, as everything is total or 
substantive in itself ; the other as it is a part or member of a larger 
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method was one which, as he conceived it, left moraK on 
one side ; and» he never made any serious effort to reduce 
his 1‘tliical views tft a coherent system, methodically reasoned 
on an indei)endent basis, 'rhus the outline of which 1 have 
sj)oken was never filled in, and does not seem to liave had 
any material i*ffec't in determininj^ the subsequent develop- 
ment of ethical thoui^lit. 'Hie main stream of Kn^lish 
ethif'S, so far as it fhn\s indetiemlently of Revelalional 
d'hcoloi2;y,^ begins with Hobbes and the reiilies that Hobbes 
j)i'ovoked ; and the U niptation to establish aii intellectual 
filiation between Hobbes and liaroii is one that the sober 
luhtoiian must resist. Iftdeed the stavting-jioint of Hobbes’s 
ethical sjieculation is mainly, I conceive, to be sought in a 
department remote l>acon s meditations; namely, in tlic 

ImmIv; wherruf ilie latter is in degree the greater and the \vorthicr.” 
We S(v tliis ('xenipliricd even in the ))hyMcal worKI : hut it is un “ man, 
if he degenerate not,” that this “doidile nalujc nf good” is more 
^l'e».ially engraven; and “this being set tlowii and strongly planted, 
duili judge and deteimine most of the eoiUroversicb wherein moral 
philosophy is most conversant.” Here the later views both of t'umber- 
Iriiul and (.if Shaftesbury are to some extent anticipated. Jhit IJacun 
e\|ii-es.sly disclaims the construction of a eomplele moral system in- 
• iepLiidcntly of revealed leligioii. “ It must be confessed,” he says, 
“that a great part of the law moral is of that perfectiim whcreiinlo the 
light of nature cannot asjurc ” ; for though this “light of nature” is 
“ iiiipiinled upon the spiiil of inaii by an inwafd instinct, Recording t<i 
the law* of conscience,” it is only “sulliciciit to check the vice, not to 
inform the duly. 

^ I do not mean that this “ iiidepondence of Revelational Theology** 
i-' eoniplole in the case of all the thinkers who.se doctrines aio here 
summarised : indeed, J exjjressly .slate the contrary in the case of 
( larke (see p. I7y)- Ihit the part of Clarke's doctrine wliicli 1 
hav’c* expounded i-j— in its author’s ow'n view" worked out by a purely 
lational inetlioil, independently of any ])remises derived from n*vela- 
tion : ajul similarly, in dealing w'ith otlier moralists who are also oiihndo;c 
theologians, T have eonfliied iny attention entirely to such doetriiii's 
a*, are intended by their aiitliurs to rest on n purely rational b.isis. 
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c'urrcnt vit;\v of I he Law of Nature, to which — in its political! 
aspect especially — the new conditions of the troubled centuryJ 
l)receding Hobbes had directed an unusuai amount of atten i 
tion. Lor the need of independent practical principles, J 
which I have noted as largely due to the Reformation, waa 
most strongly felt in the region of political relations ; sincaj 


the regulation of these was deeply disturbed, in a twofoldjj 
way, by the religious wars of the i6th century: first, througlijl 
the gravity and urgency of the -doubts as to the rights of’ 
sovereigns and duties of subjects which the confessional! 
divisions inevitably raised; and secondly, through the collapse^ 
of the real though inji>crfect regulative influence that had pre--^ 
vi<jusly been exercised over Western Europe by the unity oft 
CJhristcndom. In the resulting chaotic condition of public' 
law, several writers — both Catholic and Protestant — attempted^, 
to supply the void of regulative principles by developing that; 
conception of the Law of Nature which the schoolmen had^ 
formed, partly by tradition from Cicero through Augustine,^ 
and i)artly from the recently revived study of Roman Juris- 
prudence. This conception, as it was presented in the 
system of 'rhomas .A(|uinas, was rather the wider notion 
which belongs to ethics than the narrower notion with which 
Jurisprudence or Politics is primarily concerned ; the Law. 
of Nature was defined to mean not merely the rules of mutual 
behaviour that men may rightly be coerced into obeying,- 
but, more broadly, the rules that they ought to observe, so 
far as these are cognisable by the light of nature apart from 
revelation. I'he same absence of distinction between the,' 
provinces of Ethics and Jurisprudence is commonly found 
in the view of Natural Law given by writers on the subject* 
before Grotius; and, though the required distinction is^ 
clearly taken in the epoch-making w’ork tfe Jtire Belli el 
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Pacts (1625), ill which (Irotiiis expounded the principles of 
Natural Law 9.S applicable to international relations, still in 
the general acc\)unt which he gives of Natural i.aw the 
wider etliical notion is retained, 'i'hus when he defines 
‘‘Jus Natiirale” as the “dictate of Right Reason, indicating 
that an act, from its agreement or disagreement with man’s 
rational and socaal nature, is morally disgraceful or morally 
necessary,” tlie definition is clearly a[iplical)le, if not to the 
whole of the code of moiabdiity, at any rate to that larger 
part (if it which relates to social conduct ; ^ aud not merely 
to the rules determining the imperative claims which indi- 
viduals or communities may make on each other, — though 
it is with these latter tlial Orotius is specially «*oncerncd. 
In cither ('asc Nalupil Law, acc<.)rding to (irotius and other 
writers of the age, is a part of divine law that follows 
necessarily from tlic essential nature of man, who is dis- 
tinguished among animals by his peculiar “ai>petile” for 
trancpiil association with his fellows, and his tendency to act 
on general principles. It is therefore as unalterable, even 
by (jod Himself, as the truths of mathematic s (although its 
effect may be cjverruled in any particular case? by an express 
command of (iofl); hence it is t:ognisal)h? a prioriy from the 
abstract corisideraticjii of human nature, though its existenc:e 
may also be kncjwn a posteriori from its universal accej)tancc 
in human societies. l>y the Roman jurists, from whom the 
^ It is noteworthy lliat the \vords “ac sociali ” are not found in the 
original text of the (lefinition of Jus Naliirale, given in Book 1 . eh. i. ^ 10 
of (irol ins's treatise. They wcie acUlod Ijy liis cililcir, Barbeyrac, who 
held that a ct>iii[iarison of § 12 of the same chapter sliowed them to 
have been accidentally omitted. I rather doubt thi'., as I think that 
Cirotius intended the phrase in § 10 to b<* aj>)>lieablc to inf>ral <luiy 
generally, in accordance with what he says in § 9 ; but as the addition 
of the words **ac sociali" certainly makes the definitiuii inoie in harmony 
with his general treatment of the subject, I have lei them stand* 

M 
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conception was taken, this law of nature was not usually, 
conceived as actually having a substantive c\:istence inde- 
pendent of positive codes ; it was rather something that 
underlay existing law, and was to be looked for through it, 
though it might i)erhaps be expected ultimately to su])ersede 
it, and in the meanwhile represented an ideal standard, by 
which iinprovements in legislation were to be guided. Still, 
the language of the jurists, in some passages, clearly im])Iied 
that a period of human history, in which men were governed 
Ijy the law of nature alone, had existed juiijr to the insti 
tulion of civil society : ^ it was known from Senet'a (A*/, 
xc.) that the Stoic Poscidonius had identified this period 
with the mythical golden age ; and the ideas thus derived 
from pagan sources easily coalesced, in the minds of 
inediieval thinkers, with ideas gathered from the narrative 
of (lenesis. Thus there had come to be established and 
current a conception of a “state of nature,” social in a sense, 
but not yet political, in whic;h individuals or single families 
liad lived side by side, — under none other than such 
“ natural ” laws as those ])rohihiting mutual injury, and 
mutual interierence with each other’s use of the goods of 
the earth that were common to all, giving parents authority 
over their children, imposing on wives a vow of fidelity to 
their husbands, and obliging all to the observance of com- 
pacts freely entered into. This concei)tion (Irotius took, 
and gave it additional force and solidity by using the ])rin- 
ciples of this Natural l^w — so far as they seemed a[)plicablc 
— for the determination of international rights and duties ; 

* Tht: most dcHiiitc statement of this kind that 1 know is the follow- 
ing {/m/, /ns/. II. i. z) : — “ J'alam est vetiistius esse jus naturale, quod 
cum ipso geiiere Inimano rcruni n.'iiura prodidit. C'ivilia enim jura tunc 
esse CiL'perunt, cum cL civitaics coiidi ct magi.stratus creari et leges scribi 
c.vpcruiit. ^ 
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'since it was obvious that independcnl nations, regarded as 
corporate units, were still in the state of nature relatively to 
each other. It* was not assumed that the principles of 
natural right were perfectly realised in the conduct of primi- 
tive independent individuals any more than by nations now ; 
indeed, one point with which Grotius is especially concerned 
is the natural right of private war, arising' out of the viola- 
tion of more primary rights. Still, the definition of Natural 
Law al.)ove ctuoted implied a general leiidenry to observe 
it; and we may note that it was especially necessary for 
Grotius to assume such a general observance in the case 
of contracts ; since it was by an “ express or tacit pact ” that 
I he right of iiropcrty (as distinct from the mere right to 
non'interfcreiu'c djiring use) was held by him to have 
been instituted. A similar “fundamental pact” had long 
been generally regarded ns the normal origin of legitimate 
Sf)vereignty. 

'riie ideas above expressed were not, as I have said, in 
the main peculiar to Grotius. At the same time the rapid 
and remarkable success of his treatise would bring this view 
of Natural Right into prominenc:e, and would suggest to 
jicYietrating minds such questions as — “ What is man’s ulti- 
mate reason for obeying thesii laws ? ^yherein docs their 
agreement with his rational and social nature exactly consist ? 

How far, and jn what sense, ii his nature really social ?” 

It was the answer which Hobbes gave to these fun §2. 
danicntal questions that sup])licd the starting-point foi 
independent ethical philosophy in England. Hobbes’s i679)' 
psychology is in the first place frankly materialistic; he 
holds that man’s sen.sations, imaginations, thoughts, emo- 
tions, are all mere “ appearances ” of motions in the “ in- 
terior parts ” of his body. Accordingly he regards pleasure 
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as essentially motion “ hclpinj^ vital action/' and pain as 
motion “hindering’’ it. T'hero is no logical connection 
between this theory and the doctrine that ai)pctite or 
desire lias always pleasure (or the absence of ])ain) for its 
object ; but a nialeriiilist, framing a system of ps>chology, is 
likely to give siiecial attention to the active impulses arising 
out f)f bodily wants, whose obvious end is the preservation of 
the agent’s organism ; and this, together with a philos(i2>hic 
wish to simplify, may lead him«to the ccjiiclusion that all 
human im[)ulses are similarly self -regarding. 'I’his, at any 
rate, is Hobbes’s cardinal doctrine in moral psychology, that 
each man’s ap|)etites or ilesires are naturally directed either 
to the preservation of his life, or to that heightening of it 
which he feels as pleasure ; * including jtbc aversions that 
are similarly directed “ fromward ” iiain. Hobbes does not 
distinguish instinctive from deliberate plea.sure-sceking ; and 
he confidently resolves the most apparently unselfish emotions 
into [)hases of .self-regard. Pity he finds to be grief for the 
ralaiiiity of others, arising from imagination of the like 
calamity befalling oneself ; what we admire with seeming 
disinterestedness as beautiful {Juikhrnm) is really “pleasure 

^ ITc even apparcnlly regard-, the organic motion ^hich he calls 
“ap])e(iio ■’ as indistiiigiiislialiU; rroiii tlie liL-ighieiicd vital action of 
which the appearance is “delight or pleasure —a strange confusion, 
since, though it may he plausilrly nialiitaiiied that desire is an iiKscpar- 
nhle element of what we call pleasure, it is eviilent ikal desire is t)fteii 
experienced wilhuiit pleasure: as Ilohbes liimsclf says, “Appetite 
without the opinion of attaining is “despair,” an»l not delight. 1 have 
therefore in the text passCil over this idenli heat ion of desire and pleasure 
as a jralpablc inadvertence; but Hobbes’s persuasion that the latter 
involves the former shrmld l>c noted, as it appears again in his account 
of happiness or felicity ; wliirh he declares not to consist “ in the repose 
of a mind satisfied,*’ but in a “ continual progress of the desire from «irie 
object to another ; the attaining of the ionner being still but the way to 
the latter.” 
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in promise”; when men are not immediately seek ini; pre- 
sent t)leasiirc, tlicy desire i)Ower as a means to future 
pleasure, and thus have a derivative delight in the exerrise 
of power which prompts to what we call henevok'ut action. 
'The vaunted social iiu'linations cjf men, when we consider 
them narrowly, resolve themselves lillur into desire for 
])ersonal benefit to be obtained from or. through others, or 
desire for rciuitation ; “all society is either for gain or 
glory.'’ No doubt men , naturally reipiire mutual help : 
“ infants have need of others to hel]> them to livi‘, and tln^sc 
ol riper years to help tlieni to live well ; l)iit so far as this 
need is concerned, it #.s “dominion'* rather than society that 
a man would naturally seek if all fear w ere removed : a]>art 
from mutual fear, men w’ould have no natural tendency to 
enter into jxjlitical* union with their fellow’s, and to aecci)t 
the restric'tic'iis and positive obligations whic*h sucli union 
involvt's. If any one doubts this natural un.sociality of 
man, Ilcjbbcs bids him consider what ojunion of his fellcnvs 
Ins own actions imply: “when taking a journey he arms 
himself; when going to sleep he locks his doors ; when even 
in his house he locks his chests; and this when he knows 
there be laws and ])ublic officers, armed, to revenge all 
injuries that shall be done him.” 

AVhal, then, is the conduct that ought* to be jfdopted, tlic 
reascjnablc ooiir 'c of conduct, for this egoistic, naturally un- 
social being, living side by side with similar beings? lii the 
lirst place, sinc*e all the voluntary actions of men tend to 
their own preservation or ])leasurc, it cannot be rea.son- 
ablc to aim at anything else ; ^ in fact, nature rather than 


* TIktc is, however, a noticeable --- tlioiigh perhaps imcon‘'Cioiis — 
discrepancy between Hobbes’s theory of the ends that men naturally seek 
and his stamlard for determining their natural rights. This latter is never 
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reason fixes the end of human ac tion, to which it is reason’s 
function to show the means. i-Jenc:e if we ask wJiy it is 
reasonable for any individual to observe the rules of social 
behaviour that are commonly cralled moral, the answer is 
obvious that this is only indirectly reasonable, as a means 
to his own preservation or pleasure. It is not, however, in 
• this, which is only the cjld Cyrenaic or Epicurean answer, 
that the distinctive point of Hobbism lies ; but rather in the 
doctrine that even this indirect Reasonableness of the most 
fundamental moral rules is entirely conditional on tlicir 
j^eneral observance, which cannot l^e secured Avithoiit the 
intervention of government. A\{;. itMs not reascmalde for 
me to perform first my share of a contract, if 1 have “ any 
reasonable suspicion ” that the other party will not after- 
wards perform his ; and such reasonable suspicion cannot 
be eflectually excluded except in a state of society in which 
he is punished for non-performance. 'J'Jnis the ordinary 
rules of social behaviour are only hypothetically obligatory 
until tliey arc actualised by the erection of “a common 
l>ower ” that may “ use the .strength and means of all ” to 
cnfiirce on all the observance of rules tending to the common 
benefit. On the other hand, Hobbes yields to no one 
in maintaining the paramount importance of moral regu- 
lations. 'The rules* jircscribing ju.sticc or the perfornaance of 
covenants, ecpiity in judging between man and man, requital 
of benefits, sociability, forgiveness of wrong so far as security 
allows, the rules prohibiting contumely, pride, arrogiince, and 

Plctosure simply, but always Preservation — t1if>iigh oti occasion he en- 
larges the notion of “ preservation ’’ into “ ]>rescrvation of life so as not 
to be weary of it.” His view seems to be that in a state of nature most 
men would fight, rob, etc., “ for ileleclalion merely or “ for glory,** ami 
hence all men must be allowed an indefinite right to fight, rob, etc., 
“ for preservation.” 
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other subordinate precepts,- which may all be summed up 
in the simple formula, “Do not that to another which thou 
wouldest not have done to thyself,” ^ — he calls “ immutable 
and eternal laws of nature ” ; meaning that though a man is 
not unconditionally bound to realise them in act, he is 
bound as a reasonable being to desire and aim at their 
realisation, h'or they must always be means to the attain- 
ment of peace, and the “ first and fundamental law of 
nature” so far as man’s ^relations to his fellows are con- 
cerned *■'- is to “seek i)eace and follow it ” ; though if peace 
cannot be obtained, he may reasonably “seek and use 
all helps and advantftges of war.* It is ta pally op])Osed 
to nature’s end of self preservation (1) that an individual 
should render unrecijjrocated obedicnc:e to moral rules in 
the interest of otfiers, and so “ make himself a prey to 
others,” anti (2) that he should refuse to observe such 
rules wdien he has sufheient security that they will be 
observed by others, and so “ seek not peace but war.” For 
the state of nature, in which men must be supposed to 
have existed before government was instituted, and into 
which they would relapse if it w'crc abolished, is indeed a 

' Tl is clear tli.it ITohbcs <loc.s not clistinguisli tliis formula from the 
u*c*lI-k!ioi\n “ golilcMi rule ” of the Clospcl, cf. I.cviathatt^ ch. \v. 

79 and ^cli. xvii. p. S5, --- wliiMcas the forimiki above ^cpiolcfl is, of 
c«»ur.sc, the g«»tdeii rule takc’ii only in its negative application, as pie- 
sciibiiig abslinenct , not po'sitive services. It i^, i>crhaps, even more 
remarkable that ruffeiidorf, quoting Hobbes, should not have observed 
the difierenec between the two formiiLe. — Cf. Dc Jure A'afiirtt et 
Grufium^ II. ch. iii. § 13. 

“ Hobbes l.T.kes the term “Haw of Nature ” in its wulest ethical 
sense, and exjjressly recognises that “ things tending to the deslruetioii 
of particular men, such as drunkenness and all parts of intemperance,'* 
are “amongst those things which the T.a\v of Nature lias forbkldcii " ; 
bill he is Jinly concerned to expouml the law.s regulative of social con- 
duct, and tending “to the conservation of men in multitudes.'* 
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State free from moral rtistraints ; but it is therefore utterly 
miserable. It is a stale in wliic:li, owing to well-grouiuled 
mutual fear, every man has a right to everything, ‘‘even to 
one another’s body,” for it may ronduee to his ])reservation ; 
or, as Hobbes also expresses it, a slate in which “ right and 
wrong, justice and injustice, have no place ^ but it is 
therefore also a stale of war in which every man’s hand is 
against his neighbour’s, a .stale so wrelc'hed and perilous 
that it is the first dictate of ratioipl self love to emerge from 
it into the peace of an ordered commonwealth. Such a 
commonwealth may arise either by “institution,” tlirough 
coinjiac't cjf tlie subjects with each othf.r to obey as sovereign 
a defined individual or assembly acting as one, or by “ac- 
quisition ” through force, followed by a surreiuk r of the 
vanciuished to the victor at discretion ; but in either c ase 
the aiithoiily of the sovereign imi.st be unquestioned and 
unlimited. '^I’he sovereign is il.self bound by the Law of 
Nature to seek the good of the ]K*o|)le, which cannot be 
sei)arated from its own gocxl ; bu! it is resj»onsible to Clod 
alone for its fulfilment of this duty. Its commands are the 
final measure of right and wrong for the outward conduct 
of its subjects, and ought to be absolutely obeyed by every 
one, sp long as it afi(»rds him protection, and does not 
threaten seficjus harm to him personally ; since to dispute 
its dictates wcnild be the fir.st stet) towards anarchy, the 
^ TIoMk’s (lofs ihjI rcr.ogni'-o any fornuil contraiHctioii helwffii tlie 
two .st.'itcnuMit.s ; Ijccaiisu he flel'iiics Right (suhslaiUive) =Lihcrty - 
ab'icncc t>f e\tc*riial ini]>c'f]iiiieiits ; Ini! he practically incan.s by “ a 
light*’ what jicojilc cirdinnrily menu by it, /.c. .a rightful liberty, a 

lii>crty claimed and ajiprovcd by the imlividual’s reason. In any case 
the stafcnicnt that “the notions of right and. wrong liavc no jdacc” in 
the .state ctf nature is tfio n iile for his real meaning ; for he would mlmit 
that intemperance is proliib'tcd by the Law of Nature in lliU state. 
Sec prccctling note. 
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oik: paramounl peril oiUwcij^hing all particular ilcfecls in 
legislation and administration. 

It is easy to imderslaiul lu»\v, in the crisis of 1(140, when 
the elhico-[)oliti(;al system of llohbes first look written shapi;, 
a jjeace- loving philosojiher, weary of the din of warring 
sects, should regard the claims of individual conscience as 
essentially anarchical, and the most threatening danger to 
social wellbeing ; but however strong might be men’s yearn- 
ing lor order, a view of social dnt}', in which the only fixed 
positions were selfishness everywhere and unlimited [lower 
somewheie, could not but a[)[)ear oflensively [jaradoxical. 
Nevertheless, offensive or not, theie was an originality, a 
force, an ajiparent coherence in 1 lobbism which reiulered 
it undeniably impressive ; in fai t, we find that for two 
generations the eVfoits to construc't morality on a [ihilo- 
sopliical basis take more or less the form of answ'crs to 
Hobbes, from an ethical point of view' 1 lobbism divides 
itself naturally into two iiarts, which are combined by 
Hobbes's [leciiliar [lolitical doctiincs into a coherent whole, 
blit arc not otherwise nec'essarily connected. Jts tlieoretical 
basis is the i)iincii>lc of egoism, viz. that it is natural, and 
so reasmiable, lor each individual to aim solely at his own 
[reservation or jileasure; W'hile, for the j)ra< lical determin 
ation of th»* ])articulars of duty it fnakes social iporality 
entirely dejiendent on positive law' and institution. It thus 
affirmed theVelalivity of good and evil in a double sense; 
good and evil, for any individual citizen, may from one [loint 
of view be defined as the objects respecitivcly of bis desire 
and aversion ; from another [)oint of view, they may be said 
to be determined fer-him by his sovereign. It is the latter 
part or aspect of the system which is primarily attacked by 
the first generation of writers that re[)licd to Hobbes. 'I'liis 
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attack, or rather the counter -exposition of orthodox doc- 
trine, is conducted on different methods by the Cambridge 
moralists and by Cumberland respectively. T'he former, 
regarding morality primarily as a body of knowledge of 
right and wrong, good and evil, rather than a mere code of 
rules, insist on its absolute character, independent of any 
legislative will, and its intuitive certainty. The latter is 
content with the legal view of morality, but endeavours to 
establish the validity of the laws of nature by basing them 
on the single supreme principle of rational regard for the 
“ common good of all,” and showing them, as so based, to 
be adecpiately supported by Divine saviciions. 

§ 3. Tho (aidworth was the most distinguished of the little group 
Morlnris'^^ i)f thinkers at Cambridge in the 17th century, commonly 
f'udwcMth known as the “(Cambridge Platonists,'* who, embracing 
16^8^ IMatonic principles seen through a Neo-Platonic medium, 
but also infliiQnced by the new thought of Descartes, en- 
ckiavourcd to blend rational theology with religious i)hilo- 
soi)hy. In his treatise on Etc null and Immutable Morality 
(which Avas not published till more than forty years after his 
death in 1688), his main aim is to uphold the “ essential 
and eternal distinctions of* good and evil ” as indei)endent 
of mere arbitrar)" Will, w^hether human or divine. He main- 
tains this thesis not only against Hobbes’s view of good and 
evil as determined by the sovereign ; but ccpially against the 
doctrine of Duns Scotus and Occam,. and certain later theo- 
logians who regarded all morality as dependent upon the 
mere will and positive appointment of God. According to 
Cudworth, the distinctions of good and evil have an objective 
reality, cognisable by reason no less than the relations of space 
or number ; the knowledge of them comes no doubt to the 
human mind from the Divine; but it is from the Divine 
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Reason, in whose light man imperfectly participates, not 
merely from the Divine Will as such. Kthical, like mathe- 
iiuitical, trutli relates properly and primarily not to sensible 
t)arliculars, but to the intelligible and universal essences of 
tilings, which are as immutable as the Kternal mind whose 
existence is inseparable from theirs : ethical propositions, 
therefore, are as unchangt^ably valid for the direction ol the ^ 
conduct of rational beings as the truths of geometry arc. 
('udworth does not take note of the sense in which 
Ifobbes, in spite of his relativism, docs yet maintain laws 
of nature to be eternal and immutable ; ' nor does his 
refutation of Hobbis^u —which he treats as a “noviin- 
ti«iue philosophy,’* a mere revival of the relativism and 
atomi.sin ^ of Pjotagoras — appear to me generally penetrat- 
ing or effective. *rfis main polemical point is the ari^^u- 
tneNittfN ad hominatt^ by w'hicli he tries to show that 
Hobbes’s atomic' materialism involves the conception of 
an objective physical world, the object not of i)assivc sense 
that varies from man to man, but of the active intellect 
tliat is the same in all ; there is therefore, lie urges, an 
inconsistency in refusing to admit a similar exerc'ise of in- 
tellect in morals, and an objective Avorld of right and wrong, 
whicli the mind by its normal activity clearly apprehends. 

Caidworth, in the work above mentioned, g'ves no sys- 
tematic exposition of the ethical principles which he holds 
to be thus infuitively apprehended. But w'C may siip^ily this 
deficiency from the Jinchiridion Ethicnm of Henry More, Moie 
another thinker of the same school. More gives a list 
twenty-three Noemafa Moralia^ the truth of which will, he 
says, be immediately manifest. Some of these admit of a 

^ Cudw'orth misspends some labour in proving that Protagoras — not 
Democritus — is the author of Atomism as well as Kelativisiii- 
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purely egoistic ap])licciti<ni, and njijx'ar to be so understood 
by the author ; - as, that goods differ in (juality as well 
as duration ; that the suf>erior good is always to be preferred, 
and the lesser evil; that the absence of a given amount of 
g<jod is preferable to the iiresciice of etjuivalent evil ; that 
future gootl or evil is to be regarded as much as present, if 
ecpially certain, and nearly as much if very ])robabIe. What- 
ever may be thought of these axioms, it is evident that 
llie serious controversy between Hobbism and modern 
I’latonism related not to princij^les of this kind, but to 
others which demand from the individual a (real or apparent) 
sacrifice for liis fellows. Such are lhe»L*vangelical principle of 
‘‘doing as you w’oiild be done by,’’ the principle of justice, 
or “giving every man his own, and letting him enjoy it 
without interference,” and especially what More states as 
the abstract formula of benevolence, that “if it be good that 
one man should be supplied with the means of living well and 
luiiijiily, it is mathematically certain that it is doubly gf)oil 
that two should be so supplied, and so on.” T'he mere 
statement of such formulai, however, does not fully meet 
the issue raised by Ilcjbbes: granting that it is for the 
common benefit that more rather than fewer members of 
the community should be benefited,' -which is, indeed, 
almost an identical proposition, — the cpiestitm still remains 
what motive an individual has to conform to this or any 
other social principle, 'when it conflicts with his natural 
desires and private interest. 'Vo this fpiestion Caidworth 
gives no explicit rcjily, and the answer of More is liardly 
clear. On the one hand he maintains that these princiifies 
express an absolute good, which is to be called intellectual 
because its essence and truth are defined and apprehended 
by the intellect. We might infer from this that the in- 
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tdlcrt, so jn(lij;ing, is itself the proper and complete 
determinant of the will, and that man, as a rational hein^, 
oiiii;ht to aim nt the realisation of absolute ^ood for its 
own sake: and this infeience would also be suggested 
by More's definition of virtue as an “intellectual fon'c 
of the soul by which she has such ('omplete masteiy over 
animal imjiulses and bodily passions, that m each ac'lion she • 
can easily seek what is absolutely and simply best.'^ Hut it 
does not seem t«) be really More’s view, lie explains that 
though absolute good is disecriu-d by the^ intellect, the 
“sweetness and flavour” of it is apprehended, ncA b) the 
intellect proper, but by what he calls a “boniform faculty'’; 
and it is in this sweetness and llavour that tlu' motive to 
virtuous conduct lies; ethics is tlu' “ait of living well and 
happily,” and true ha[)[)iness lies in “the iileasure which the 
soul derives from the sense of virtue.” In short, More’s 
Platonism ap[)ears to be really as hedonistic as Ilobbism 
in its concetition of the ultimate spring of moral action ; 
only the feeling to which it appeals as ultimate motive is of a 
kind that only a mind of exceptional moral refinement can 
habitually feel with the decisive intensity rcfiuired. 

It is to be observed that diough More lays down the g 4. 
abstract principle of regarding one’s neighbour’s good 
much as one’s own with the full breadth f^ith which N:iiurc. 
Christianity incuicates it and though the highest form of 
the “boniform facult/” is the love of Cod and one's 
neighbour — yet when he afterwards comes to discuss and 
classify virtues he is too much under the influence of 
Platonic - Aristotelian thought to give a distinct place to • 

benevolence, except under the old form of liberality. Jn 
this re.spect his system j^rcsents a striking contrast to 
Cumberland’s, whose treatise I)e Le^ibus Natunc (1672), 
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though written like More’s in T.atin, is yet in its ethical 
Cumber- matter thoroughly modern. Cumberland is a thinker both 
original and comprehensive, who has furnished material to 
i7iV.^. more than one better - known moralist; but his academic 
prolixity and discursiveness, his academic language, and a 
want of clearness of view in spite of an elaborate display 
of exact and complete demonstration, have doomed his work 
to oblivion. At any rate he is noteworthy as having been 
the first to lay down that “ the common good of all ” is the 
supreme end and standard, in subordination to which all 
other rules and virtues are to be determined. So far he 
may be fairly called the precursor of the later utilitarianism. 
His fundamental jirinciple and supreme “l.a\v of Nature,” 
in which all other laws of nature are implicitly included, is 
thus stated : J he greatest possible benevolence^ of every 
rational agent towards all the rest constitutes the happiest 
state of each and all, so far as depends on their own powder, 
and is necessarily reciuired for their happiness ; accordingly 
Common Cood will be the Supreme Law\” It is, however, 
important to notice that in his “good” is included not 
merely haj)piness, in the ordinary sense, but “ perfection ” ; 
and he does not even define perfection so as strictly to exclude 
from it the notion of moral perfection or virtue, and thus 
save his ex'planation of morality from an obvious logical 
circle. A notion so incompletely determined could hardly 
be used for deducing particular mural rules with any pre- 
cision ; but in fact Cumberland docs not attempt this ; his 
supreme principle is not designed to rectify, but merely to 
support and systematise, common morality. This principle, 
as was said, is conceived as strictly a law, and therefore 

^ He explains that he means by this effective benevolence, not a 
languid and lifeless principle that dues not lake elTect in outw'ard ads. 
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referred to a law-giver, (lOcl, and provided with a sanction 
in the effects of its observance or violation on the agent’s 
happiness. ^I'hat the divine will is expressed by il, 
Cumberland, “not being so fortunate as to possess innate 
ideas,” tries to prove by a long inductive exaniinaliofi of 
the evidences of man’s essential sociality exhibited in 
his physical and mental constitution. H\s account of the 
sanction, again, is sufficiently comprehensive, including both 
the internal and the external rewards of virtue and punish- 
ments of vice ; and he, like later utilitarians, ex])lains moral 
obligation to lie primarily in the force exercised on the will 
by these sanctions. Me considers, however, that while this 
egoistic motive is indispeii.sable, and is the normal spring 
of a<'tion in the earlier stages of man’s moral obedience, yet 
rational beings lend to rise from this to the nobler motives 
of love to (iod, regard for His honour, and disinterested 
affection for the common good. At the same time it is 
difficult to put together in a clear and consistent view his 
ilifiercnt statements as to the connection between the good 
<»f the individual and universal good, and as to the manner 
in which the rational aj)prehcnsion of either or both goods 
operates in determining volition. 

'i'he clearness which we seek in vain from Cumberland 
is found to the fullest extent in a more* fzfmous writer, whose 
/issify on the J finnan Understandhig (1690) was already 
planned whert Cumbesrland’s treatise appeared. And yet 
Locke’s ethical opinions have been widely misundersu^od ; 
since from a confusion between “innate ideas” and “in- 
tuitions,” which has been common in recent ethical dis- 
cussion, it has been supposed that the founder of English 
empiricism must necessarily have been hostile to “intui- 
tional” ethics. Ilut this is a complete misapprehension, 
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so far as iho determination of moral rules is concerned ; 
thoip^h it is no doubt true that T.ockc rejects the view that 
the mere apprehension by the reason of the obli«;atoriness 
of ( erlain rules is, or oui^ht to be, a sufficient motive to their 
perft*rmanee, apart from the foreseen eonse(|ueni es to the in- 
dividual of observini^ or ne^^lccaing tliem. 1 le agrees, in fact, 
with 1 lobbes in interpreting “good ” and “ evil ” as “ nothing 
but pleasure and pain or that whifli occasions or procures 
pleasure and pain ; and he defines “ Moral good and evil 
as “only the conformity or disagreement of our \oluntary 
actions to some law, whereby good and evil is drawn on us 
from the will and power of the lawmaker.” J5ut none tlu‘ 
less he agrees entirely with Iiobbi‘s’s opponents in hold- 
ing ethical rules to be actually obligatory independently of 
political society, and capable of being siaentifKally con- 
stnu:ti*d on principles intuitively known : though he does 
not rt'gard these prinei|)les as implanted in the human mind 
at birth. 'The aggregate of .such rules he cont'eives as the 
law of (!od, -carefully distinguishing it, not only from civil 
law, but from the law of o[}inion or reputation, the varying 
iiKjral standard by whic h men actually distribute praise and 
blame, — and being divine he assumes it to be sanc tioned by 
ade(iuate rewards and punishments. He does not, indeed, 
speak of the scientilic as<-ertaiiiment of this code as having 
been comjiletely efTecti'd, but he affirms its possibility in 
language remarkably .strong .and decisive. “ The idea,” he 
says, “of a Supreme Being, infinite in power, goodness, 
and wisdom, whose workmanship we are, and upon whom 
we depend, and the idea of ourselves, as understanding 
rational beings, being such as arc clear in us, would, I 
suppose, if duly considered and pursued, afford such 
foundations of our duty and rules of action as might place 
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morality among the sciences capable of demonstration ; 
wherein, I doubt not, but from self-evident propositions, 
by necessary (fonsequences as incontestible as those in 
mathematics, the measures of right and wrong might be 
made out.” As T.ocke cannot consistently mean by God's 
“ goodness ” anything but the disposition to give pleasure, 
it might be inferred that the- ultimate standard of right rules 
of action ought to be the common happiness of the beings 
affected by the action ; but Locke does not explicitly adopt 
this standard. In tlie passage from which I have just 
(] noted, the propositions which he gives as instances or 
intuitive moral truths •-“no government allows absolute 
libel ty,” and “where there is no property there is no in- 
justice ” - have no evident connection with general happi- 
ness ; so again in tiis treatise on “Civil (iovernment,” 
where he expounds that part of the code of nature which 
appears to him imi^ortant in determining the source and 
limits of governmental ])ower, his ralioftale of the rules laid 
down is not utilitarian, except in a l^atent or secondary way. 
II is conception of the l^w of Nature is, in the main, that 
which lias come to him immediately from Grolius and his 
discitilc Ihiffendorf, more remotely from the Stoics and the 
Koman jurists ; thougli one or two important modifications 
arc due to his own reflec tion. That all’intn are originally 
free and equal ; that one ought not tc3 harm another, but 
rather aid in preserving lijm, so far as his own preservation 
is not thereby impeded ; that compacts ought to be kept ; 
that parents have a power to control and direct their children, 
correspondftig to their duty of maturing and training them, 
but only till they come to the age of reason ; that the 
goods of the earth are common to all in the first instance, 
but become the private property of one who .has “ mixed 
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h«s labour*' with them, ^ if there is “enouj^h and as ^ood 
left in common for others’' — tlicsc principles ajipcar to 
J.ocke intolliL^ihlc and ])lain to any rational being who will 
c cjntemplatc the relations of men, as originally created, to 
each other and to Clod, without any explicit reference to 
general hapj)iness as llie supreme end. Clod, he argues, 
has made men similar in nature and faculties, ihcreforc they 
are to be regarded as miiliially independent ; lie has made 
them to last during Mis pleasure, therefore every one is 
b(Hind to preserve his own life and that f)f others ; and so 
forth. Not that Locke is averse to arguments showing the 
tendency of moral rules to luomotw general happiness : he 
has no doubt that tlu-y have this tendency, and he uscis 
such arguments to some extent ; but this line of reasoning 
is not fundamental in his system. lienee if his view be 
called in any sense utilitarian in respect of its method of 
determining right action, and not merely in res])ec't of the 
motive it accepts as normal, it ought to be added that the 
utilitarianism is for the most part latent and unconscious.“ 

^ 'J'his is, ])frli;ij)s, iIk' most impf>rtant iniiov.ilidn uf Lurke’s ; in 
lilt* vii'w of Groliu^, ii'i wf s-aw, the liglit of pri\alc prupeity was liehl 
to clejieinl on an express or tacit nniijiacl. 

- T think that Locke's relation to utilitarianism is exactly charac- 
terised h) some jd\ra.‘ es of l*u!Tendorf in m Inch llie latter is speakint' 
i>f his «»wn inelhoil. “In assigning/' he says, “ the cause and reason 
(for a law of nature] w'c are wont to have rceouise, not to the benefit 
jnoceeding from it, but to the general i.yilure in w Inch it is founded.’* 
iMjr cxamjde, if we arc to give a reason why one man ought “not to 
hurt nnotlier, we do not usually say because abstaining from mutual 
violence is jirofilalde (although it is soindccil in the highest degree), but 
because the person is another man, that is, an animal related to us by 
nature whom it would be criminal to barm.’’ It may, I think, ]>e in- 
ferred from the manner in which ].ocke mentions rufTendorf in his 
essay on education that he was in substantial agreement with his view 
of the Law of Nature. 
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Fifteen years after the i)ublication of Locke s treatises § 5- 
on Civil ( lovernment {1705), an impressive aitt-mpt was made 
by Clarke to “I'lace morality among the sciences ( apable of 
(Icnionstration, from st‘lf-evi(lent propositions as inrontestible 
as those in malhemalirs ; but it was made on llu; lines of 
( liidworth^s reasoning rather than of Locke's; as it maintained 
against Hobbes and I .ocke, ^ that the cognition of self evident 
piactical j)ropositions is in itself, independently of pleasure 
and [)ain, a suffieicnl motive to a rational being as such for 
acting in accordance with them. The aim of the lectures 
in which ( 'larke’s system was e\p(jimded was to prove the 

rt'asonablcncss and certainty'* of the C!hristian revelation : 
and, with this view, to exhibit on the one hand the eternal 
and immutable obligations of morality “incumbent on men 
Ironi the very naturc*and reason of things thems(‘l\es,” and 
on the other hand the impossibility of “defending” these 
obligations “to any effectual t)iirpose,*’ or enforcing them 
with any sufficient strength, without the belief in immor- 
tality and future rewards and punishments. This double- 
ness of aim — which, as we shall s(?e, complicates ('larke’s task 
rather seriously — must always be kept in view in examining 
his system. He is anxious to show both that moral rules 
are binding indei)endently of the sanctions that divine legis- 
lation has attached to them, and also tlial such tides are 
laws of (iod, with adequate sanctions attached to their observ- 
ance and violatfon ; the two propositions are, in his view, 
necessarily connected, since only from the absolute binding- 
ness of justice on all rational wills arc we able to infer with 
philosophic certainty that (iod, being necessarily just, will 

* It should be observed that Clarke’s pulcinic is formally direclt il 
against Hobbes alone ; he does not, su far as 1 am aware, ever defiue 
his relation to Locke. 
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punish ill desert and reward good desert. In examining the 
first, and more strictly ethical, portion of his argument, it is 
convenient to distinguish two questions : (i) What are the 
self-evident and immutable j>rinciples of morality? and (2) 
What is their relation to the individuars will? His general 
account of the manner in which moral principles arc appre- 
hended is that, from the “necessary aiul eternal diflerent 
relations that diftcrent things bear to one another,” result 
“ fitness and unfitness of the ai^plication of different things 
or different relations one to another ”-*-a “ fitness or suitable- 
ness of certcain circumstances to certain persons, and iinsuit- 
ableness of others, according to the viature of things and the 
ciualification of persons ” ; and that this fitness and unfitness 
are as intuitively evident to the reason contemplating these 
relations, as the equality and ine(]uaftty of mathematical 
quantities, 'fhis general conception he illustrates by ex- 
hibiting the self-evidence of the four chief rules of righteous- 
ness; />. the rules of (1) Piety towards Clod, (2) Equity 
(3) Pcncvolcnce towards our fellows, and (4) the rule of 
duty towards a man’s own self, which he calls Sobriety. The 
last of these rules, as defined by Clarke, is manifestly not 
primary and independent in its obligation, since it inculcates 
the preservation of life and the control of passions and 
appetites', 7 ef///i a vieiv io the perfonnance of duiy^ which is 
therefore assumed to be already determined ; and in the 
exposition of the Rule of Piety hp hardly attcm])ts the pre- 
c'ision which his mathematical analogy suggests.’ It is rather 

* The “fitness” or “congruily” which he here tries to exhibit 
is tlic “congriiity” l^etween {a) adiniration, awe, fear, hope, and other 
human feelings, and (/•) the divine attributes of Eternity, Infinity, 
Omniscience, Powder and Justice, Mercy, etc. Rut the indefinite 
qualitative corrcspontlencc between human emotions and divine 
attributes is as unlike as possible to the exact quantitative rela- 
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in the rules of Eejuity and Universal Benevolence — which, m 
(Marke’s view, :»um up social duty — that the force and signi- 
ficanc'.e of this analo^^y appears. I'he principle of Equity 

that “ whatever I judge rcasonaldc or unre.nsonable for 
another to do for me, tUH hy the same judgment I declare 
reasonable or unreasonable that I in the like case should 
tlo for him — has undoubtedly a certain rtsemblancc to a 
mathematical axiom : and the same may be said of the prin- 
ciple that a greater good is to be preferred to a less, whether 
it be my good or another’s * which we liave already noted, 
in a slightly different foyn, among More’s Aifcwata J/ora/ia, 
If the self-evidence, in some sense, of these propositions 
be granted, it remains to cronsider how far the intuitive 
cognition of them ir.or ought to be decisive in determining 
the iiKlividual’s volition. On this point a careful examina- 
tion of Clarke’s language shows that the position wliich he 
is really prepared to maintain is by no means cither so 
clear or so uncompromising as the general tenor of his 
language implies. At first sight he seems to lay down, 
without qualificcation, that a rational creature, as such, imist 
act in conformity with its cognition of moral truth : througli 

lion wliich we apprehend between ihe terms of a niathcniaticnl com- 
parison. 

’ I have elsewhere observed {Methods of Ethhs^ Book tTT. ch. xiii. 
§ that this principle, as stated by Clarke, is not free from the charge 
of tautology ; bu4 I regard this charge a-? only aftecling the form, 
not the substance, of his ])roposition. It is, I think, a more serious 
<d)jection to the conip1eteiies.s of Clarke's exposition, that the rules of 
K(|iiity and Benevolence, as stated by Iiimsclf, hardly exemplify his 
general account of self-evident moral truth ; for the relations contem- 
plated in these rules arc relations of simiiarity : whereas what, after his 
general account of moral truth, wc expect him to show us — and what 
for jiractical purposes wc need to be shown — is how differenres of treat- 
ment of human beings correspond to differences in their circumstances 
and relations. 
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this cognition wc arc enabled to affiriii with certainly that 
(lod, the supreme Reason governing tlie iinicerse, will order 
the destinies of 1 1 is creatures in conformity to justice and 
benevolence, and make men hai>py unless they have deserved 
to be miserable ; and on similar gralinds we can equally affirm 
that “were not men most unnaturally corrupted by perverse 
and unaccountably false opinions and monstrous evil customs 
and habits ... it would be iin[K).'>sible that universal etpiity 
should not be practised by all tnankind as impossible as 
that they should not believe that two and two make four. 
Nay, C'larke often presses the analp^y between ethics and 
mathematics so far as to use phrases which not only o\er 
look the essential distinction between what is and what 
ought to be, but even overleap this disti.nction extravagantly ; 
a.s, in saying that the man who “ wilfully acts contrary 
to justice wills things to be what they arc not and cannot 
be.” W'liat he really means is less paradoxically stated in 
the general ])roposilion that “originally and in reality it is as 
natural and (morally speaking) necessary that the will should 
be determined in every action by the reason of the thing 
and the right of the case, as it is natural and (absolutely 
speaking) necessary that the understanding shoidd submit 
to a dcinpnstrated truth.” I'roin tlicse and similar passages 
Avc should infer that if a man deviates from the rules of 
I'kpiity and Universal Benevolence, under the seductions of 
pleasure and pain, it is not, in CTlarke’s view, that he has 
solid reasons for so deviating, but that he is partly under the 
innueni:c of irrational impulses. But when he comes after- 
wards to argue the need of future rewards and punishments 
we find that his claim on behalf of morality is startlingly 
reduced. He now only contends that “virtue deserves to 
be chosen for its own sake, and vice to be avoided, though 
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;i mail was sure for his own i)arhciilar neitlicr to gain nur 
lose anything j)y the prarlicc of either.” He fully acknils 
that the (lucsliiui is altered when vice is attended hy pleasure 
and jirofit to the vicious man, virtue hy loss and calamity; 
and even that it is “not truly reasonable that men hy 
adhering to virtue should part with their lives, if thereby 
they dcju'ived themselves of all possibility, of receiving any 
advantage from their adherence.” 'I'liat is, he admits im- 
l>licitly a reasonableness frgm the individual’s ]>oint of view 
in the preference of Self interest to\'irtiie, if the empirieally 
known conditions of human life are alone taken into account ; 
though from an absfracA iw universal point of \iew it is 
reasonable to jirefer \'iiiue to Interest. 'l‘he contradielion 
between the two kinds <;f reasonableness was no lU^nbt 
eomenier.t for showing the need of theology to defi'nd the 
truths of ethics; but as (!lavke*s theologu'al system also 
reciuires ethical truth to be irrefragably established a[>arl from 
theology- -in onler that the moral attributes of the Deity 
may be philosophically known — this contradiction was a 
serious source of weakness: it exhibited a conllit l amcuig 
the intuitions of the practical reason, for which n<j ])arallel 
could he found in the mathematical intuitions W'ith which 
Clarke <-ompared them. 

'Thus, on the whole, the iinprcssivd earnestness with 
which Clarke v nforced the doctrine of rational morality only 
rendered more inaiiifL^st the diffic ulty of establishing clhic.s 
on an indciiendent philosoi)hic:al basis; so long at least as 
the psych ologicral egoism of Hobbes was ncjt definilc'ly 
assailed and overthrcjwn. Until this was done, the utmosi 
demonstration cjf the abstract reasonableness of scjcial duly 
only leaves us w'itli an irrcc'oncilable antagonism btjtwcen 
the view of abstract reason and the self-love winch is allowed 
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to be normal in man’s appetitive nature. I^t us grant that 
there is as much intellectual absurdity in acting unjustly as in 
denying that two and two make four ; still, if a man has to 
choose between absurdity and unhappiness, he will naturally 
])refer the former; and Charke, as we have seen, is not really 
prepared to maintain that such j)referencc is irrational. 

It remained to try another psychological basis for ethical 
construction ; instead of ])resenting the j)rinciplc of social 
duty as abstract reason, liable to conflict to any extent with 
natural self-love, it might be ])ossible, by exhibiting the 
naturalness ol* man’s social affections, to demonstrate a 
normal harmony between these and Ifis reflective self-regard. 
' 1 ’ll is is the line of thought which Shaftesbury may be said 
to have initiated. Not, of course, that he is original in 
insisting on the flict of natural affections binding men to 
their fellows ; Cumberland, to say nothing of earlier writers, 
had dwelt on this at some length ; and Clarke had used it 
to su[)p1cnient his exposition of the abstract reasonableness 
of universal benevolence. Hut no moralist before Shaftes- 
bury had made this the cardinal point in his system ; no 
one had yet definitely transferred the centre of ethical 
interest from the Reason, conceived as aiiprehending either 
abstract moral distinctions or law's of divine legislation, to 
the emotional impulses that prompt to social duty j no one 
had undertaken to distinguish clearly, by careful analysis of 
experience, the disinterested and self-regarding elements of 
our appetitive nature, or to prove inductively their perfect 
harmony. In his Intfuiry concerning Virtue and Merit 
(1711)* he begins by attacking the egoistic interpretation 

' The treatise was printed first in 1699 ; hut ils influence must be 
dated from its republication in the second volume of the CharacterhtUs^ 
which appeared in 1711. 
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of good which Hobbes had ]3Ul forward ; and whicli, as we 
have seen, was not necessarily cxcrluded by the doctrine of 
rational intuitions of duty. This interpretation, he says, 
would be only true if wc considered man as a wholly 
unrelated individual. Such a being wc might doubtless call 
“ good,” if his im]uilses and dis}>ositions were harmonized 
and adapted to the attainment of his own feli<*ity.^ Hut a 
man wc must and do consider in relation to a larger syslcin 
of which he forms a part, and so wc only call him “good” 
when his imi)ulses and dis})ositions are so graduated and 
balanced as to jiromotc the good of this larger whole. 
Again, wc do not aftriluitc goodness to such a being merely 
because bis outward acts have Ixmeficial results; when 
wc speak of a man as gou<l, \vc mean that his dispositions 
or affections arc^such ns tend of themselves, without e.xternal 
constraint, to promote the good or happiness of human 
society. Hobbes’s moral man, who, if let loose from 
governmental contr#l, would straightway spread ruin among 
his fellows, is not'*w'hat wc commonly agree to call g(jod. 
Cloodncs.s, then, in a “sensible creature” imiilics j)rimarily 
disinterested affections, whose direct object is the good cjf 

' In the greater part of liis argument Shaftesbury interprcis the 
“good” the individual bcdonistically, as equivalent to pleasurt*, 
batisfactiou, ileliglil, enjoyment. But it isHo J)e observed that the cem- 
ception oi “Good” \'ith which he begins is not definitely hrilonistie : 
“interest or gu<xl” is at first taken t€> mean the “right stale of a 
croalurc,” that “is by nature forwanlod and by iiiinself aflV. cl innately 
.sought”; ami in one pass.*ige he seems to conceive of a “jdanelary 
system” as having an end or good. Still, when tlie application of 
the term is narrowed to human licings, he slides —almost uncuiiscitJiisly 
— into a ]wrcly hedonistic interpretation of it. In<lce«l, he defines, 
IMiilosophy itself as “the ='udy of happiness” {Moralists^ l^art III. 

§ 3). I may add that he never, so far as I know, recognises any jKissi- 
bility of conflict between the good or happiness of the human spt-cics, 
and the good of the “system of the universe.” 
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Others ; but Shaftesbury docs not Iiold that such benevolent 
social riiipulses are always good, and that no other impulses 
are necessary to constiuilc a creature good. On the <‘-on 
trary, he is careful to point out how ])anic'ular benevolent 
afiections— pity or parental love — may be so “ov<*r great” 
<is to detract from the force and natural operation of other 
kind affections, ancl even so extensive as to diTeat them- 
selves and miss the attainment of their own ends ; and 
how, again, a deficiency in the, impulses that lend to 
the preservation of the individual may be injurious to 
the species, and therefore vicious. Cloodness, in short, 
de[)en(ls upon the co-existence of im|)\ilscs of both kinds, 
each in its projier measure relatively to the rest, so as 
to maintain a just proportionment, balance, and hannony 
of the different elements, — tendency to promote the good of 
mankind being taken as the criterion of the right degrees 
and proportions. 'Fliis being established, the main aim of 
Shaftesbury’s argumcnl is to pnne thUl in human beings 
the same balancing and blending of private and social affec- 
tions, which tends naturally to public good, is also con- 
ducive to the happiness of the individual in whom it exists, 
lie distingui.shes three cla.s.scs of imimlses : (i) “Natural 
alTeclions,” which he defines to be “ such as are founded in 
love, complacency, goodwill, and .sympathy with the kind”; 
(2) “Self-affections,” which include love of life, resentment 
of injury, bodily appetite, interest or “dtfsire of those conveni- 
encies by which we arc well provided for and maintained,” 
emulation or love of praise, indolence or love of ease and 
• rest; and (3) “Unnatural aflections,” under which head 
come not only all malevolent impulses except resentment, 
but also impulses due to superstition, barbarous custom, or 
depraved appetite, and even certain “ self passions,” when 
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exorbitant and monstrous in degree.* 'I'aking the first class, 
lie dwells their importance as sources of happiness to the 
individual who experiences them ; ])U*asurcs of mind being 
superior to those of body, and the exercise of benevolent 
aflcclions yielding the richest harvest of mental satisfaction, 
in (1) the pleasurablencss of the benevolent emotion itself, 
(j) the sym])atheiic enjoyment of the ■ haiipiness of othefs, 
and (3) the pleasure arising from a consciousness of their 
luvi^ and esteem. Hc« points out what a large place the 
social alTections occupy in human life, -5- being indeed an 
indispensable element even of what are vaguely thought 
of as the sensual enjoyments of the voluptuary; and 
concludes that “to have these natural and good affections 
in full strength is to have the chief means rfnd power 
of self-enjoyment; to want them is certain misery and 
ill.'* "riius though to a superficial view these disinter- 
ested impulses, aiming at otliers* good, appear to lead a man 
away from his own good, in reality they are found to lead 
him to it. On the other hand, the “ self-affectioiui *’ or 
“ self passions,** which, as conceived by Shaftesbury, con- 
stitute “self-love,** a[)pcar to aim directly at the individual’s 
good ; but it is only if kept within strict limits that 
they really promote it. To show this lie dwells on the 
liainfulncss of anger, the palpable loss of [>\easure on the 
whole through excessive indulgence of sensual appetites, 
the restlessness an3 disquiet that attend covetousness and 
immoderate love of praise, the mischief of various kinds 
incurred by excessive sloth. Even love of life may exist in 
^ Tlic terminology of ili»' classificalinn is not altogether clcfcnsil/lc?! 
as, according lo Shaftesbury's own view, the “self-affcctions” were as 
“ natural” as the social ai'rcctitni.s : the latter, however, may Ije saitl to 
be in a special sense “natural ” as directed tf)wards nature’s largest end, 
the gf)od of the spccic.s or kind 
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excess and tend to the unhappiness of the creature that 
indulges it. On the -whole, therefore, he concludes that 
the point of indulgence at whicli these self-passions or self- 
aflections begin to be miscdiicvous to the individual coin- 
cides with that at which they begin to be mischievous to 
society ; while up to this ])oint they are conducive both to 
I>iiblic and to y)rivatc good. He does not, however, attempt 
to prove the exact c'.oincidcnce of the two points by any 
close or c ogent reasoning. 

'J’hat tlie “unnatural affections” shcxild l)e excluded 
altcjgcthcr from a well-balanced mind is implied in the very 
conception of them ; since they are defined as affections 
that tend neither to ymblic nor to private good. It might, 
liowever, be urged that even purely malevolent desires 
(which he has chiefly in view here) carry a kind of pleasure 
with them, so that where they arc strong, their satisfaction 
might seem to constitute an element of the individuars 
happiness l<'o important to be discarded. Hut this view 
Shaftesbtiry regards as (piite erroneous. “'J'o love and to 
be kind,” be says, . .is itself original joy, depending on 
no preceding ])ain or uneasiness, and producing nothing hut 
.satisfaction merely. On the other side, animosity, hatred, 
and bitterness is original misery and torment, producing 
no other pleasure or satisfaction than as the unnatural 
desire is for the instant satisfied by something which 
appeases it. How strong soever this pleasure may appear, 
it only the more implies the misery of the state that produces 
it.” If wc add to this the y)ainfiilncs5 of the consciousness 
of the ill-will of others, it seejns to him abundantly clear, 
that ^‘to have these horrid, monstrous, and unnatural 
affections is to be miserable in the highest degree ” ; and 
thus wc are led again to the general conclusion that the 
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same balance, order, economy of aflections which tends to 
the pul:)lic good, tends also to the good of the individual. 

So far l*have made no reference to the doctrine of a 
“ moral sense,” which is sometimes represented as Shaftes- 
bury’s cardinal tenet ; but in fact this doctrine, though 
characteristic and important, is not exactly necessary to his 
main argument ; it is the crown rather than the keystone 
of his ethic al structure. Kven a man* who liad no moral 
sense would, in Shaftesbury’s view, always find it his interest 
to maintain in himself precisely that balance of social and 
self- regarding affec:tions that is most eondifcive to the gcjod 
of the human species : and such a being, if he existed, 
miglit properly be said to have “gocnlness,” though not 
virtue. Ihit suc'h a man, Shaftesbury holds, is not really to 
be found. Tn rational creature,” not only “the outward 
beings that offer themselves to the sense are objects of affec- 
tion ; but the very actions themselves, and the alTections of 
pity, kindness, gratitude, and thc'ir contrarys, being brought 
before the mind by reflection, become cjbjccls.” So that, 
by means of this reflected sense, there a’-iscs another kind of 
aflectiori towards the very afiec'ticjns ^ themselves^ a love of 
goodness for its own sake and on account of its own natural 
beauty and worth, and aversion Ic; its opposite. It is im- 
possible. nc thinks, to conceive a rational ensature entirely 
devoid of this moral or “reflex” sensibility; which accord- 
ingly furni.'^hes an acjditional impulse to good conduct - by 
wh.ich any deficiency^ in the balance of social and self- 
regarding affections may bc^ sui^idcmented and corrected- - 

’ Shaftesbury soiiictimcs .s])caks of ‘'affeclionS and actiiuis,” somc-^ 
times of “ airccli«ms ” alone, as ih^irojicr objects of moral likings and 
aversions; his view being, T conceive, that it is not the outward act in 
itself that arouses moral sensibility, l>ut the act as a manifestaliuu of 
sentiment. 
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and an additional gralification to be taken into account in 
the reckoning which i)roves the coincidence of private and 
public good. Vor the operation of the moral sense, when 
iincorrupted, is conceived by Shaftesbury to be always in 
harmony with rational judgment as to what is or is not 
conducive to the good of the human specaes, though it docs 
not nccc.ssarily involve the explicit formalicai of such a 
judgment; and he holds that “no speculative opinion is 
c:a[)able immediately and directly to exclude or destroy the 
moral sense.” It may, however, be to a great extent lost 
by “custom or licentiousness of practice”: and it may, in 
time, be i)rofoundly perverted by a false, religion that bids 
us honour and esteem a deity with immoral attributes. 

'riie aj)i)earance of Shaftesbury \s Charactfrisiks marks 
a turning-point in the history of T'higlish ^ethical thought. 
With the generation of moralists that followed, the considera- 
tion of abstract rational principles falls into the background, 
and its place is taken by emtarical study of the human 
mind, observation of the actual play of its various impulses 
and sentiments. This cmpira al psychology had not indeed 
been neglected by previous writers. More, among others, 
had imitated Descartes in a discussion of tlic passions, and 
bocke’s es.say had given a still stronger impulse in the same 
direction ; still, Shaftesbury is the first moralist who dis- 
tinctly lakes psychological experience as the basis of ethics. 
His suggestions were developed by Ilulcheson into one of 
the most elaborate sy.stems of moral - philosophy whif:h we 
possess; and through Hutcheson, if not directly, they in- 
fluenced Hume’s speculations, and are thus connected with 
^atcr utilitarianism. Moreov<!fr, the substance of Shaftes- 
bury’s main argument was adopted by Butler, though it 
could not pass the scrutiny of that powerful and cautious 
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intellect without receiving iiniiortant modifications and 
additions. On the other hand, the cthic:il o))tiniisni of 
Sliaftcsbiir}’* being rather broadly impressive than exactly 
reasoned, and being connected witli a natural theology that 
imj)licd the ('hristian scheme to be superfluous- and liinted 
it to be worse, -- chalhmgcd attack ccpially from orthodox 
diviiK'S and from cynical freethinkers. Of these latter Man- M:inil«- 
devillt‘, the author of The Tih/e of /he Arv, or JV/rafe / 

Tul*Iii Tencfifs (1724), was a conspicuous if not a tyt)ical 
si)e(Mincn. He can harilly be called a “moralist”; and 
tliough it is imjiossible to deny him a considerable share 
of ])hiloso])lii(Til ])ciietration, his nnti moral paradf)xcs have 
not even apt)arent coherence. lie is convinced that virtue 
(where it is more than a mere pre’ence) is purely jirlificia I ; 
but he is not c[uflc certain whether it is a useless trammel of 
apjietites and passions that are advantageous to society, or 
a devic e ( redilable to the politicians who introduced it by 
playing upon the “jirido and vanity” of the “silly creature 
man.” 'I'lie view, however, to which he gave audacious 
expression, that moral regulation is something alien to the 
natural man and imjiosed on him from without, .seems to 
have been very current in the jiolite so( iety of his lime ; as 
may be i iferred both from Hcrkeley's A/ciphron and from 
lJutler’s more famous sermons. • • • 

The view of “human nature” against which 1 hitler § 7. Pm 
preached was not exactly Mandeville*,s, m^r was it j)roperly 
to he called Hobhist, although Ihitlcr fairly treats it as 
having a philosojihical basis in Hobbes's psychology. It 
was, so to say, Hobhism turned inside out- rendered licen- 
tious and anarchical instead of constructive. Hobbe.s» had 
said, “ the natural state of man is non-moral, unregulated ; 
moral rules are means to the end of peace, which is a means 
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to the end of sclf-prescrv.'ilion/’ On this view morality, 
so far as Hobbes deals with it, though conventional and 
dc[)endeiit for its actuality on the social compact whii*h 
establishes government, is actually binding on man as a rea- 
sonable being, but the quasi-theistic assumption that what 
is natural must be reasonable probably remained in the minds 
of most persons who became convinced that unrestrained 
egoism is natural ; and the coinbination of the two beliefs 
tended to i)rodtice results which, though not perhaps |)racli- 
cally subversive of peace, were at any rate dangerous to 
social w'cllbeing. 'To meet this view Hutler does not con- 
tent himself, as he is sometimes careles'fly supposed to do, 
with simj)ly insisting on the natural claim to authority of the 
conscienge which his opponents repudiated as artificial; he 
also uses a more subtle and eflective argument ad hominvm, 
1 Ic first follows Shaftesbury in exhibiting the social aflections 
as no less natural than the appetites and desires whicli tend 
more directly to self-preservation; then going further and 
reviving the Stoic view of the f*rima naiun(\ the first objects 
of natural appetites, he argues that pleasure is not the primary 
aim even of the impulses which Shaftesbury allowed to be 
“ self-affections ” ; but rather a result which follows iiijon 
their attaining their natural ends. We have, in fact, to dis- 
tinguish Selfhwe, the ‘ general desire that every man hath 
,of his own happiness** or pleasure, from the jiarticular affec- 
tions, passions, and aj>j)etitcs directed towards objects other 
than pleasure, in the satisfaction of which pleasure consists. 
The latter arc “ necessarily presupposed ” as distinct im- 
. pulses in “the very idea of an interested pursuit**; since, 
if there were no such pre-existing desires, there would be 
no pleasure for self-love to aim at. Thus, the object 
of hunger is the eating of food, not the pleasure of eating it ; 
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hunger is, lliercforc, strictly speaking, no more “interested” 
Ihaii benevolence ; lor, granting that sensual pleasures arc an 
eleiniMU in tHe ha]>pincss at which self love aims, the same 
at least may be said for the pleasures of love and sympathy. 
'I'hat bodily apjietites (or other partii'ular desires) are not 
forms of self-love, is fuithcr shown by the fart that every 
one of them may in certain circumstances come inU>« 
conflict with it. Indeed, il is commt)n enough for men to 
sataifice to passion what they know to be their true interests; 
at the same time we do not consider sut h conduct “ natural ” 
in man as a rational Ik ing ; we rather regard it as natural 
for him to gove. n hi.» ! ransient i^n pulses. 'I’hus the notion 
of natural unregulated egoism turns out to be a j>syi hological 
( hiiuiera ; for (i) man’s piimary impulses cannot he*s\veep- 
ingly i ailed egoisfle in any sense, since none of them aim 
immediately at the indiflduaKs pleasure, while the olnious 
teiuleiK'ie.s of some are as cj^carly towards social wellbeing as 
th(»se of others are t< -wards self jn'eservation ; and (2) a man 
cannot be consistently egoistic: without Ix'ing continually 
self regulative. Indoc'd, we may say that an egoist must 
be doubly self regulative, sinc.e rational self low ought to 
restrain not only other impulses, but itself also ; tor as 
happiness i.‘ made uj) of feelings that result from the suti.s- 
faetion of impulses other than self-love," any develop- 
ment of the latter, enfeebling these other iinpulseSi must pro- 
portionally diminisli th« happiness at w’hich j^elf love aims. 

Human nature, on its jiractical side, then, in lluiler’s 
view' — more distinctly and cxj)lic;illy than in Shaftesbury’s 
is conceived to be not merely a system of impulses, in 
which a certain balance aiid harmony has to be maintained 
in order that it may be in a good condition, but a system in 
which some springs of action aie naturally governing and 

o 
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ref'iilative, while others are naturally submissive to regula- 
tion. ' As regards the latter, Butler maintains with Shaftes- 
bury that all ini[)iilscs which can properly be bailed natural 
— all which belong to the original plan and constitution of 
human nature -have a certain legitimate siiheie of otieration. 
This is true even of the impulses to inllic.t harm ; among 
which he distinguishes (i) merely instinctive resentment, 
which he regards as a useful a>d to self-defence against 
sudden mischief, however c*aused, from (2) deliberate resent- 
ment, of which the proper object is wrong and injustice as 
distinct from mere harm. When properly limited such de- 
liberate resentment is an impulse soitially useful, and even 
indispensable for the effective administration of Justice; for 
though* “ it were much to be wished ** that men would j>rose 
cute offenders from “ reason and cool rclTfcction,” ext)ericnLe 
shows that they will not. ** Ke.^ntment being out of the 
case, there is not, properly si|^akintj:, any such thing as 
direct ill-will in one man towards another”; envy is 
merely desire of superiority taking a bad means to its end. 
In short, all our natural appetites, passions, and affections- - 
however distinct, in their immediate ends, from both Self- 
love and Benevolence — have within due limits a tendency to 
promote both public and private good ; though one set of 
them, including the bodily appetites, tend ])rimarily to the 
good of the individual ; while others, such as “ desire of 
esteem, love of society as distinct frmn affection to the good 
of it, indignation against successful vice,” tend primarily to 
public good. 

So much for the natural springs of action that need 
regulation. It is more difficult to ascertain Butler’s view of 
the naturally regulative principles. T'hc language of his 
first sermon would rather suggest that there arc three such 
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principles — Self love, TJenevolenre, and Conscience ; the two 
former being ^ suhordinalcly regulative of the two groups 
of impulses that have a piimary tendency to private and 
to public go(Kl rc.-^pcctively ; while conscience is suj>remely 
regulative over all. Hut on looking <*loser at llutler’s 
language it will be seen that what he conlemjdates under 
the notion of benevolence is not defiiAtely a desire for* 
general good as such, but rather kind affection for jiaiticular 
individuals--- “ if there is dii mankind any dispixsitiim to 
frieiulship ; if llieie be any sm h tiling as ^oinpassitm, ns 
the paternal or filial affections ; if there he any affection in 
human nature, the object and end of which is the good of 
aiKither, this is benevolence.” Possibly be doubted the 
existence of [inblit^ benevolence, or regard to the hapiiincss 
of mankind in general, j^s distinct on the one hand from 
partii'iilar kind afle<‘tions,^ and on the other hand from con- 
science ; more certainly, at*thc time of writing the sermons, 
h(i had not dofmiiely abandoned the view' of Shaftesbury that 
the good or hapiiiness of .soc*iety as a whole is tire ultimate 
end of conduct approved by conscience- that mankind 
is a community,” he says, “that we all stand in a relation 
to each other, that there is a jnihlic end and interest of 
society whic?i each particular is oblige^! to promote, is the 
sum of nic'rals.” -\t any rate he docs not like Hutcheson 
- — distinctly recognise a calm regard for general happiness 
as a normal governing principle, ]>arallel to the calm regard 
for private happiness which he calls self-love. 

'I'here remain, then, Conscience and “ Reasonable Self- 
love" as the two authorities in tlie jiolity of the soul. AVith 

' Ilumc, as wc sliall sec, cxplii^itly denicil the existenre f»f “ public 
benevolence as an oriiinary hiiinaii emotion. Sec p. 211. 

“ Sermon IX. (but see note to Sermon XII.) 
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regard to lliusc! lUillcr’s real view is not (as is widely 
siipi)Osed) that self love is naturally subordinate to con- 
science -at least if we consider the iheoreliral rather than 
the practic'al relation between the two. lie treats them as 
independent jjrin(;i[>li's, and so far co ordinate in authority 
that it is not “according to nature” lliat cilhi.T should be 
overruled. “ Reasonable self-love anil conscience are the 
chief or siiiH'rior princij>les in the nature of man ; bciause 
an action may be suitable to this nature, though all otl)er 
priia i])les be ryiolaled j but becomes unsuitable if either of 
those arc.” ‘ lie ^ven goes so far as to “let it be allowed ” 
that “if there ever should be, as it is impossible there ever 
should be, any inconsistence between them,” ronseienre 
would have t<' giNc way; since “our ideas of happiness and 
misery are of all our ideas the nearest and most important 
lo us . . . though virtue or moral rcc'titude docs indeed 
consist in affec'lion to and jmisuil of what is right and good 
as such ; yet, when we sit down in a cool hour, we c'an 
neither justify lo ourselviis this or any other inirsuil, till we 
arc convinced that it will be for our hapi)iness, or at least 
not contrary lo it,”® M’hat the ultimate apj)eal must he t(i 
the individiiars interest was similarly assumed in Shaftes- 
bury’s argument, llyough it is not formally stated by Iiim : 
notwithstanding all his cm]diasis on the disinterested iin 
pulses lo \'irliie, still, when he raises the cpiestions, “What 
there is to Virtue, or what reason to embrace it?” 
it never occurs to him to answer them from any other than 
an- egoistic point of view ; his “ obligation ” is the obligation 
of self-interest ; his “reasons” are entirely addressed lo self- 
love. 111! tier, however, considers that his own view eorrecls 
Shaftesbury's by taking due note of the authority of con- 
^ At the cnrl ijf Sonnou III. ^ Sermon XL 
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sciriK c ; nnd th:*t lliis c orm ti<»n is ruii<lamciUnlly iinjxjit.'uit 
in dealing with llit; rase of a “scej)tic nol ronvinred gf the 
lia])i)y Lcntlent'y of virtue” in this world. lie thinks that if 
the natural authoritativeness of ronseionre is rerognised, 
<'ven siieli a sreptir cannot reasonably doubt that duty 
is Uy 1)0 jmTerret .1 to worldly interest -independently of 
the sanctions of revealetl religion ; sim e the <lictales of 
conseience are clear aiul certain, while the cahaila- 
lions of self interest lend to nu rely [nohable roneliisions ; 
ami wluav two authorities conflict “ the more certain 
obligation must entirely sni)ersede and ilestroy llie less 
certain.” 

Ihiller’s ethical construction, tium, is based upon what 
wc may call a guarded c>t)timism : it is reasonable, h,e holds, 
to assume that tftc two inner authorities under which wc: 
find ourselves jilaced by tiaturc are harmonious, not con- 
flicting, until jnoof to the contrary is given; and it is 
imi)Ossible that such proof should he given, owing to the 
inevitable uiice’tainty of egoistic calcailation. It may be 
ailded that a fiirllier psycliological reason for nntieii)aling 
thci ultimate coincidence of \'irtuc with the I lap|>iness of 
the virtuous agent is found by liim in the “ tlisc'eriinu*nl f»f 
good and ill desert,” w'hicdi by an “ imciiiestionable natural 
association” accongianies our disccilunent of»moial good 
and evil. 

Butler’s <?xpress statement of the duality of the regulative 
jiriiiciples in human nature constitutes an important slei> in 
ethical speculation ; since it brings into clear view’ the most 
fundamental clifferenre betw'cen the ethical thought of 
modern haigland and that of the old ( Ireco- Roman w^orld, 
— a difference all the more striking because Butler’s general 
formula of “ living accrortling to nature ” is taken from 
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Stoicism, and his xicw of lumiaii nalurci as an ordered 
polity of impulses is distim lly IMatonic. l>ut in Platonism 
and Stoicism, and in (Ireek moral jihilosophy •generally, hut 
one regulative and governing faculty is recognised under 
the name of Reason — however the regulation of Reason 
may he understood ; in the modern ethical view, wlieii it 
has worked itself clear, thiTC arc found to he two,- -Univer- 
sal Reason and Egoistic Reason, or ConscieiKC and Self- 
love. 'riiis dualism, as has hcen noticed, ai)i)ears confusedly 
in ('larke’s account of “ reasonahle conduct, and implicitly 
in Shaftesbury’S account of the obligation to Virtue ; hut 
its clear recognition hy^Jhitler is i)erliA[)S most nearly anti- 
ci[)ated in Wollaston’s of iVuture Delincakd (1722). 

Here, for the first lime, wc find “ moral good ” and “ natural 
good” or “happincjis” treated separately Ms two essentially 
distinct objects of rational pursuit and investigation; the 
harmony between them being regarded as matter of religious 
faith, not moral knowledge. AN’ollaston’s theory of moral 
evil as consi.sling in the practical contradiction of a true 
proposition, closely resembles the most paradoxical part of 
(’larke’s doctrine, and was not likely to approve itself to 
the strong common sense of Butler ; but his statement of 
happiness or iileasurc as a “ justly desirable ” end at which 
every rational being. “ought” to aim corresponds exactly to 
Butler’s conception of self-love as a naturally governing 
impulse; while the “moral arithmetic” with which he 
compares pleasures and pains, and endeavours to make 
the notion of happiness quantitatively precise, is an antici- 
pation of Benthamism. 

If wc ask for a justification of the dual authority of Con- 
science and Reasonable Self-lJP^c— beyond the mere fact 
of their natural claims to authority — ^we turn to an aspect 
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of Ikitlcr’s thought which is but imperfectly developed <jr 
disclosed. As regards the reasonableness of self-love, 
imlecd, lie Scarcely recognises the nee<l of any exidanation ; 
he merely remarks that it “belongs to man as a reasonable 
creature, reflecting on his own inlen^st or hapjiinoss,'’ to 
make that hapjaness an iillimate end ; and tiial, therefore, 
“ inti:resf, one’s own hajipiness, is a manifest obligation.” 
'J'he reasonableness of <-onseience is a different matter : here 
he has before him the work of siicli moralists as f 'larke, who 
had endeavoured elaborately to exhibit moral prinrijiles as 
rational intuitions or axioms, analogous to* the intuitions or 
axioms of iiuiihenititics : and this line of n asoning JUitler 
admits as valid, though he does not follow it. He agrees 
with l-Iarkc that “tluac is a inoial fitness and unfitness in 
actions, jiriur t<f all which determines the Divine C’on- 
duct”; that “moral duties arise out of the nature of the 
case,” and “moral precepts are preceiits of which we see 
the reason ” ; so that “ vic'C is contrary to the nature and 
nason of things” in a sense cpiite diflerent from that iii 
which it is “ a violation and breaking in upon our own 
nature.” Still, he never makes any attempt to exhibit this 
abstract reasonableness in the moral rules to >\hirh he refers : 
his melliod is to ascertain by ]>syc hological reflection what 
dictates rt^nscience lays down, niU to wnliice these dictates to 
self-eviden' intuitions or moral axioms. 'J'his method brings 
him ultimately to rt’cognisc a marked divergence lietwcen 
the directions of the moral faculty and the conclusions 
to which a simple consideration of, what is most con- 
ducive to general happiness might lead. I say “ ultimately,” 
because it is intercslin^ to note how, in the develop- 
ment of llutler*s ctlftc^ view', there gradually emerges 
that opposition between “intuitional” and “utililarian” 
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morality whirli lias fillrd so large a space in more recent 
ethical discussion. 'This opjiosition is (jiiite latent in earlier 
writers ; ('larke finds himself in perfect agit'Cincnl with 
( 'iiinherland ; and Shaftesbiii) conceives the moral sense, 
in a normal state, as immediately ajiproving actions seen to 
he conducive to the good or happiness of tlie spei'ics. And 
in a i^assage hefoie (pioted from IJiiller's ninth sermon 
(“ Ui>on h’orgivencss of Injiiiies ”) the jiractical divergence 
between (!onsciencc and licnevolence is still ignored ; it is. 
liowever, suggested, though in a tentative way, in a note to 
Sermon XII. (“ Upon tlie Love of our Neighhoiii ") ; but it 
is very explicitly ami ‘unphalically s^ted* in the 1 )i.'>serlation 
on Virtue appended to the ptiblished in i 736 —ten 

years after the sermons. 1 le thiTc aftirins that “ heiievolenct' 
and the want of it, singly considered, arc*' in no sort the 
whole of virtue and vice'’; for “we arc constituted so as 
to condemn falsehood, unjirovokcd violence, injustice, and 
to approvi* of benevolence to some ]>rcfcrably to others, 
abstracted from all consideration which conduct is likeliest 
to produce an over-balance of hafipiness or misery." lie 
even characterises the oj^positc opinion as a “mistake, than 
which none can he conceived more terrible. h'or it is 
certain lhat some of the most shocking instances of in- 
justice, adiiltCTy, inurdc?, perjury, and even of persecution, 
may, in many suj.iposahlc cases, not have the appearance lA 
being likely to produce an overbalance of misery in the 
present state; perhaps sometimes may have the contrary 
appearance." ^ 

Butler is not certain ih.nt any author has designed to assert 
*thal complete coincidence between Virtue and Benevolence 
which he disputes in the passages above quoted; but he. 
think.s that “some of great and distinguished merit have 
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expressed thcinsrlvcs in ii inafiiu r whirh may orrasion 
some danger to earclcss readers of fallinj^ into the terrible 
mistake tluU^Iu* signalises. Probably wc may assume 
Shaftesbury to be one of tlu? authors here referred to ; 
almost certainly we may assume aiK^thcr to be Hutcheson, 
who in his Jntjuiry Conrenuui^ the Original of our Jdeas of 
rir/ue had deriniti ly ulenlified virtue with benevolence. 
'I’he idenlillcation is slii^hllv «jualiiied in Hutcheson’s j.'os- 
lluiinoiisly ])ublished f Moral i'hilo^ophy ( 1755 ); 

in which the ^^eneral \iew of Shaftesbury is more fully 
devel(Ji»ed, with several new p.sycholoi^ical flislinction.s, in 
(’hiding tl)e sein.-atioM calm ’’ benevolence - as well as, 
alter lUitler, “calm self love ' from the “tuibulenl” passions, 
sellish tjr .so<'ial. 1 liilche.^on also follows Piitlcr in, lay in 
Stress on the “ re^ulaliiij; atul controlling function” of the 
moral sense ; but lie still regards “kind affections”^ as tbe 
principal objec’ts of moral ai)probation- the “calm” and 
“i‘Ntensivc” affec tiotis being ])referred to tlje turbulent and 
narroNv. 'The most CAcellent dis])osilion, be holds, which 
“naturally gains tliC higliest aj)probation” is cither the “calm, 
stable, universal goodwill to all by which a man is de- 
termined “to desire llie highest ba])piness of the gri*afest 
l)ossiblo sy .tem of sensitive beings,” yv' tbe desire and love 
of moral CAcellence, w'hieh in man is •iirseparaUe from tbe 
universal goc'dwill that it chiefly at)pr(n’es. 'Tliesc tw’O 
principles caiTnot conlli^:!, and therefore there is no i>ractical 
need of determining wliich is highest : Mutrheson is dis- 
posed to treat them a.s co ordinate. ()i% in a secondary 
sense is api)roval due to certain “abilities and disi)ositions 

* Hutlcr, on till* oilier li:iii(l, defines the object of the inornl fnriiliy 
as artion.s includiiii^ intent ujiis and teiidt iicies to act os distinel 
from mere pa'^sivc feelings, so fur as ihct-c arc out of our power. 


I Iiitehoson 
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iiniHcd lately connected with virtuous affectiems,” as candour, 
veracity, fortitude, sense of honour ; wliilc in a lower grade 
still are j)laccd sc'ienccs and arts along widi i?ven bodily 
skills and gifts; indeed, the approbation we give to these 
is not strictly moral, but is referred to the “sense of decency 
or dignity,” which (as well as the sense of honour) is to 
be distinguished from the moral sense. Calm self-love 
Hutcheson regards as not in itself an object either of moral 
ap])robalion or disa])probation ; the “actions which flow 
solely from self love, and yet evidence no want <if bene 
volence, havin'g no hurtful cflec'ts upon others, seem per- 
fe<*tly indiflerent in a moral scn5j^,”:*at the same time he 
enters into a careful analysis of the elements of happiness,^ 
in order to show that a true regard for private interest 
always coincides with the mciral sense and with henevolem e. 
AN’hile thus maintaining Shaftesbury's “ harmony ” between 
public and private good, Hutcheson is still more careful h) 
establish the strict disinterestedness of benevolent aflections. 
Shaftesbury had conclusively shown that these wcTe not in 
tlic vulgar sense selfish ; I ml the very stress which he lays 
on the pleasure inse]iara])lc from their exercise suggests a 
subtle egoistic theory wliich he does not cxiiressly exclude, 
since it may be said that this “intrinsic reward” constitutes 
the real mativc <jf tht benevolent man. 'Fo this Hutcheson 
replies that no doubt the exquisite delight of llie emotion 
of love is a motive to sustain and develop' it; but this 
lilcasure cannot be directly obtained, any more than other 
pleasures, by desiring it ; it can only be souglit by 

* It is wdi'lh iKilic'ng that Hutcheson's cxjircss definition of the 
olyect of self-love iiu-Iiides “ perfectiem ” a-; well as “ happiness” ; hut 
in the working out of his system he cunsultMs private good exclusively 
as happiness or pleasure. 
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the indirect prfK:ess of ciiltivaliiiLj and indiilj^ing I he dis- 
interested desire for otliers’ good, which is thus showa to he 
distinct fronf the desire for the i»leasurc of henevolence. 
Ilt‘ ])r)ints to the fact that tlie iminiiuaici' of death often 
intensifies iivileatl of diminishing a man's desire for the 
welfare of those lie loves, as a cnu-ial experiment j>roving 
the disinteresledness of love ; adding, as confirmalor>f 
evidence, that the sympathy and admiration commonly 
felt for self-sacrifice depends on the belief that it is some 
thing different from refined self-seeking. 

It remains to consider how, from the doctrine that 
affection is the ptf^Jicr ^objec t of aptirobation, wc are to 
deduce moral rules or “natural '.aws prescribing or pro- 
hibiting outward a<'ts. It is ( In ions that all. lu tiuns 
conducive to th^ general good will deserve our highest 
a[)probat»on if dfiiic trom disinterested benevolence ; but 
how if they are not so done? In answering this (luestion, 
Hutcheson avails himself of a scholastic distinction be- 
tween “material” and “formal” goodness. “An action,'* 
he says, “is makrially good wlien in fact it lends to the 
interest of the system, so far as wc c an judge of its tendency, 
or to llic good of some ]>art coiisi.stLnt vvitli that i)f the 
system, whatever were the affections of the agent. An 
ac tion is jt>r/pttil/y gocxl when it flovvdd ‘from good affection 
in a just p^otiortion.” On the ^livot of this distinction 
Hutchescjn lurns rouffid Irom the point of view of Shaftes- 
bury to that cjf laU.r ulilitarianism. As regards “material” 
goodness cjf actions, he adopts cx]i1icitl||and unreservedly 
the; fc^rniula afterwards taken as fundamental by lientham ; 
holding that “tliat ac ticiu is bc^st which procures the greatest 
happines.s for the greatest niirnber.s, and llie \vor.st which in 
a like manner occasions misery.” Acccjiclingly his treatment 
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of cNlcrnal riL;lits and dmii.s, tluaiidi decidedly inferior in 
methodical clearness aiiil j decision, does not differ fiinda- 
inenlally from that of l*.dev or HentiKun ; 'only he lays 
greater stress on the immediate condiK'iwness of actions to 
the happiness of individuals, and inoie often refers in a 
merely supplementary or restrictive way their tendencies 
in resi)ect of ^^eneral happiness. It iiuiy he noticed, too, tliat 
lie still accej)ts the “social comp:i' l”as the natural nunle 
of constituting government, and regards the ohiigations of 
subjects to civil obedieiit.e as normally dependent on a tat it 
contract; though he is careful to state that eonsenl is not 
ahsokUcly necessary to the just estal>li?^hmcnt of beiietirenl 
government, nor the source of an irrevocable obligation to 
obey a pernicious one. 

§ <). Moi.il An important step further in ])(>lilir:il 'utilitarianism was 
sfimiuLias [w iJniiie. Hume concedes that “if we trace 

anti sym- ^ 

pailw. government to its first origin in the woods and deserts,” 

( 17 ""/- we must allow that “nothing but their o\mi ('onsent could 

at first associate men togethi-r,” and “subject mullitude.s 
to the command of one.” Jlut the i)resenL duly of allegiamre 
to government ( aniKJt be based on this ancient agreement 
of savages : and liislory shows that almost all historical 
governments “have been founded originally cither on 
usurpation or coiKiliest or both,” and “that in the few 
cases where consent may seem to have taken place it was 
commonly so irregular, so confineil, 01 so much intermixed 
with either fraud or violence that it cannot have any great 
authority.” No doubt old established governments are 
, commonly supported on the willing consent of the governed ; 
but the latter “ imagine not that their ccjiisent gives a title,” 
or that they are free to withhold it: “it never was pleaded 
as an e.xcuse for a rebel that the first act he performed, 
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afti.r he rame to yt-ars of discrclion, was to Ic\y war against 
the sovt.‘reign of the state.” Kidelity to ctnnpact cannot 
theretore be •the actual basis of the duty of allegianc:c to 
govi:rnincnt as generally recognised ; and if it be still urged 
that it is nevertheless the r/i,'*/// basis, Hume answers that 
“ both alh'giance and fidelity stand [irecisely cm the same 
foiindalion,” vi/. llie “ apparent interests and necessities qf 
human society,” .so that gain nothing by resolving the 

(Uie into the cjIIum' ” : our sen .e of obligation to both alike is 
founded on a t)ercc[^ti<ui of tlu ir [»aranu>unl utility to society. 
It is in this derivation of llie sense of inoraf obligation that 
the fimdamentiii ihlTfieiuv lies b* iWf'en Ilnlclurson’s ethical 
doctrine and Tliimc's.* 'I'lie former, while acc'ciiting con- 

^ Ilimu ’ . taljiful v'u'w w.i . fii-'t in liis 7 'i fufiM' tfti 2 /itnttin 

jVafjire (i/JQ/; l»iiT tlu* Itn.il ‘>l.it«*nun( it is to l>r found in l)is 

fittinn y t/i o 'he /’////. ///. c of A/cj ttS 1 1751'. As tin* earlie r 7 'n'tii/^o 
u.is i*\]irs ssly i('piidin.lcd li\ its aiitlior, I lovi* ill tlio main confined my 
atlrntioii to iho lai«*r woik, wldcli, in lliinu/s own oj»inion, was »>f all 
Ills wiitin^C^s *' if» .jin; iaialily tlu* best." In rt*s|>t*cl, however, of the 
iliily o^ allenjance ifi g*>N erniiicnl . il ilrdiahle to .siijfjtlemenl it 

h) the /'vcrrr I /■//’# in:\hial ri*//A’VTi /, ]nd dished 1752. I thiidv, also, 
tli.il ifume'-. view as to the origin of fu'^liei* cannot e:i'.ilyhc iinilcislooil 
fmm the later treatise alone. fn the Tn'itft^r at 7 /ttnian ^Cofttn' \\k\ 
agrees lu«»idly with Ifolihes ns t«i the niijonal eonncelion <if J usliia,* 
with .'self i.i-i-re'st, and hoi. I',, like Ihjh^ie-,, that its ohligatifms aic 
condilitUi'il on llic exis'.eiiLC of an i slnhlidyd^ si,cial o^der which it is 
the iiuli\ ii'uars inlc. -st to maintain. here he .separates from Jlohhes 
is, firstly, on :ic tpii.s! i*>u of the oriyin of tin-, eslahlished order, he 
treats IIohhc^*.s “stale ••f iiaiiire” a ^ ;i plnlosophie.il fielion, hoMing 
tint the oh-ervance of justice is not t** he refcircd to an exj'ress comp.iet, 
hut to a gradually attained traivention similar m kiinl lr> that hy which 
T.angii.igc and Currency must he coriceivciJ to liave come into ex- 
istence. Seci>ndly, distmgiiidiing the “moral ohligalioii ” of ju'lite, ^ 
or the “ seiitinictit of right . d wrong*’ in just ami unjust acts, fiom the 
motive of self-interest that originally jiojiiiptetl to the oliservance of the 
i ides of justice, he refers the former .Sjmpalli) , wli.ch makes injustice 
tlispleaso us even when it is li»o icinotc to aflcct tiur interests ; ».iul 1 1- 
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durivencss lo ha[)|)iness as the c:ritcrioii of ** material good- 
ness,” had adhered to Shaftesbury’s view that dis])ositions, 
not results of art ion, were tlie ]^roi)cr object c^f moral 
ajiproval ; at the sainc time, while giving to benevolence 
the first plac:e in his account of personal merit, he had 
shrunk from the paradox of treating it as the sole virtue, 
and had added a rather uiiderined and unexplained train 
of (lualitics, - -veracity, fortitude, ac*ti\ily, industry, sagacity, 
— immeduately ajiproved in various dc'grccs by the “moral 
sense” or the “sense of dignity.” 'This naturally suggested 
to a mind like Hume's, anxious to apply the exiicrimcntal 
method to psychology, the iiroblem of reducing to some 
common [irinciple the ajiprobations given to these different 
clenients of jiersonal merit. I'hat Reason alone could 
futnish such a principle — as Cudw’orlh, (’larke, and others 
had maintained- -llume eriiphatic'ally denied. A “very 
accurate reason or judgihent ’’ is doubtless often rccpiisitc 
to instruct us adctiuately in the jiernicious or useful tendency 
of <{ualities or actions : but reason “is not alone suiricicnt 
to produce any moral blame or approbation.” 'I'he essence 
of a crime, he contends, never consists in any relation 
discovered by reason ; — when we condemn ingratitude, 
it is not the mere “contrariety” between good and evil that 
is the ground of our disapproval ; otherwise we should 

regards this sympathy as a necessary supplement to self-interest in a 
large and numerous society. In the /fn/itiry, the original <lcrivatioii 
of Justice from Sclf-intere-;! is kept in the hackground ; but a careful 
reader will perceive that Hume had not discarded it. He had doubtless 
come ti» attach more importance to the operation of sympathy : but he 
still regards the sphere of justice as limiteil by its indirect relation to 
self interest.' he expressly says that we should not, properly 
speahing, lie under any restraint of justice with rcganl to rational beings 
who were so ifhich weaker than ourselves that wc had no reason to fear 
their resentment. 
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c(]ually disapprovii of returning good for evil. When, after 
as<‘crtaining by reason the cin iiinstanecs and eonsc ciUjL'nc cs 
of an> act, th^ mind passes to a moral ilecision on it, it docs 
not ])ro»x‘ed to discover any new fact or relation : wliat 
happens is that fr<jni tlie contemplation of the circumstance s 
a ml relations already known, the mind feels a sentiment cif 
estet:in or contem|>t, approbation or blame : just as natural^ 
beauty, th<jugh it depends on tlie proi)ortion, relation, and 
position of paits, “is not in any of the jiarts c)r inemlKis” 
of the beautiful object, but “jt‘siilts from the w’hole when 
presented to an intelligent mind, gifted wifli the retpiisile 
rclined seiisibiiuy. • 

What kind of feeling, then, is the real root of moial 
:il>probaUon ? l*hilosoi>h«jrs have* endeavoured to Qnd this 
root entirely in Jftlf-love. Hut this view, nuine holds, is 
easy to disprove by “crucial experiments ” on the play of 
our moral seiitiirienls : thus “ wc fietjuently b(\stow praise on 
virtuous actions, performed in very distant ages and 1 emote 
ctnintries,^* and “a brave deed performed by an adversary 
cajiiimands our appiobation," though “its conseijuences may 
be acknowledged prejudical to our particular interest.” 
In short, a fellow-feeling with the happiness and misery of 
others inu.^t be admitted as a “j)rinciple in human nature, 
beyond v''ciich we c'annot hc;|>e to fifid* any principle more 
general*’; ar \ this sympathy furnishes a comi>lete exj)lanalion 
of the approil>alion giuen to the different qualities that make 
up our common notion of personal merit. Hume endeavours 
to establish this inductively by a survey of tlie (jualitics, 
commonly praised as virtues, which he finds to be always 
cither u.seful or immediately agreeable, either to the A*irtuous 
agent liimself or to others. He maintains that “reflcc:tions 
on public interest and utility ” are “ the so/e s^rcc of the 
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moral approhiition paid to fidelity, justice, veracity, integrity,” 
and other important virtues, as well as the sole foundation 
of the duty of allegiance ; taking i)ains to show, in the head- 
ing case of Justice, that the obligation of its rules depends 
entirely on the actual balance of impulses in human nature 
and “ the particular state and condition in which men aie 
placed.” For “ reverse in any considerable circiinistancc 
the condition of men : produce extreme abundant e or 
extreme necessit)' ; implant in the human breast perfect 
moderation and humanity, or perfet't ra])acioiisncss and 
malice, by rendering justice totally useless, you thereby totally 
destroy its essence, and sns[)end its obligation ui)on man- 
kind.” Similarly, “if wc examine the i)articular laws by whicli 
justice is directed and property determined,'’ we shall find 
that ])ublic utility is their only basis and jusdfication. “ Who 
sees not, for instance, that whatever is produced or improved 
by a man’s art or industry ought for ever to be secured to 
liiin, in order to give encouragement to such usv/id liabits 
and accomijlishments ? 'i’hat the j>roj)crty ought also to 
descend to children and relations, for the same useful 
purpose ? 'J'liat it may Ikj alienated by consent, in order 
to beget that commerce and intercourse that is so />emficinl 
to human society? and that all contracts and t)romisc‘s 
ought carefully to be fulfilled, in order to secure mutual 
trust and confidence, by wliich the general interest of 
mankind is so much promoted?” Nay, if this considera- 
tion be left out of ac:count, “nothing can appear iiKjrc 
whimsical, unnatural, and even .superstitious tlian all or 
most of the laws of justice or of property.” In fart, the 
particular rules are really sometimes arbitrary ; for sometimes 
when the interests of society require some rule, they do not 
determine "^hat particular rule should be laid down ; “ in 
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tliat case, the slightest analogies arc laid hr)ld of, in order 
to ]>revcnt that indifference and ambiguity which woyld be 
the source of*pcrpetual dissension.” Similarly, — and in no 
other way, — we can justify the variations that we find in 
civil laws “which extend, restrain, moilify, and alter the 
rult's (»f natural jListi<.e, ac:c<irding to tlic i)articiilar con- 
venience of each coinmunit)'.” II nine admits that a doubt 
may arise concerning his tht:ory from tfie undeniable fact 
that we blame injustice when we are not “conscious of any 
immediate rellcction on tlie i»ernic‘ii>us conse(|ucnces of it ” : 
but considers that this may be e\[)lained *as an effi:ct «)f 
“education and a<<|’4iretl liabit.s.” lie also remarks that in 
some cases “ Ijy associations of ideas * the general rules by 
\>luch wo ]»raise anti blame are “ cxtemltM.! beypnd the 
principle’* of utilfty, wlieiicc they fust aiisc.^ 

ilut though utility, in 11 nine’s siew, is llu* sole foundation 
of several important virtues, and the somce of a considerable 
})art of the merit ast'ribed to tjthers, it is not the sole basis 
of moial sentiments.- 'I'herc arc other mental cpialilies, 
such as cheerfulness, courtes)-, modesty, which “ without 
any utility or tendency to further gf)od,*’ t:harni the beholder 
and ext itc Iiis ap])r<jbation, Ihrtnigh his symjiathy with the 
immediate pleasure they give, either JLo the person possessed 
of them rx to others. Even so eminently “iisefiul ” a cpjality 

^ It is, h«)u-.v’fr, iioteworthy tliat Ilunie gives niiicli less scope to 
this c\[)Ianati»jn by ** assf^'i.iiii»iis oI iiicas" in his later treat i^t* than in 
his earlier one. 

“ Writeis who rejirescnt 1 fuiiit as ‘‘making utility the slaiulard of right 
ainl wrung’’ ajipcar in»t to h.ive ol»ser\e«l th.U Hume never employs the 
term “utility" in the wider sense of “ eondiiei\i ness tij liapinritss,'* 
which has commonly been uUachetl ti» it in ethical di'.cussion since 
f’aley and llentliain. lie alwav-? employs it in the iiarri>wer sense of 
“ leiiflency to ttlfcrior goi'id’’; ili-»t iiiguishiiig the “useful" fHiin ihc 
“ iinme<liaf<*]y agreeable,” a^. it is still di-^linguislied in ordinary discourse. 
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as Hencvolcnrc is iKirtly aj^provcd from its immediate 
agrcciil)U:JU!ss ; as is shown l>y the “ kind way of blame ” 
in which we say tliat a person is “ too good ” when he 
“carries his attention for others beyond the proiicr bounds.” 
As the benevolence is in this < ase the reverse of useful, we 
cannot forbear to censure : but its “ engaging tenderness so 
sci/.es the heart” that we censure in a manner which “at 
bottom implies more esteem than many panegyric s.” ^ Again, 
the usefulness that is a source of approbation need not 
necessarily be public utility; indeed the most subtle and 
original part of Hume's argument for his geniTal theory is 
that which deals witli (jiialitics jiraised an; immediately useful 
lo their possessor. 'l‘iie most cynical m.an of the world, he 
says, with whatever “sullen incredulity ” he may re[)udiate 
virtue as a hollow pretence, cannot really revtisc his approba- 
tion to “discretion, caution, enterprise, industry, frugality, 
economy, good sense, prudence, discernment ” ; nor again, 
to “temperance, sobriety, patience, penseverance, consider- 
ateness, secrecy, order, insinuation, address, presence of 
mind, (juickness of conception, facility of expression.” It 
is evident that the merit of these qualities in our eyes is 
chiefly due to our perception of their tendency to serve 
the interests of the person possessed of them, so that the 
cynic in praising them is really exhibiting the unselfish 
sympathy of which he doubts the existence. 

m * 

^ It is noteworthy that the sympathy manifested in this “kind hl.nme” 
is conceived by Hume lo be sympathy with the benevolent feeling <»f 
the agent rather than with the immediate pleasure given to the object 
of the benevolence. A more penetrating analysis of this phenomenon 
might have led him to the view, aftcrw.ards taken by Adam Smith, that 
in such cases the spectator's sympathy with the benevolent agent is 
rather sympathy with his active impulse than with the pleasure his 
benevolent emotion affords him. 
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So far tlie moral faculty lias been considered as con- 
templative rather than active ; and this, indeed, is the point 
of view from which Ilume mainly regards it. He docs not 
attcm])l, like Hutcheson, to develop a scheme of external 
duties ; nor to determine the rank in, moral worth of the 
di/Terent (Qualities that moral sentiment apjirovijs. We may 
observe, too, that on the (iiiestion oL the disintcresled- 
ness, strictly sjieaking, of virtuous conduct Hume's view 
did not seem cjuile cleaj;. It is notewoithy that in his 
earlier treatise he denies the very existeijce in ordinary 
human beings of the “calm, stable, universal goodwill ” whi« h 
lluU'hcson treats as the normaiiy sujireme motive. “ In 
general, it may be aftirmi'd that there is n(j such passion 
in iiinnan minds as the love of mankind, merely as such, 
independent of personal qualities, or services, or of relation 
to oneself;' public benevolence, therc‘fore, or a regard for 
the interests of mankind, <‘annf>t be the original motive to 
Justice.” Nor does he expressly retract this view in his 
later treatise ; but he speaks of moral approbation as derived 
from “humanity and benevolence,” and expressly recognises, 
after Butler, that there is a strictly disinterested ekanent in 
our benev(/;ent impulses (as also in hunger, thirst, love of 
fame, and othijr passions). On the* other hand, he docs not 
seem to think that moral sentiment or “taste” can “be- 
come a motive to action,” except as it “gives pleasure or 
pain, and thereby constitutes Iiappinc.ss or misery.” It is 
difficult to make these views cpiitc consistent ; but at any 
rate Hume emphatically maintains — as we should exi>crt--' 
that reason is no motive to action,” except so fiir as it 
“directs the inijnilsc received from apjietite or inclination”; 
and he does not definitely recognise — in his later treatise at 
’ Treatise on Human Nature, l*art II. § i. 
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- any ‘‘ ohli^alion ’’ to virtue, cixccpt that of llie agent's 
interest or liap|)incss. He attempts, however, to show, in a 
summary way, that all the duties which his iheoVy of morals 
rec ommends are also “the true interest of thtr individual,'’ 
- taking into account the importance to his happiness of 
“ peaceful reflection on one's own cojuliu't.” 

• Hut even if we ermsider the moial consciousni's.s merely 
as a particular kind of pleasurable emotion, there is an 
obvious (juestion suggested by Iliniie's lhef)ry, to N\hir*h he 
givi‘s no acleqiiatc answer. If tlie essence of “moial taste” 
is sympathy with tlie pleasure of others, wliy is not this 
specific folding excited by other things'* besides virtue that 
tend to cause such pleasure? On this point Ilunu* contents 
himself >\ith the unsatisfactory remark that “there are a 
numerous set of [lassions and .sentiments, oV which thinking 
rational beings are by llic original constitution of nature 
the only proper objects.” Moreover, the vagueness of his 
own eoneeption of moral approbation is shown by the list 
of “useful and agreeable” qualities which he considers 
worthy of approbation ; in whii'h merely intellectual gifts 
arc indiscrfmin.itely mixed with properly moral e-\ccllenc:es. ' 
It is, therefore, natural that he should leave the specific 
cjiiality of the moral sentiments a fact still needing 
explanation. An original and ingenious solution of this 
problem was offered by his friend and contemporary 

^ Sec the list of rjualitics useful to their possc-ssor, quoted on p. 210. 
In eailier edili*jns of the //iqttiry^ Ihirnc e\£)rf'Jsly iiirhidcil .all approved 
r|iia 1 ilics uiiilcr the general notion of “virtue.*' In l.aler editions he 
avoifled this strain on usage by suhsliluting or adding “merit*' in 
several jia'^sagcs, — allowing that senne of the laudable (jiialilics which 
lie mentions woiiM lie more rommoiily called “ t.alcnls,” hut still main- 
taining that “there is little clistinctioii made in our internal estimation” 
of “ virlue.s ” and “ talents." 
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Adam Smith, in liis 77 u‘orv of Afom/ Si'niinit'nls (1759V 
i\dam Smitli, like Hume, iri^aids sympathy as the lillimate 
element into whieh moral sentiments may be analysed, 179'') 
and holds that there is no ground for assuming a peculiar 
“ moral sense : nor does he dispute the actuality or im- 
portance of that sympathetic pleasure in the happy effet ts 
of virtue, on whic h I lume laid stre-s. i le even believes that 
“aflei the strictest examination, it will be found to be 
universally the case ” ijiat “no (|nalities of the mind are 
approvi'd (jf as virtuous, but ^uch as are useful or agreeable, 
either to the person himself or to otheis.” Hut while 
recognising that Nature has so happily udjusteil our 
sentiments of a[)probation to the conveniency both of the 
indi\idual and of society,'^ he still holds that these senti- 
ments do not aiise “oiiginally and essentially” from any 
perception of utility ; though no doubt such perception 
“ enhances and enlivens ” them, ' and, in the important t asi*s 
of “prudenccj justi< e, and benevolence,” our sense of the 
agiecablc effet ♦s of virtue t onstitutes “always a considerable, 
fretpiently the greater j)art of our approbation.” Still “ it 
seems impossible tliat Ave .should have no other reason for 
praising a man than that for which we commend a chest of 
drawers”, and it will be found on examination lhal“llie 
usefulness of any disposition of mind is seldom the first 
ground of approbation, and that the sentiment of apiaoba- 
lion always involves *in it a sense of jiropriety (tuile distinct 
from the pereeption of utility.” 

I’his sense of jjropriety, then, is the most essential and 
universal clement of our moral judgments. Primarily,* 
such judgments arc pas.sed on the character and condutt 
of others; and in this case the sense of propriety, in its 
simplest form, arises from direct sympathy or “fcllow' 
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feeling '* with the jKissions of others, which a spectator feels 
from imagining himself in their situation.^ T'lie conscious- 
ness of an accord of feeling with another hiinian being is 
always i)lcasiirablc, even when the feeling that excites 
symj)alhy — and consequently the sympathetic feeling itself, 
so far as it rei)roduces this — is painful : and the sense of 
siv'h accord is the essence of what we call “approbation” 
of the feeling and of the expressions and actions in which 
it takes effect. “T’o approve of the i)assions of others as 
suitable to their objects is the same thing as to sympathise 
'with them, . . . the man whose sympathy keej)s time to 
my grief cannot but admit the reasonableness of my sorrejw.” 
Similarly, a spectator disapproves of a passion as excessive, 
when it 's exhibited in a degree to which his sympathy 
cannot reach ; and as defective — though ihi.s is less trominon 
— when it a^ipears to fall short of what w'ould accord with 
the spectator’s sympathetic imagination. To the obvious 
objection that wc often a])provc without sympathising, it is 
replied that in such cases we are conscious that wc should 
sympathise if we were in a normal condition and gave due 
attention to the matter ; just as we may approve of a jest 
and of the laughter of the company, even when we do not 
ourselves laugh, being in a grave humour ; because we are 
sensible that' on most occasions wc should join in such 
laughter. It is to be noted that the “point of propriety” is 
difTerently situated in different passions, as sometimes excess 
and sometimes defect is more disagreeable to the spectator. 

* This sympathy Adam Smith treats as an original fact of human 
* nature, due to a spontaneous play of imagination. He acutely remarks 
that we are thus sometimes brought to feel for another an emotion 
which has no counterpart in his own feeling : — as when we pity mad- 
men who are perfectly gay and cheerful, and cuinmiscrate the dead for 
being laid in the “cold grave,” a prey to coriiiplion. 
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To obtain actually the accord of feeling that \vc desire, 
some effort is often reciuired both on the j^art of the spectator 
to enter into the sentiments of the person principally con- 
cerned, and also on the ])art of the person principally con- 
cerned to “bring down his emotions -or at l*-ast their out- 
ward expression to “ what the spectator can go along with.*' 
To persons who cxhil)it the latter effort .in a degree whic h 
siirj)rises as well as pleases, we altrihiite the “awful and 
respec table \ irlues of st lf-c^pniai and si lf-governmenl ” ; while 
the “amiable virtue of humanity ” consists iy that degree of 
sympathy “which siirj)rises by its excpiisile and unexpected 
delicacy and tenderness.*' In the case, however, of this 
amiable virtue, the sj^ectator .sympathises not merely with 
the emotion of the humane person, but with (i) the pleasure 
that humanity gives to its object, and (2) the gratitude that 
it excites. 

It is to this last operation of sympathy that our sense of 
merit in virtuous actions is due. Wc attribute merit to an 
act or an agent, w’hen it or he appears to be the “ proper 
and approved object of gratitude ** j that is, when wre as “ in- 
different bystanders’* .sympathise w’ith the gratitude which 
the act excites- or would normally excite — in the persons 
benefited by it. But w'O do not hEjartily .sympathise with 
gratitude, i^.nless w’e also sympathise w’ith the motives of the 
action that ex dies it : licnce the sense of merit “ seems to 
be a compounded scVitimcnt, made up of tw'o distinct 
emotions,*’ (i) a direct sympathy with the sentiments of the 
agent, and (2) an indirect sympathy with the gratitude of 
those who receive the benefit of his actions,— - the latter being 
the jiredominant element. Similarly the sense of demerit 
is made up of a direct antipathy to the feelings of the mis- 
doer and an indirect sympathy with the resentment of the 
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sufferer. 'Phis sympalhctit: indis^nation, impelling us lo 
a[)[»rOvt.* and demand the punishment of an injury done to 
another, is the primary ronstitueiit of what we call the sense 
of justice; reflections on the imporlaiK'e of such tuinish 
iiient for the i)rt;servation of social order are only a 
secondary and su])pleincntary source of this sentiment. 

' So far Ave have heen ( onsidering the origin and foundatioji 
of our jmlgments concerning the sentiments and condiu t 
of (itliers. When, however, sucl^ judgments are t>assed on 
our own conduct, a further roni|:)lication of the fundamental 
clement is reqtiired to ex])lain them. In the [)ro(;css of 
conscience I “divide myself, as it were, into two [>ersons,” 
and enilcavour enter into the feelings cjf on imaginary 
s[icctator looking at my conduct. Real spectators are 
liable to prai-.e and blame wrongly, from incomplete know- 
ledge of our actions and motives ; but esteem and admira- 
tion mistakenly bestowed afford a very incomplete and 
superficial satisfaction ; and when they are mistakenly witli- 
held, wc gain real comfort by at^pealing to a “supposed 
well-informed and impartial spectator.” 'Phus a desire of 
being “praiseworthy” is devcloj)ed, distinct from our 
<lesire of iiraise ; and similarly a dread of blainewortliiness 
distinct from dread of blame. Tt is to be remarked, how- 
ever, that o\ir sensitiveness to mistaken blame is ordinarily 
greater than our craj^acity of tleri\ing satisfac tion from mis- 
taken praise ; i)artly because Ave kno\v that a frank ccjiifession 
would destroy mistaken praise, while avc have no similar 
means of getting rid of mistaken blame : accordingly, in this 
latter case the ideal spectator, the “man within the breast,” 
seems sometimes to be “ astonished and confounded by the 
violence and clamour of the man without.” On the other 
hand, it ought to be recognised that “ the man within the 
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breast rcquiios often to be awakened and jiiit in mind of 
bis duty by the [ncsencc of the real spectator”; and when 
the real si)eftator at hand is indulgent and partial, whih* 
im])arlial ones are at a distanre, the i)ro])riety of moral 
sentiments is apt to be rorriipted. lienee the low state of 
international morality, and (jf the morality of party warfare, 
as eompared with ordinal y private morality. • 

A^ain, the report of the “man within the breast” is liable 
to be perverted from truth by the internal influence of 
passion and self-rei;anl, as well as by the ^opinions of the 
“man without.” J»ut against such self deceit a valuable 
remedy has bct. n pi^ivided by Xaliire in the “general rules 
of morality”; which are not to be regarded as original 
intuitions, but as “ultimately founded upon expedience of 
what, in pnrfic'uUTr instances, our moral faculties, our natural 
sense of merit and proi>riety, approve or disapprove of.” 
Regard for those general rules is what is properly called a 
sense of duty; and without this regard “there is no man 
whose coiuliict C'an be much depended upon,” cjwing to 
“the inec[ualities of humour to which all men are subject.” 
Adam Smith, indeed, goes so far as to say that this regard 
h)r general rules “is the only priiu'iple by w’hieh the bulk 
of mankiivl are capable of dire«'ting*llieir actions ” ; but it is 
somewhat diflicull to reconcile this with his gehcral theory; 

' especially as, in the case of most virtues, the general 
rules arc said to be in many respects so loose and in- 
accurate,” that our conduct should rather be direc.ted “by 
a certain taste” than by precise maxims. 'Fhe rules of 
Justice, however, he holds to be “accurate in the highest 
clegree,” so that they “ determine with the greatest exactness 
any external action which it recpiires. ' lie further takes 
care to assure us that the general rules of morality are 
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“justly lo l)c regarded as tlic laws of the Deity,” and that 
the voice of “the jnan within the breast, the supposed iiii* 
j)artial spectator,” if we listen to it w'ith ‘^diligent and 
reverential attention,” will “never deceive us”: but it can 
, hardly be said that his theory affords any cogent arguments 

for these conclusions.^ 

§io. MomI , 'J'hc theories of^ Hurnc and Adam Smith taken together 
conlpoiirui important extent, the explanations of the 

oclbyAiso- origin of moral sentiments which h:ive been more recently 
cKitioii. current in the utilitarian school. but both of them err in 

4 

underrating the complexity of the moral sentiments, and in 
not recognising that, however these sentiments may have 
originated, they are now, as introspectively examined, 
different* from mere sympathy with the feelings and impulses 
of others ; they are comi)ounds that cannot be directly 
analysed into the simple element of sympathy, however 
comi)licated and combined. In these respects both Humc^s 
and Adam Smithes methods of explanation com])are un- 
Harilcw favourably with that of Hartley, whose Obsennitions on Man 
I/SjT come in time before Hume's Im/uiry, Hartley's 

im]Jortancc lies mainly in his original and comprehensive 
application of the laws of association of ideas to the 
explanation of all our more complex and refined emotions ; 
he shows eliborately how', by the repeated and roinbincd 
effects of such association, the pleasures and pains of “(i) 
imagination, (2) ambition, (3) self-intelcst, (4) sympathy, (5) 
theopathy, and (6) the moral sense ” are developed out of 
the elementary pleasures and pains of sensation. He was 

^ It is especially diflicult to reconcile these statements with what 
Adam Smith elsewhere says of the variations of moral sentiments from 
age to age and from country to country, and of the destructive innuence 
cxcrciseil on “ good morals Ly particular usages. 
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not indeed the first among ISnglisli writers to draw attention 
to the importance of association in modifying mental 
])!ienomena ; s^)me of its more striking effects were noticed 
hy Ixicke, and its operation was made a c:ardinal point in 
the metapliysical doctrine of II nine; who also referred to 
the principle slightly in his arc:oiint of justice and other 
“ artificial ” virtues. And some years earlier, (lay,* admitting., 
f futcheson^s pr^iof of the i)rcscnt disinterestedness of moral 
and benevolent impulses, had inaintaincil that these (like 
the desires of knowledge or fame, the delight of reading, 
hunting, and planting, etc.) were derived from self-love by 
“the power of as.-ociafion.” JUit a thorough and systematic 
applic:ation of the prim iple to ethical ]isychology is first 
found in T^artley^s work ; ho also was the first definitely to 
conceive association as producing, instc.'ad of mere cohi‘sion 
of mental phenomena, a quasi* chemical combination of 
them into a comiKUind apparently different from its ele- 
ments. 1 1 is theory is primarily physiological, and assumes 
the coni^>letc corrt^spondence of mind and body ; he explains 
how “ comt)Ound vibratiuncles ” in the “ medullary sub- 
stance” arc formed from the original vibrations that arise 
in tlie organ of sense ; and how, corresixindingly, the 
repetition of sensations, contemporaneously or in immediate 
succession, tends to produce cohering groiflis of the 
“miniatures” or traces of the original feelings, which thus 
coalesce into* emotiofis and ideas really complex but 
apparently simple. Each of the six classes of pleasures 
and pains before mentioned is both later and more complex 
than those w-hich precede it in the list, being due to the 
combined operation of the preceding classes ; accordingly 

* In an essay prefixed to Law’s translation of King’s of JEvil 

l»730. 
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ihc pleasures of ihc iiuiral sc'nso, the laU st, are of all 

the most romi)lex. In tlu* llist slai^e of their growth lluy 
ronsist mainly of the i)]easing and displeas*ing associations 
of the language wliit'h rhiklrcii hear a|)[)lied to virtues and 
vicres res])e«'iively ; witli these are gradually blended traces 
of the (non-moral) salisfactions deii\ed by a man from his 
own virtues and thosii of <ithers. Sociality and benevolence, 
when they liave been developed, add their (juota ; and a 
further contribution is furnishetl by the iesthetic giatification 
derived from “ tlie great suitableness of all the virtues to 
each other and to the beaut}', order, and perfection of the 
world.” Again, from the hopes ron\inually felt of rewards 
hereafter for the ])erforinancc of duly, itleal pleasure lends 
to connect itself with the notion of duty without any express 
recollection of llicsc liopes ; and finally, religious emotion 
adds another clement to the “general mixed pleasing itlca 
and consciousness'* w'hich arise in us when we rellect on 
our own virtuous affectitms or ac tions. A similar blending 
of pains causes the sense of guilt and anxiety that arises 
when we rellect on our vic es. 

Hartley’s sensationalism, however, is very far from lead- 
ing him to exalt the corporeal pleasures ; indeed, the fact 
that they arc, in his view, the foundation of all the rest is 
considered by hiih as an argument for their infei icjrity ; sinc'e 
“ that which is prior in the order of nature is always less 
perfect and princii)al than that whirh'is posterior.” Similarly 
the inferiority of the pleasures of imagination, excited hy 
the beauties of nature and art, and by the sciences, is argued 
from the fact that they arc “ in general the first of our in- 
tellectual pleasures and “ manifestly intended to generate 
and augment the higher orders.” On the whole, he 
concludes that no one aiming at his own greatest happi- 
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ness to make the sensible pleasures, or those of 

iniaj»ination or ambition, a paramount ohjec't; a Fuller 
measure of those inferior j>U‘asurcs will be attained if the 
])iirsuit of them is sub<)r(linated to the precepts *)f syini)athy, 
piety, and the moral senst\ So far the argument in favour 
of religion and moralit)' seems to rest frankly on an egoistic 
basis. ]hit Ifaitley further maintains tlvit to make evenT 
lational st'lf-iulerest a primary object of pursuit, would 
tend to damp and exlingiush the higher j)lcasiires of the 
love of (hid and our neighbour: its proji^'r function in 
human <U;vel()j)ment is to put us on “begetting in ourselves 
the dispositions of Benevolenc e, Piety, and the Moral Sense." 
Accordingly our ideal :um- tlnnigh probably unattainable 
in this life should be to carry this subordination Of self- 
interest fuilher arul flirt her till we arrive at “perfect self- 
annihilation and the jmre love of (loci'” ; so that reasonable 
self-love may rec eive its fullest satisfaction by its own ex- 
tincUicju. For the ])leasurcs of sympathy, theopathy, and 
the moral sense, unlike llu' inferior kinds, may be j)ursiied 
without danger of exc'css and without mutual conflict. l*iety 
and Kational Benevolenc e mutually supi^ort each other : “ it 
must be the will of an infinitely benevolent being that we 
should cultivate universal unlimited hcncvolenc:c ; on the 
other hand hcncvolcnc'c can never !)c free from partiality 
and selfishness till we take our station in the Divine Nature 
and view everything frc5m lhcnc*e’' : again, the pleasures of 
sympathy are “ajijiroved of and enforced entirely ” by the 
moral sense, of which they are one principal sourc'e. 

So far Hartley’s practical dcjctrine ap[»ears to be broadly 
coincident with that of Shaftesbury cir Hutcheson; and he 
expressly says that “ bcncvcdcnce being a j)rimary pursuit," 
it folIow’s that w’C are to “ dircc:t every action so as to pro- 
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cilice the greatest liappiness and the least misery in our 
power ” ; this is the “ rule of social behaviour which universal 
unlimited benevolence inculcates.” ]hit notwithstandiog 
his unhesitating acceptance of this rule, Hartley is far from 
anticipating the method of later utilitarianism. Owing to 
the difficulties and perplexities that attend the calculation 
of the consequences of our actions, we must, he thinks, 
largely substitute for this general nile several others less 
general : such as (besides obedience to Scripture) regard to 
our own moral sense and that of others, and to our “ natural 
motions of goodwill and compassion ” ; ])referenre of persons 
in near relations to strangers, and of !)chevolcnt and religious 
jHTSons to the rest of mankind ; regard for verai’ity ; and 
obedience to the civil magistrate. These subordinate rules 
are chiefly to direct us in deliberate acts ; while on sudden 
emergencies, which exclude deliberation, the moral senti- 
ments should f)e our guides. Hut what method of decision 
is to be applied when any two or more of these maxims 
conflict, as they are priind facie likely to do, Hartley does 
not make clear ; he only suggests vaguely that they are to 
“ moderate and restrain,” to “ influence and interpret ” one 
another :*nor does his derivation of the moral sense appear 
to afford adequate grounds for that confidence in its utter- 
ances which he seems to feel. 

On the whole we must say that, though Hartley is obvi- 
ously in earnest in his attempt to determine the rule of life, 
the systematic* vigour which still gives an interest to his 
l^sychology, in spite of its defects of style and treatment, 
is not ai)plied by him to the question of the criterion or 
standard of right conduct ; on this point his exposition is 
blurred by a vague and shallow optimism that prevents 
him from facing, the difficulties of the problem. A some- 
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what similar inferiority has been noted in Adam Smith’s 
work, when lie passes from psychological analysis to ethical 
c'onstrurlion. ^It would seem that the intellectual energy of 
this jicriod of I'mglish ethit al thought had a general tendency 
to take a psychological rather than a strictly ethical turn. 
In Iluine’s case, indeed, the absorption of ethics into 
psyc hology is sometimes so comjdctc as JLo lead him to a* 
I'onfusing use of language ; thus in one or two passages he 
insists with a[>parent emphasis on the “reality of moral 
distinctions ” ; but a closer eJiamination shows that he 
means no more by this than the real existence of the likes 
and dislikes that luimaTi beings feel for each other’s (tualities. 
'^riieYact is, that amid the observations and analyses of feel- 
ings which became prominent in the line of ethical thought 
initiated by ShafteiJbury, the fundamental questions “ What 
is right?’' and “Why? ” tended to drop soinewhal into the 
background — not without manifest danger to morality. For 
the binding force of moral rules becomes evanescent if we 
a<lmit — as even Hutcheson seems not unwilling to do — that 
the “sense” of them may naturally vary from man to man 
as the palate docs ; and it is only another way of putting 
1 iume's doctrine, that reason is not concerned w'ith Bic ends 

of action, to say that the mere existence of a moral senti- 
^ * « • 
ment is in itself no reason for obeying it A reaction, in 

one form or another, against the tendency to dissolve ethics 
into jisychology was inc'^itable ; and it was olivioiis that this 
reaction might take place in cither of the two limis of thought, 
which, having been peacefully allied in Clarke and Cumber- 
land, had become distinctly ojjposcd to each other in Ikitlcr 
and Hutcheson- It might cither fall back on the moral 
l)rinciplcs commonly accepted, and, affirming their object- 
ive validity, endeavour to exhibit them as a coherent and 
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complete set of ultimate ethical truths ; or it mij»ht take 
the utility or conduciveness to pleasure, to which Hume 
had referred for the origin of moral sentimCiits, as an ulti- 
mate standard by which these sentiments might he judged 
and ('orret:tcd. 'Fhc former is the line adopted with 
suhstantial agreement hy Price, Reid, Stewart, and other 
'jnemhers of the Intuitional school, still represented among 
us hy able writers; the latter method, with c:onsiderably 
more divergence of view and treatment, was (‘inployed 
independently and almost simiiltaneously by Paley and 
Jlentham in both ethics and ])olitics, and is at the i)rcscnl 
time current under the name of L-tilit?triani<m. 

§11. i*rice's Review of the Chief Questions ami Dijf/ieulth's of 

hiiuiiioM. published in 1757, two years before Adam 

I’rug Smith’s treatise. In regarding moral iddis as derived from 
the “intuition of truth or immediate discernment of the 
nature of things by the understanding,” Price revives the 
general view of (aidworth and Clarke; but with several 
specific differences which it is important to notice, as they 
find their explanation in the intervening dcveloimicnt of 
ethical thought, which we have been employed in consider- 
ing. Firstly, his conccinion of “right” and “wrong” as 
“single ideas” incapable of definition or analysis — the 
notions “right,” “fitj” “ought,” “duty,” “obligation,” being 
coincident or identical — at least avoids the confusions into 
which Clarke and Wolla-ston had been led by pressing the 
analogy between ethical and mathematical or physical truth. 
Secondly, the emotional element of the moral consciousness, 
on wliich attention had been concentrated by Shaftesbury 
and his followers, is henceforth distinctly recogni.sed as 
accompanying the intellectual intuition, though it is care- 
fully subordinated to it. While right and wrong, in Price’s 
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view, arc “rial objrrtivc c|ualitii\s" of actions, moral 
“ beauty and deformity ” are subjective itluas ; representing 
feelings whidi are partly the necessary effects of the i)er- 
ceptions of right and wrong in rational beings as such, partly 
due to an “implanted sense” or varying emotional siis- 
leiJtibility. 'Thus, both reason and sense or instinct co- 
oi^ciatc in the impulse to virtuous conduct, though tl^c 
rational clement is [irimary and i)aramount. Price further 
follows 1 hitler in expressly distinguishing the jKM-ception of 
merit a ml demerit in agehts, as another accompaniment of 
)>erception of right and wrong in their aetidns ; the former 
cognition, howevr, v only a peculiar species of the latter, 
since, to jicrciave merit in any one is to perceive that it is 
right to reward him. He is careful, — as Reid also is,-- to state 
that the merit of Wie agent dei)cnds entirely on the intent i9n 
or “formal rightness” of his act; a man is not Nameworthy 
for unintended evil, though he may of course !)o blamed for 
any wilful neglect which has caused him to be ignorant of 
his real duly. When we liirii to the subject matter of 
virtue, we find that Price, in com]ianson with More or Clarke, 
is decidedly laxer in accepting and slating his ethical first 
t)riiiciples ; cljiefiy on account of the new opposition to the 
view of ShaUesbury and Hutcheson, b) which his c ontro- 
versial position is complicated. AVhat- Price lis specially 
concerned to show is the existence of ultimate moral 
principles /u juWt's the «])rinciplc of universal benevolence. 
Not that he rejuidiates the obligation cither of this latter 
principle or of the principle of rational self-love : on the 
contrary he takes pains to exhibit the self - evidence of 
both the one and the 01 ! .or. “There is not anything,’* 
he says, “ of which wc have more undeniably an intuitive 
perception, than that it is ‘right to pursue and promote 

o 
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happiness/ whctlier for ourselves or for others.” JJut iic 
agrees, with Butler that gratitude, veracity, fulfilment of 
j)romiscs, and justice are obligatory independently of their 
conducivencss to happiness : and — grappling with the task, 
which Butler’s caution had avoided, of working out our com- 
mon moral consciousness of these duties into a body of exj^ress 
truth intuitively apprehended - he is led by the dilhculty of 
the task to appeal to Common Sense rather than Kenson as 
the judge of moral evidence. Thus in maintaining the 
obligation of veracity he does not exactly seek to show the 
self evidence of the abstract proposition “that truth ought 
to be spoken ” ; he lather argues, by ae inductive reference 
to common moral opinion, that “we cannot avoid pronounc- 
ing that there is an intrinsic rectitude in sincerity.” Similarly 
in expounding justice, — “that part of virUic which' regards 
• property, ”~he seems prepared to accei)t vh bloc as ultimate 
jural truths the traditional principles of Roman jurisprudence, 
W'hich refer the right of property to “ first possession, labour, 
succession, and donation.” He thus partially and half- 
unconsciously anticipates, in the department of ethics, the 
general change in philosophic method which we associate 
with the name of Reid — the founder of the Philosophy of 
Common Sense. Finally, Price, writing after llie demon- 
stration by Shaftesbury and Butler of the actuality of dis- 
interested impulses in human nature, is bolder and clearer 
than Cudw'orlh or Clarke in insistmg that right actions 
arc to be chosen because they are right by virtuous agents, 
— even going so far as to lay down that an act loses its moral 
^ -worth in proportion as it is done from natural inclination. 

§ 12. On this latter point Reid, in his Essays on the Active 
(1710. Etnvers of the Human Afind (1788), stales a conclusion more 
1796). in harmony with common sense> only maintaining that “no 
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act can be morally good In which regard for what is right 
has not some influence.” 'J'his is partly due to the fact that 
Reids moral psychology is, more distinctly than Price’s, 
developed on the lines laid down by Puller. AVith Piutler 
he recognises as fundamental the distinction between (i) 
rational and governing princijfles of action, and (2) non- 
rational imiDulscs which need regulation ; at the same tiyic 
holding that the latter, so far as they are natural, have a 
legitimate sphere of opt.ration, tend to the good of the 
individual and of sociefy, and arc indeed indispensable 
sup])lemc»its to the rational jirinciples in such beings as 
men. Among tluise non -rational springs of aertion he 
distinguishes between (1) “ mechanical ” instincts and habits, 
that operate ‘‘ without will, intention, or thought,” r^nd those 
(2) “animal^ pitnciplcs” which “operate upon the will qind 
intention but do not suppose any exercise of judgment or 
reason” in the determination of the ends towards whuh 
they impel. 'I'he original animal principles in man he 
classifies, with more precision than I 5 utli.*r, as (u) Appetites 
— distinguished as being “ jicriodical and accompanied with 
an uneasy sensation”; Desires (in the narrower sense), 
of which the chief are desire of jiowcr or superiority, desire 
of esteem, and desire of knowledge ; and {e) Affections or 
emotions directed towards person:^, both bc^ievolcnt and 
malevolent. The common characteristic's of benevolent 
aflections arc agrccirfjle emotion and desire of good to 
their objects ; similarly malevolent affections involve “ vexa- 
tion and disquiet ” along with a desire to hurt ; still Reid 
follows Rutler in recognising the legitimacy and utility of* 

' The term is singular ami infelicitous, since it i.s in.'ide to include 
such affections as ])iiyf public spirit, and ‘‘esleein for the wise and good/* 
which wc have no ground fur attributing to brutes. 
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l)oth sudden and dcliherate resentment within their i)ropcr 
sphere, as of all other original and natural iin])iilscs. 
“ Ae(iuired desires,’' on tlie other hand, are ge^ierally “ not 
only usekss, but hurtful and even disgraceful.” Reid 
follows Rutler again in his acceptance of that duality of 
governing j)rinci])les which we have noti< ed as a cardinal 
point in the latter's doctrine. IFe considers “regard for 
one's good on tlie whole” (lUitIcr’s self love) and “sense of 
duty ” (JUitler's conscitmee) as two essentially distinc t and 
co-ordinate rational principles, though naturally often conw 
prehended under the one term, Reason. 'The rationality of 
the former principle he takes pains to C'^plain and establish ; 
in opposition to 11 nine's doctrine that it is no part of the 
function of reason to determine the ends which we ought to 
])ui:sue, or the ])ivfercnce due to one end ovtr another. He 
urges that tlie notion of “good ^ on the wliole ” is one which 
only a reasoning being can form, involving as it docs abstrac 
lion from the objects of all particular desires, and comi^arison 
of past and future with present feelings ; and maintains that 
it is a contradiction to sup]iosc a rational being to have the 
notion of its (^ood on the AVhole without a desire for it, 
and that such a desire must naturally regulate all j)articular 
appetites and passicjns. ] t cannot reasonably be subordinated 
even to the itioral faculty ; in fact, a man who believes that 
virtue is contrary to his happiness on the whole— which 
cannot really be tlie case in a iiioraHy governed world — 
is reduced to the “miserable dilemma whether it is better to 

* It is to be (ibscrvecl that whereas I*rico and Stewart (after Jiutler^ 

' identify the object of self-love wilh bajjpiness i>r pleasure, Kcid con- 
ceives this “ good ** more vaguely as inrluding perfection fl^///liappiness ; 
though he sometimes uses “ gciod ’* ami happiness as convertible terms, 
and seems practically to have the latter in view in all that he says of 
self-love. 
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bci a fool or a knave. As ii*eanis the moral fat iilly itself, 
Reid\s staU?riicnt t.oincitlcs in the main with Price’s : it is 
both intellectual anti active, not merely perceiving the 
“ rightni'ss ” or “ moral obligation ” of actions (which Reid 
conceives as a siiiii)le unanalysabU* rekrtion between act and 
agent), but also impelling the will to the liCrfonnance of 
w’hat is seen to be right. both thiiikt^j? liold that this [rcr- 
cei)tion of right and wrong in actions is acc(.)in])anie<l by a 
percejnion of merit aiul, demerit in agents, and also by a 
specific emotion ; but whereas IVice conceives this emotion 
cliielly as j)U;asiirc or pain, analogous to that produced in 
thp mind by ])hysi< al beauty or ileformity, Reid regards it 
chiefly as benevolent alfec'tion, esteem, and sympathy (or 
their oj)[)osites)^ for the virtuous (<ir vicious) agent, d’his 
“pleasurable good will,’’ when the moral judgment rclale.s to 
a man’s own actions, becomes “the testimony of a good con- 
science — the Jill rest and most valuable of all human enjoy- 
ments.’' Reid is c-areful to observe that llui moral faculty 
is not “innate ’ except in germ; it stands in need of 
“education, training, exerci.se (for which .society is in- 
<lis[)cnsablc), and habit,” to enable it to attain im^ral 
truth. He does not with Pric'e object to its being called 
the “moral sense,” provided we undgr.sjtand by^this a source 
not merely of feelings or notions, but of “ ultimate truths.” 
Here he omjts to notjee the important question whether the 
premises of moral reasoning are universal or individual 
judgments ; as to which the use of the term “sense” seems 
rather to suggest the second altemativi;. Indeed, he scerms ^ 
himself to be undecidi'd on this question ; since, though he 
generally represents ethii:al method as deductive, he also 
speaks of the “original judgment that this action is right 
and that wrong.” • 
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The truth is that the const rurtion of a scientific method 
of ethics is a matter of little practical moment to^Reid; since 
he holds that, “ in order to know what is right and what is 
wrong ill human conduct, \vc need only listen to the dictates 
of conscience wherj the mind is calm and unruffled.” ^ 
Accordingly, though he offers a list of first principles, by 
deduction from whiejj^nen's common moral opinions may be 
<-onfinned, he does not present it with any claim to complete- 
ness. Resides maxims relating to virtue in general, — such^ 
as (i) that there is a right and wrong in conduct, but (2) only 
in voluntary conduct, and that we ought (3) to take pains to 
learn our duty, and (4) fortify ourselves against temptations 
to deviate from it, — Reid states five fundamental axioms. “ 
The first*^ of these is merely the princijilc rational self- 
love, “that we ought to prefer a greater to a lesser good, 
though more distant, and a less evil to a greater,” - the 
mention of which seems rather inconsistent wdth Reid’s 
distinct separation of the “moral faculty” from “self-love.” 
"rhe third is the general rule of benevolence stated in 
the somewhat vague Stoical formula, that “ no one is 
born for himself only,” The fourth, again, is the merely 
formal principle that “right and wrong must be the same to 
all in all circiyiistancgs,’.’ which belongs eciually to all systems 
of objective morality; while the fifth prescribes the religious 
duly of “veneration or submission to G^od.” T^us, the only 
principle that even appears to offer definite guidance as to 
social duty is the second : “ that so far as the intention of 
^ nature appears in the constitution of man, wc ought to act 

^ lie docs however, expressly recognise that the conscience of an 
individual may err, and holds that in this case he is morally right in 
acting in accordance with his errondrms judgriient. 

• ^ J£ssays on the At fh'e J'owers^ \'. ch. i. 
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jiccording to that intention but the uselessness^ of this for 
tlcdiiclive p^irposes heroines manifest as soon as we try to 
nj)j>ly it to practice. 

It is obvious that tlicsc maxims, taken together, will 
carry us but a little way towards melhcxlising the dictates of 
a jilain man’s conscience. Nor is their deficiency materi- 
ally supi>leincnted by a discussion oy •Justice which ktid 
adds in a siibsefiiicnt chapter.^ lie argues with vigour 
against Hume (i) that ^liffercnt kinds of injury to whu h 
Juslic*e ig op[)osed — injuries to person or /ainily, restriction 
of liberty, attack^ on reputation, breach of contract-- 
a«e perceived intuitively to be violations of natural rights, 
without c-onscious reference to the public good; and (2) 
that though tl^ right of iiroperty is “not innate but ao 
(juired,” it is a necessary consequence of the natural rtght 
to life — which implies a right to the means of life, — and of 
the natural right to liberty — ^ which implies a right to the 
fruits of innocent labour. Jlwt he makes no effort to exhibit 
clear and precise axioms of Justice, by which the deUrmina- 
tion of these rights in concrete cases may be decideil, with- 
out reference to public utility as an ultimate standard. 


A similar incompleteness in the statement of ethical § 13. 
principles is found — at least in ibe ^department of social 


duty* if wc turn to the work of Reid’s most influential dis- {*7.S3- 
^ 1828). 

^ li ,};. , Kcid proposes te ap| ly lliis principle in favour of monogamy, 
arguing from the proportion of males and females bum; without ex- 
plaining why, if the intenlirin of nature hence inferre<l excludes otcasioiial 
polygamy, it does not also CAcludc occasional celibacy. 


ch. V. • ^ 

■* Stewart classifies duties under three heads, — duties which respect ^ 


ihc Deity, duties which respect our fellow-creatures, and duties which 
respect ourselves. Under the third head he discusses chiefly the internal 
sources and conditions of happiness ; especially the influence on happi- 
ness of temper, ui>inions, iniagiiiatioii, and habits. , 
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ciplo, Diigiikl Stewart, whose Phllosof^hy of the ^Icfive atiJ 
Moral' Poioers of Man (itSaS) contains the general view ol 
lliiticr and Reid, - and to some cxU;nt of Price, — expounded 
with more systematic fulness and juec ision, with more grace 
and finish of style, ?nd with some minor imiuovenients in 
moral psychology, ljut without any important original addi- 
titwis or modilicationsJ lie lays stress on the obligation of 
justice as distinct from bene\olen('e, yet in defining Jiislic'c 
he tlocs not get beyond the general notion of impartiality, 
which must ectually find a place in any ethical system that 
establishes moral rules of universar application, w'fiether on 
the utilitarian or any other principle. Afterw'ards, no donbf, 
distinguishing “integrity or honesty” as a branch of justice, 
he lays de)wn the moral axiom “that the labourer is enlitli?d 
to the fruit of his own labour” as the principle on w’hich 
complete rights of property are founded ; maintaining that 
occupancy alone w’ould only confer a transient right of j)os- 
session during use. But thepnly other princii)les w’hich he 
discusses are veracity and fidelity to promises ; and in treat- 

^ Among llifse it may l>c noliccil that .Stt'wart corrects Kci<l by cli*?' 
tinguisbiiig eiiiuliiiion or the clirsirc of sii|H‘ri<)rity on the one iiaiul fiom 
tlic* tlcsirc <»f power, and <jn the other hand irom the malevolent aflee- 
li<jn of em’y with which it is ‘somcliines accompanied. Reitl seems to 
have confoviinleii it allernatMy witli one or other of these two distinct 
impulses. Also, lie is more defmile and consistent than Keid in con- 
ceiving as “happiness*' that “good on the whole” of individual 
which he takes to he the object of the ‘^rational and governing 
principle of action,” which he consents after Butler to call self-love 
— though he offers some just criticism on the lerni. Also his account 
o£ the moral faculty is, in stylo and treatment, decidedly su])erior to 
^<eid's : it is not, indeed, penetrating or profound ; but it is a lucid, 
comprehensive, and judicious attempt to jail together tlie elements of 
truth in the views of preceding writers, including Shaftesbury and 
Aflam Smith, into a liarmuniuus and coherent statement of the results 
of impartial reflect it ui pn the moral consciousness. 
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iiig of ihcbc what he rhiclly aims at showin*^ is that there is 
in the human mind, independently of ealculations of utility, 
a natural and*instinctivc love of truth, a natural impulse to 
sincerity in our mutual eomiiumications, and correspondingly 
a natural lailh in testimony and a natural expectation that 
l)romises will he kept; and that there is “soinethinj^ pleas- 
ing and amiable ” in veracity, and a rcccjjgnised injustice ui 
had faith, abstracting from all regard to ulterior conse- 
(piences. He does not altemi)t to state in either case a 
[)rinci[)lc which is at onc e manifestly and absolutely binding, 
and sulli('ienlly jjrec'ise to give practical guidance.' 

On the. whole, then, it must ijc said that neither Reid 
nor vStewart offers more than a very meagre and tent- 
ative contribution to that ethical s( ienec by which, as 
they maintain, the receised rules of morality may be ration- 
ally deduced from self e\ident first princij)lc.s. A more am- 
bitious, but hardly more successful, attempt in the same 
direction wa.s made i)y Wlicwell in his iLlements of Morality Whewoii 
(1S46). WhcwelTs general moral view differs from that of 
his Scotch predecessors chiefly in a point where wc may 
trace the inthience of Kant vi/., in his rejection of self- 
love as an indejjendeiTt rational and g(jverning principle, 
and his conseciiient refusal to adntit hai)i)iness, apart from 
tltity, as a reasoiuiljle end for the indisidual. * 'I'he moral 
reason, thus acA in sole supremacy, is represented as enun- 
ciating five ultimate* j)rinci])les,- ' those of benevolence, 
justice, triub, purity, and order. With a little straining 

these are made to correspond to five chief divisions of Jus : 

• 

’ Stewart seems to have been partly intlucnced by a des>ire to avoid 
tile “hackneyed topics of ])ractical morality*' ; hut it is difficiiU to see 
hiiwan ethical science which rc^ls on coiiiuiun sense in the maimer that 
Reid’s and Stewart's does can eoiVii:>teiitIy afiect this digniiicd cunleinpt 
of particulars. ^ 
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viz., personal security, — benevolence Ijeing opposed to the ill- 
will that commonly causes personal injuries, — jiropcrty, con- 
tract, marriage, and government; while the first, second, and 
fourth principles regulate respectively the three chief classes 
of iiuinan motives, affections, mental desires, and api)etiles. 
'riius the list, with the addition of two general princijiles, 
V Ctar nest ness ” and “moral ]>iirpose,** has a certain air of 
systematic comidetencss. When, however, Ave look closer, 
we find that the principle of order, or obedience to goverii- 
ment, is not seriously intended to imply the political ab- 
solutism which it seems to express, and which English 
common sense emphatically repudiates ; while the formula 
of justice is given in the tautological or perfectly indefinite 
proposition “that every man ought to have his own.'' Whe- 
well, indeed, explains that this latter formula must be practi- 
cally interf)reted by positive law, though he inconsistently 
speaks as if it supplied a standard for judging laws to he 
right or wrong. The principle of purity, again, “ that the 
lowcjr parts of our naturii ought to be suliject to the higher," 
merely particularises that supremacy of reason over sensuous 
rati(3nal impulses which is involved in the very notion of 
reasoned morality as applied to a btitig whose im[)ulscs arc 
liable to deviate from tational duty, 'flius, in short, if we 
ask for a clear and definite fundamental intuition, distinct 
from regard for happiiics.s, wc find really nothing in Whe- 
welfs doctrine except the single nile of veracity (includ- 
ing fidelity to promises); and even of this the axiomatic 
character becomes evanescent on closer insi)ection, since 
It is not maintained that the rule is practically unqualified, 
l)ut only that it is jiraciically undesirable to formulate its 
qualifications. 

It does rfftt fajl within the plan of this work to enter into 
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controversy with writers still li\iiig, who maintain a doctiinc 
of moral intuitions which, speaking Ijroadly, maybe affiliated 
to that of Butler and Keid. Bui it must, I think, be 
admitted that the doctrine of the intuitional school, down 
to the middle of the present century, had been developed 
witli less care and consistency than might have been 
expected, in its statement of the fundiunental axioms or 
intuitively known premises oi moral reasoning. And if the Contro- 
controversy >vhicli tliis s<;hool conducted with the lit ill 
tarianism of Paley and Bent ham had turned ])rincipally imuitionai 
on the determination of the matter of duty, there can be 
littljj doubt tliat it would have been forced into more S^^ hools. 
serious and systematic effort to define proi'isely and com- 
pletely the princnplos and method on w'liich we* are to 
reason deductively to [jractical conc'lusions.^ Hut in faict ^ 
the difieronce between intuitionists and utilitarians as to 
the inctliod of determining the i>arti(*ulars of the moral code 
was complicated with a more fundamental disagreement as 
to the very meaning of “moral obligation.” 'I’his l*aley 
and Benthain (after I.ockc) interpreted as merely the eflect 
on the will of the ijiospeclive pleasures or jiains attached 
to the observance or viblation of moral rules ; at the same 

lime, holding with Hutcheson that general happiness” is 

* • ^ 

the final end and L..andard of these rules, they endeavoured 
to make thc^ notion of general haiipiness clear and precise 

^ We may <ihscrvc that some recent writers, who would generally 
he inclnded in this school, avoid in dilfereni ways the difticidty of ron- 
slrurting a code of exteiiial con»luct : Dr. Marlincau considers tlia^ 

moral intuition is jwimarily cf-Mcerned not with outward acts but with * 
the comparative excellence of conflicting motives ; others hold ll)at 
ivhat is intuitively ]>erccived is the rightness or wrongness of indiviihial 
acts, — a view wliich obviously rendens etliiral rca-oning prac-licnlly 
superfluous. ^ 
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l>y defining' it to ronsist in “excess of jileasurc over pain," 
‘---pleasures and pains heing regarded as “differing in noth- 
ing but continuance or intensity.*’ 'Their doctrine gained 
an attractive air of simplicity by thus using a single appar- 
ently clear notion . pleasure and its negative (juantity j)ain — 
to answer both the fundamental (piestions of morals, “What 
i.s right?" and “Why should 1 do it?” l>ut since lliere is 
no logical connection between the answers that have thus 
come to be considered as one doctrine, this ai)parent unity 
and simplicity Jias really hidden fundamental disagreement.s, 
and caused no little confusion in recent ethical (lebate. 

§ 14. iTtili- The originality -such as it is of Paley s system (as of 
t.inanism. lies in its method of working out details rather 

than ill its ijnnciples of construction. ^ Paley expressly 
^ acknowledges his obligations to the original and suggestive, 

Tuckfr. though diffuse and whimsical, work of Abraham Tucker 

of Nature rursned^ 1768-74). In this treatise we 
find “every man’s own salisfoction ” — or, more strictly, the 
“prospect or expectance of satisfaction ” the spring that 
actuates all his motives,” connected with “ general good, the 
root whereout all our rules of conduct and sentiments of 
honour are to branch,” by means 'of natural theology de- 
monstrating the “umuggardly goodness of the author of 
nature.” Tucker recognises that new inclinations arise by 
“ translation,” />., that we acquire a liking to things from their 
having frecjuently promoted other desires; in particular, that 
the “moral .senses” are thus formed, and also benevolence, 
which lie conceives as a “pleasure of benefiting,” prompting 
us to perform good offices because we like them. But it 
remains true, he tiiink.s, that a man’s own happiness — in the 
sense of an aggregate of jileasures and satisfactions — is. the 
ultimate end of his actions; and he is careful to explain that 
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teiilisfartioii or pleasure is “one and the same in kind, how- 
ever much it may vary in decree . . . whether a man is 
pleased with hearing musie, seeing prosjHX'ts, lasting dainties, 
performing laudable aeiions, or making agreeable reflec- 
tions,” and again that by “g<meral good” he means “quan- 
tity of ha])j)iness,” 1o which “every pleasure that we ‘do 1o 
our neighbour is an addition.” JTcre we have all the chief 
characteristics of l*aley\s utilitarianism : (i) puiely quantita- 
tive estimate of pleasure; (2) ' riterion of moral rules, con- 
duciveness to general pleasftrc ; (3) iini\ersal motive, [)rivale 
])leasuro ; t-|.) connec'tion between motive and* rules, the Will 
of an omnipotent ind«!xaievolent l oing. 'I'lieie is, however, 
in Tucker’s theological link between jnivate and general 
happiness a peculiar ingeiuuty which Paley^s commoj;i sense 
has avoided. I redargues that men having no free will have 
really no desert ; therefore the divine equity must-ultiiiiately 
distribute happiness in equal shares to all ; therefore I must 
ultimately increase my own hap])iness most hy conduct that 
adds most to the general fund whic li Providence adniinister.s. 

but in fact a simple outline of Palc y’-s ethical view may 
be found more than a generation earlier in the following pas.s- 
ages from (iay's dissertation ijrelixed to J .aw’s translation of 
King’s of Kvi/ (1731) : — “'Phe idea of virtue is the 

c onformity a rule of life, directing thc'ac^ticms otall rational 
creatures with re.spccl to each other’.s happiness ; to wliicdi 
every one is al^^ays obliged. . . . Obligation is the necessity 
of doing or omitting something in order to be liajijiy. , , . 
l**ull and c*omplctc obligation, whic li will extend to all cases, 
c:an only be that arising from the authority of God. . . . 
'Phe will of God [so far as it directs behaviour to others] 
is the immediate rule or criterion of virtiui . . . but it is 
evident from the nature of fJod that lie could have no 
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Other design in creating mankind than their happiness ; 
and tluTcfore tliat He wills their happiness ; therefore that 
my Viehavionr so far as it may be a means to the ^lappiness 
of mankind should be such ; so that hai)piness of mankind 
may be said to be the criterion of virtue once removed.” 

The first construction, however, of a tolerably comj)lete 
system on this basis is to be found in Taley’s oj 

Moral attd Political Philosophy Jle begins by de- 

fining “obligation” to mean the being “urged by a violent 
motive resulting from the comiiiand of another ” ; in the 
case of moral obligation, the command proceeds from God, 
arid the motive lies in the expectation cf being rewarded and 
punished after this life. The commands of God are to be 
ast:ertained “ from Scripture and the light of nature com- 
bined.” Paley, however, holds that Script .ire is given less to 
leach morality than to illustrate it by example and enforce 
it by new sand ions and greater certainty ; and that the light 
of nature makes it clear that God wills the happiness of 
His creatures. Hence, his method in deciding moral ciues- 
tions is chiefly that of estimating the tendency of actions to 
promote or diminish the general happiness, 'fo meet the 
obvious objections to this method, based on the immediate 
happiness caused by admitted crimes (such as “ knocking a 
rich villain on the head ”), he lays stress on the necessity of 
general rules in any kind of legislation ; ^ while, by urging 
the importance of forming and maintaining good habits, he 
partly evades the diflficulty of calculating the consequences 
of particular aclion.s. In this way the utilitarian method is 

^ It must be alhnvcd that Palcy's ap]>lication of this argument is 
somewhat loosely reasono<I, and docs not sufficiently distinguish tlic 
consequences of a sijiglc act of beneficent manslaughter from the con- 
sequences of a general permission to commit such acts. 
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freed from the subversive tendencies which Butler and others 
had discerned in it ; as used by Paley, it merely cj^plains the 
currtint inorali and jural distinctions, exhibits llic obvious 
basis of expediency which su]>ports nn)st of the received 
rules of law and morality, and furnishes a simple solution, 
in harmony with common sense, of sonit* perplexing oasiiist- 
ical (luestions. Thus, “ natural rights become rights 

of which the general observance would be useful apart from 
the institution of civil government ; as distinguished from 
the no less binding ‘‘adventitious rights,'* the utility of which 
depends upon this institution. Piivate property is in this 
sense “natural,** froii* its obvious advantages in encouraging 
labwiir, skill, preservative <'arc ; tht>ugh actual rights of pro- 
perty dc’i)cnd on the general utility of conforming to the Ixiw 
of the land by ^'^^uch they are dctermini;d. '^rhus, again, 
many jicrplexities respecting the duties of veracity' and good 
faith are solved, sf) as to avoid Jesuitical laxities no less 
than su[)crslilious s<'niples, by basing the obligation of such 
duties on the utilities — general and particular — of satisfying 
expectations deliberately [)rodiiced. So, too, tht' geheral 
utilitarian basis of the established sexual morality is elTert- 
ively cxpouncled. ^^'e observe, however, ihjit Paley*s inetliod 
is often mixed with reasonings ihat^ belong to an alien and 
older manner of thought ; as wdicn ho supports J^he claim of 
the i>oor to charity by referring to the intention of mankind 
‘Svhen they .agreed U> a scjiaralion of the common fund,’* 
or when he infers that monogamy is a part of the divine 
design from the equal numbers of males and females born. 
In other cases his statement of utilitarian considerations i» 
fragmentary and unmethodical, and tends to degenerate into 
loose exhortation on rather trite topics. 

In unity, consistency, and thoroughnes:- of method, 
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1842). 


licntham's iitilitariani.siii has a ckridcd superiority over 
Taley’s. He throughout considers actions solely in respect 
of their ])leasurai)le and painful consc«iiience,'7, expected or 
actual ; and he fully recognises tlie need of making an 
exhaustive and systematic register of these roiise(]iiences, 
free from the influences of common moral opinion, as 
expressed in tlie “eulogistic” and “dyslogistic” terms in 
ordinary use. And since the effects by wliich alone he 
estimates condm t are all empirically ascertainable being 
such pleasures and pains as irost men feel and all can 
observe to be felt, -all ])olitical or moral inferepces drawn 
by Ijentham’s method lie oj>en at c^ ery point to the lest 
of 2)rac:tical experience. Every one, Ileiith.im thinks, ^an 
tell what value he sets on the pleasures of alimentation, sex, 
the senses generally, wealth, power, ciiyosity, sympathy, 
antipathy (in ale vole nee), the goodwill of individuals or of 
society at large, and on the corresponding [uiins, as well as 
the pains of labour and organic disorders;^ and he ('an pretty 
well guess the rate at which they are valued by others; 
therefore if it he once granted that all actions arc deter- 
mined by pleasures and pains, and are to ])c judged by the 
same standard, the art both of le'^islation and of private 
conduct is aj)parcntly settled on a broad, simple, and clear 
cmpiric'al basis. If v;c are investigating the good or bad 
tendency of an act, wc are to “begin with any j)erson of 
those whose interests seem immcdialely affecLed l)y it, and 
lake an account of the value of each distinguishable pleasure 
or pain which aj^pcars to be produced by it in the first 

* This list gives twelve out fif the fourleeii classes in which Hentham 
arranjjes the springs cif .action, oinilting the religious sanction (mentioned 
afterwards), and Ihc pleasures and pains of scir-iiitcre^l, which include 
all the otlicr classes except sympathy and antipathy. 
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iiislanf:c ” ; we are to consider both the intensity and the 
duration of these feelings, and also their celttainty and 
uncertainty,^* but not any supposed difference of quality 
as distinct from intensity ; for “ quantity of pleasure being 
ecpial, ])ush])in is as good as poetry.'’ We are then to con- 
sider the “ fecundity " and “ purity ” of tfiese primary "effects ; 
that is, their tendency to be followed by feelings of Uie 
same kind, and ihcir tendency not to be followed by feel- 
ings of an opposite kind : then, if we sum up the values of 
all the pleasures and paiils thus scrutinised, the balance on 
the side of pleasure or pain will give us tlie total good or 
bad tendenc y ^f t?lc act with respect to the particular 
individual selected. I’hen we are to repeat the process in 
rcst)ect to every other individual '‘whose interests appear 
to be conccrnec^'’ ; and thus we shall arrive at the general 
good or bad tendency of the act. Henthant docs not, 
indeed, expect that “ this process should be strictly pursued 
previously to every moral judgment ” ; but he holds that 
“ it may always he keiit in view," and that the more we 
approximate to it, the more exact our ethical reasoning will 
become. 

Suppose now that it has l>een thus determined what action, 
in any given circumstances, would be best in its tendency : 
we have next to inquire what motives a nlan has fo do it. To 
obtain an in*'triictivc answer to this cpiestion, we have to 
classify pleasures an<f pains from a different point of view, 

“ in the character of efficient causes or means ” ; or, to use 

Hentham's chief name for them in this relation, as “sanc- 

• 

' Bentham adtls “ propinf|uily or remoteness” ; hut I can Jiajdly 
siqipose him to mean that the dale of a pleasure affects its value 
rationally estimated, except so far as increase of remoteness necessarily 
involves some increase of uncertainty. ^ 

R 
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tions ” ' of the rules of conduct to which they prompt men to 
ronfonn. Men arc actually induced to oheyiiscful rules hythc 
expectation of pleasures and pains for theniselVcs either (i) 
from the ordinary course of nature “not purposely modified 
I)y the interposition of any will,’* human or divine, or (2) 
from the action of judges or magistrates ap])ointed to execute 
the will of the sovereign, or (3) fnjin the action of chance 
j)ersons in the community, “according to each man’s sj)on- 
taneous dispositiem ; that is, in llentham’s terminology, Ijy 
the “physical,*’ die “j^olitical,” and the “moral- or popular” 
sanction. To these he adds the “religious sancii<^n,” /.c. 
those pains and pleasures which are Vo be expected from 
the “ immediate hand of a superior invisible being ” ; and 
at first sight the recognition of these supra- mundane 
consequences may seem to lift licnthai^ii’s system from 
that plain a'nd palpable basis of mundane experience whi('h 
constitutes its special claim to our attention. Hut the truth 
is that he does not seriously take account of religious hopes 

^ Hciithani uses tins tcriii?^ include holh pleasures and pains ; but il 
is to be observed that Austin nn«l (1 lK*lieve) llie whole scIumiI of jurists 
who have folh^we*! him restrict the term to [)ains - these beiiif; the kimi 
of motives with which the legislator and judge arc almost exclusively 
concerned. 

- In licnthif.-n’s earliest' classification of sanctions — in the Prtmiple^ 
of MoraU ami lA'j^islation he ch>es not expressly recognise the pleasiii es 
and pains of tJie moral .sentiments. According to his definition they 
might be included under the head of “physical** sanctions; but wc 
may probably infer that he considered these feelings -wlieii separated 
on the one hand from regard for reputatir^n and its con.se({ucnce.s, and 
yn the other hand from the hope of reward and the fear of punishment 
hereafter — as a comparatively uiuiiiportant weight in the balance of 
ordinap/y motives. Still in a later letter to Dumont (1821) he appears 
to refer separately to what are ordinarily called moral .sentiments as 
“ symiiathetic and antipathetic sanctions.” — Cf. Prim, of A/or. ami Le^. 
{JPorA's, vol. i.;, p. 14, 
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and fears, except as motives actually operating on human 
minds, which therefore admit of being observed add measured 
as much as ady other motives. He does not himself use the 
will of an omnipotent and benevolent being as a means of 
logically connecting individual and general happiness. He 
thus undoubtedly simpUnes his system, ami avoids \he dis- 
putable inferences from nature and Scripture in whw:h 
1 Alley’s ]>osition is invcjlvc ’ ; but this gain is clearly jmr- 
c'hasod. I’'or the c|uestion iinmediately arises, I low tlu'n 
arc the saiuztions of tlu* moral rules which it will most con- 
ducc to rile general hajipincss for men to observe, shown 
to be always adc<|ifate in the • : so of all tlie individuals 
whose observanci' is letiuired? 'To this fjiiestion Ilcntliam 
nowhere attempts to give a comj)lele answer in any treatise 
])ublishcd by hdnsclf. In bis earliest book he expressly ^ 
admits that “the only interest whic'h a man is* at all times 
sure to find aderjuale motives for c:t>nsulting are his own,” 
and does not go on to al'tirin that a comi)lcter knowledge of 
ccjnsectucnces would show him always adequate motives fcjr 
aiming at general hai)pincss. And in many parts of his 
vast wcjrk, in the region of legislative and constiliilinn.il 
theory, he rather scem» to assume that the interests of some 
men will continually conflict witlr those of their fellows, 
unless we alter the balance of ])rudcntial cdlculalion by 
a careful rea ljustment of pcn.aliies : but obviously on this 
assumption it crannot'be maintained that a man will always 
gain his own greatest happiness by “maximising” general 
happiness, until legislative and constitutional reform has been 
perfected. Pcrhajis we may suppose lientham, in his earlier * 
period, to liave held that, as a practical philanthropist, it 
was not his business to tb\ell on the occasional and partial 
conllict that occ urs between private and general happiness^ 
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in the present imperfect state of the world’s arrangements ; 
hut rather to irni)ress forcibly on men to how great an ex- 
tent their happiness is actually ])romotcd by wliat conduc:cs 
to the general happiness ; to show how honesty is normally 
the best policy, how voluntary services to others are a 
profitable invt\stment in a sort of bank of general good- 
will, how cironcous in every way is the estimate of pains 
and ]>leasures by which the acts of practically selfish and 
vicious men are detcriiiined.^ Still, in the jyconfo/t\i:;y 
published by Eowring from Hentham’s MSS. after his death, 
it is distinctly assumed that, in actual human lifc as em- 
pirically known, the conduct most conducive to general 
happiness ahuays coincides with that which conduces most 
to the happiness of the agent ; anti that “ vice may be de- 
fined as a miscalculation of chances ” from a* purely mundane 
point of vie%v. And it seems probable that this must be 
accepted as llenthanrs real doctrine, in his later days ; since 
he certainly held that the “ constantly proper end of at tion 
on the part of every individual at the moment of action is 
his real greatest happiness from that moment to the end of 
life,” without retracting his unqualified acceptance of the 
“greatest happiness of the greatest number” as a “plain 
but true standard for whatever is right and wrong in the 
field of mortlls ; ” and the assumption just mentioned is 
re(iuired to reconcile these two convictions, if the empirical 
basis on which his whole reasoning ptocceds is maintained. 
Hut since it is at least very diflicult, in the actual conditions 
of human society, to give adetjuate empirical proof of this 
universal harmony of interests, it is not surprising that 
several of llentham’s disciples should have endeavoured to 

' 'flic.-NC topic's arc pniiniiicnl in llic Ot'ontolo^y, 

See Ucntlianrs Work's^ vtjl. x. pp. 560, 561, and p. 79. 
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avoid this mode of supplying the gap in Ins system. One 
section of the school, represented by John Austin, ap|farcntly 
returned to f^aley’s position, and treated utilitarian morality ^ 
as a code of divine legislation; others, with ("irote, were 
content to abate the severity of the claims made by 
“general ha])pincss” on the individual, and to consider 
utilitarian duty as practically limited b^’ reciprocity ; while 
on the opj)osite side, u: iimpialified subordination of 
private to general happiness was advocated by J. S. Mill, 
who has probably done more than any other member ot 
tlic schoftl to spread and popularise utilitarianism in both 
ethics and politics. * 

The manner, however, in which Mill, in his short treatise § 16. 
on I'tUitiirianism (1861) endeavours to induce -the indi- J' y*^,^^*'** 
vidual to take general happiness as his ultimate cnd,» isja/a)- 
somewhat complicated and perjdexing. 'lo be^m : he holds 
— with Hume and Hentham' that “questions of ultimate 
ends do not admit of proof, in the ordinary sense of the 
term”; he thinks, however, that “considerations njay be 
presented, capable of determining the intellect to give 
its assent to the doctrine.” The considerations that he 
actually presents (in Vh. iv.) are briefly these: (1) AVhat 
each man tlcsircs is ])lcasure (or absence of pain “) to himself, 
and he desires this always in proportion to tTic magnitude 
of the pleasure ; (2) the only possible proof that anything 
is desirable is that people do actually desire it ; (3) each 

^ II should bo ubacrvcd that .\u.stin, after Hcnthaiu, ordinarily u.'tes 
the term “moral” to connote what he more distinctly calls “positive 
morality,” the code of rules supported by common opinion in any^ 
society. • 

“ I^'or brevity, it is often convenient in discussing Utilitarianism to 
refer expressly to pleasure only — pain being understood to he included 
as the negative fjnantity <if pleasure. ^ 
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person’s hnppinoss is lliorcforc clcsirnble or a good to him- 
self; (*4) 1I16 general hai»pincss is therefore a good to the 
aggregate of all ])ersons. If the aggregate could perform 
a really collective act of volition, these considerations might 
l)erhaps induce it to aim in this volition at general happi- 
ness ; but they seem hardly adapted to convince an indi- 
viO.ual that he ought to take the “greatest amount of 
liapi»iness altogether ” instead of the greatest amount of 
his own hap[)incss — as the standard and supreme “directive 
rule ” of his private conduet. Nor, to do Mill justice, docs 
he seem to rely on such arguments for this purjjosc ; fcjr 
when he expressly raises the question’ (in eh. iii.) “What 
is the source of the obligation ” of utilitarian morality? fiis 
reply consists entirely in a statement of “ sanctions,” in Hcn- 
thain’s sense i.i\ of private ])lcasures to be 'gained and pains 
to be avoided by the agent who aims at general happiness. 
In his analysis of tliese motives, liowcver, he lays special 
stress on a sanction (;f which Heiilham omitted to take note : 
the “feeling of unity with his fellow-creatures,” which makes 
it a “natural want” of an individual of “properly cultivated 
moral nature ” that his aims should be in harmony with 
tlieirs. 'I’his feeling, he says, is “in i>iio!i|; individuals much 
inferior in strength to tlicir selfisli feelings, and is often 
wanting alto^Jcthcr ” ; but it presents itself to the minds of 
those who have it as “an attribute which it would not be 
well for them to be without ” ; and “ this conviction is the 
ultimate sanction of tlie greatest-happiness morality.” In 
affirming that individuals who have this feeling arc con- 
• vfneed that it would not “ l)e well for them to be without 
it,” Mill does not exactly mean that they are convinced 
that they always attain their own happiness in proportion as 
they promote the general happiness ; on the contrary, he 
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holds that in Ihc i>rescnl “imperfect state of the world’s 
arrangements ” a man often can and docs “ be^t serw the 
ha[>[tiness oiT others by the absolute sacrifice of his own.’* 
but lie considers that ll\e “conscious ability to do without 
hap])iness gives the best jirospei t of realising such happiness 
as is attainable ” ; as it raises the j^erson above the chances 
of life, and frees him from excess of anxiety concerning^ iu 
evils. 

'fhis curious blending of Stoic and Kpicurcan elements 
- -Kpieureanism furnishing ttie definition of the individual’s 
gof)d, arftJ the Stoic mood being found to give the best 
prosj^cct of atiainiffg it -may !)j connected with another 
Ijosilion which Mill maintains in opposition to benthani : 
the recognition of dirTcrcuces of ^piality in iilcasure^s distimt 
from and <)\erriSing differences of quantity, 'fhis recogni- 
tion of qii.iHly has some effit'acy in reconciling common 
sense to the adoption of Pleasure as a criterion of Duty ; 
but the advanu^ge !s gained at the expense of consistency : 
since it is ha"d to sec in what sense a man who of two 
alternative pleasures c hooses the less pleasant on the ground 
of its superiority in cpunlily can be* aftirmed to take 
haj)])incss or pleasuro as his standard of preferencx*. Put 
even aflci the introduction of thi*; alien element, it cannot 
be said that Miir*^ utilitariariism inefudes an adecjuale proof 
that person., of all natures and temperaments will obtain 
even the Hest chance of ])rjvate haiqiiness in this life by 
determining always to aim at general hap])iness ; indeed he 
hardly attempts or professes to furnish such a proof. 

On the whole, it would perhaps be now generally ffd^ 
mitted that \vhile the demand for adequate sanctiuna is one 
whicdi the utilitarianism of Bcntham or Mill cannot legiti- 
mately repel as irrelevant, it is yet one wliicli it cannot com 
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pletely meet without abandoning its ])iircly empirical basis. 
It may, hdwever, be pointed out that there are various 
ways in which a utilitarian system of morality may be 
used, without deciding whether the sanctions attaclicd to it 
are always adcriuate. (1) It may be presented as practical 
guidance to all who choose general good ” as their ultimate 
end, whether they do so on religious grounds or through 
the predominance in their minds of impartial sympathy, or 
because their conscience acts in harmony with utilitarian 
principles, or for any combination of these or any other 
reasons; or (2) it may be offered as a code to lie obeyed 
not absolutely, but only so far as the coincidence of private 
and general interest may in any case be judged to extend ; 
or again* (3) it may be proposed as a standard by which 
man may reasonably agree to praise and blame the conduct 
of others, eVen though they may not always think fit to act 
on it themselves, ^\’e may regard morality as a kind of sup- 
plementary legislation, supported by public opinion, which 
we may expect the public, when duly enlightened, to frame in 
accordance with the public interest. 

l^'rom the point of view last mentioned, a new question 
arises as to the relation of private to general haj)piness, which 
must be carefully distingrdshed from that wliich we have been 
considering. ' Assuming that the i)roniotion of general happi- 
ness is the ultimate end of morality, how far should the 
moralist and the educator aim at making benevolence 
the consciously predominant motive in the action of the 
individual ; how far should he seek to develop the social 
•'irhpulses whose direct object is the happiness of others at 
the expense of impulses that may be called broadly “ egoistic/* 
— />. impulses that aim at personal satisfaction otherwise 
than through the happiness of others ? On this question 
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r»untliam*s view is rhararteristirnlly expressed in the saying 
that “for diet nothing but self-regarding affectioft will serve”; 
though “ for*a dessc rt benevolence is a very valuable addi- 
tion." The teaching of Mill- -under the influence, as will 
be i)rcsenlly noticed, of Comte, with whom, however, he 
materially disagrees- holds the balance differently, ahd more 
delicately, between practical “egoism” and “altruisvi.” 
On the one hand, Mill ^ n; •‘iitains that disinterested public 
Sj^irit should be the jirominent motive in the performance 
of all socially useful work, and that even hygienic precepts 
shcjiild lib im:ulcalcd, not chiefly on grounds of prudence, 
but because “by squandering oitr health w'C disable ourselves 
from rendering services to our fellow-creatures." On the 
other hand, he considers that “ life is not so rich in enjoy- 
ments that it caR afford to forego the cultivation of all tlvise 
that address themselves to the [so-called] egoisftic propensi- 
ties ” ; and that the function of moral cotsure — as distinct 
from moral J^rtxhv- -slioqjd be restricted to the prevention 
of conduct that positively harms others, or impedes their 
jmrsuit of their owai happiness, or violates engagements 
expressly or tacitly undertaken by the agent. At the same 
time he extends the notion of “tacit undertaking” to in- 
clude “all such positive good ofliecs and disinterested ser- 
vices as ihc moral improvement of mankind "lias rendered 
customary,” thus laying down a standard which in an im- 
jiroving society lon3s continually to grow more exacting. 
It follows from this doctrine as to the limits of legitimate 
censure that it should not be employed for the promotion of 
the happiness of the person censured ; the “ moral cocreforf* 

• 

1 The views .suniinariscd in this parn|Traph arc found partly in Mill s 
essay y'iW At4git^tc Comic and Positivism (Part IL), partly in his essay 
On TJhctiy^ ^ 
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(*f iiiihlic opinion” is, in Mill’s view, a form of social inter- 
ference which society is only justified in usinjjj for its own 
protection. Atill admits that the mischief wlfich a person 
does to liimsclf may seriously affect those connected with 
him through sympathy or interest, and, in a minor degree, 
society at large : but he holds that this “inconvenience is 
on^ which sociidy can afford to bear for the greater good of 
human freedom,” except where there is “a definite damage, 
or definite risk of damage, either to an individual or to the 
public.” Fcir instance, we ought not to c ensure an ordinary 
citizen merely for being drunk ; but if intem[)erancc disables 
him from pacing his debts or sii))potling bis family, be 
is blamcw’orthy ; and a policeman is blameworthy if he* is 
drunk on duty. 

•Hut tliough -\[ill holds that the moral stnlimenls ought 
to be deliberately and carefully regulated, in the way just 
described, so that their operation may be as ( onducive 
as possible to the general happiness, he does not simiily 
identify moral sentiments with sym|)athy or rational bene- 
volence; on the contrary, he considers that “the mind is 
not in a state c.onfcjrmable to utility unless it loves virtue as 
a thing desirable in itself" without (x>nsci()us reference to 
its utility. Such love of virtue Mill holds to be in a sense 
natural, thou'gh not an ultimate and inexplicable fact of 
human nature : he explains it by the “law' of association” 
of feelings and ideas, which, as we have seen. Hartley w'as 
the first to apply comprehensively in a psycho physic'al 
theory of the development of mental phenomena.^ This 

t. 

* Thg importance of this principle was learnt hy J. S. Mill from Iiis 
father, jaiiies Mill, who in his Analysis of the Human lilind hail de- 
veloped with nmeh vigour ami clearness a view fundamentally similar to 
Hartley’s, but unencumbered by the crudities of Hartley’s physiology. 
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J;iw, in Mill’s view, operates in two ways, which it is im- 
portant to distinguish. In the first i)lace virtfte, originally 
valued merely as f:onducivc to non-moral j)leasure or as pro- 
tective against non-moral pains, comes through the influence 
of association to be an immediate source of [)loasurc, and of 
the pain of remorse if its rules are violated ; it is therefore, 
to the morally developed mind, an object of desire for its 
own sake. So far, the pc**’ »rmancc of virtuous acts is only 
a particular mode of seekin^^ one’s own greatest pleasure. 
lUit Mill holds, further, tliat the accpiircd tendency to virtu- 
ous conduct may become so strong that the habit of willing 
it may c'oniimic, “ Aen when th.e reward whic h the virtuous 
man receives from the consciousness of well doing is any- 
thing but an C(juivalent lor the sufferings he inulergocs or 
the wishes he nfay have to renounce.” It is in this way 
the hero or martyr comes voluntarily to mal<e an “abso- 
lute sacrifice of his own happiness ” to promote the happiness 
of others ; he cannot t/rure anything except in proportion as 
it is pleasant in [iiospcct, but he may through habit rrv// w^hat 
IS on the whole unpleasant- -through the operation of the 
same law by which the miser first sought money as a means 
to comfort, but ends by sacrificing comfort to money. 'J'he 
moral sentiments which ultimately acquire this force are in 
Mill’s view, as in Hartley’s, derived floin “\l*ry numerous 
and coniplc c elements,” so blended that the resulting feel- 
ing in moSt cases is* “very unlike the sum of its elements.” 
'riieir origin, in any ordinary individual, is no doubt partly 
artificial; as they are partly due to what Mr. I3ain calls 
the “education of conscience under government or aullfbr^ 
ity,” which is liable to be misdirected, so that the» moral 
impulses generated by it are sometimes absurd and mis- 
(‘hievous. Sentiments of merely artificial origin, however, tend 
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to yield, as intcllertiial culture goes on, to the ‘‘dissolving 
force of anhlysis ” : but so far as moral sentiments are in 
harmony with utilitarian rules they are sustaincil against this 
corrosive analysis by the permanent inlhicnre of the natural 
source from which they have i^artly sprung,-' the “social 
fcclings'of mankind *’ ; whic h are themsi;lves cc^mpounded of 
(i) sympathy with the pleasures and jmins of others, and (^2) 
habits of consulting others’ welfare from a consc-.iousness of 
mutual need and implication of interests. T’he peculiar 
sentiment connected with our notions of justice and injiistic*e 
Mill (after Adam Smith) explains as essentially resentment 
moralised by enlarged sympathy and infell igent self-interest ; 
what we mean by injustice is harm done to an assignable 
individual by a breach of some rule for which we desire the 
violator to be punished, for the sake both of the person 
injured and' of soc iety at large, including ourselves. A 
view of the origin of moral sentiments, Ijroadly similar to 
Mill’s, is maintained by Mr. Dain, the chief living represent- 
ative of the Assoc:iational Psyclmkigy, and by other writers 
of the same school. The combination of antecedents is 
somewhat difTcrcntly given by different thinkers — Mr. Ilain, 
in particular, laying special .stress • on the operation of 
purely disinterc.sted syinp.athy;^ — but they generally agree 
in representing the ]>roccss of combination to be such as 
would make the moral prcmiplings of any normal individual 
harmonise on the whole with the general interests of the 
community of which he is a member : so that the plain man’s 
conscience may, on utilitarian princi^jles, be regarded as a 

•I < 

^ Mr. Ikiin considers this operation of sympathy to be a special case 
of the “ tendency of every idea to act itself Ifi become an actuality, 
not with a view to bring pleasure or ward oft' pain, Imt from an inde- 
pendent prompting of the mind.” 
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useful though not infallible guide to conduct, especially where 
utilitarian calculations are difficult and uncertawi.^ 

The general validity of this Associational explanation of^ 17. 
conscience is, however, still a subject of dispute. It bas 
been persistently controverted by writers of the intuitional C ontro- 
school, who (unlike Harth'v) have usually thought that this 
derivation of moral sentinu nts from more primitive feelings A.ssociaiitij,’ 
would be detrimental to the authority of the former. 'I'heir 
chief argument againA this diTi\ation has been based on 

the early period at whic h these sentiments arc manifested 

• 

’ All irtlcrosliiig form nf tlic Associationist tlicory of the origin of 
moral seiitiinimt'' iS fotml in Mr. fl'-iherl SpL-mefs Data of Ethics 
47). In Mr. Spcn('( r\ view, ‘ du* c^scnli.il trait in the moral 
eonsciouM.css ” is the eontiol of “the ampler ami Ic'ss ideal feelings by 
the more coiniilex and more i<leal.” lint this is also a cardwial trait of 
other restraints nf)i*iunperl\ called moral ; and it is only giadually |hat 
properly moral restiamt is “ differcntialed,'’ in the c<nir>jjii of ovolutioii^ 
from those other restraints. The impulses of savage imm are at tirsl rc- 
drained by a vague drea I of the anger ofnth»*i savages, living and ilead — 
the <lead being lahe.i into aer«nuit as the bidirl in ghosts develops— ; out 
of thi,-. there are gr;ulually evoU'ed into distinctness tlie <ircad of judicial 
piini> 1 '.moiits,the drea<l of I )iviiie \ eiigeance, and tlie dreatl of sociefi repro- 
bation. Tl is from the resirainU generated l»y these fears that the notion 
(»f moral “ obligation " wa.'» originally deiived : as the lesulls dreaded in 
tlicsc eases, ihcmgli “incylcntal rather than necessary,” aic inou easy 
to conceive viviiily than llic “ neccssai y natural ” mischief wrought liy 
bad actions, the rcjiri'seiitation of which proper source of strictly 

moral feeljng and restraint. The latter, accordingly, develops more 
slowly than tie restraints that emanate from ])oIitical, religious, ami 
social authorities, and iMidcr conditions of social union that only these 
other restraints c«.»iild maintain ; though having thus develoi)ed it 
comes to be quite independent, in conscious experience, of these other 
restraints. Mr. Spencer •adds that the “element of cocrciveness," 
imported into the strictly nu^ral rcstniint from Us association >r«itl^ 
political, religious, ami social restraints, may Im,* expected to fade as the 
properly “ moral motive becomes distinct and predominant.** Thus 
“the sense of duly or moral obligation is transitory and will diminish 
as fast as moral i.sat ion increases.’* 
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by children, Avhich hardly, they urge, allows time for associa- 
tion to produce the effects ascribed to it. 'Phis argument 
has been met in recent times by the ap[)licaKon to mind 
of a jihysiological theory of heredity, according to which 
changes produced in the mind or brain of a ])arent, by 
association of ideas or otherwise, tend to be inlierited by 
his ofispring ; so that the dcvelo))mcnt of tlie moral sense 
or any other faculty nr susceptibility of existing man may be 
hypothetically earrii-d back into the ])rchistoric life of the 
human race, without any change in the manner of derivation 
su|it)Osed. At present, however, this view of heredity is 
usually held in crmjunction with Darwi/i’s theory of natural 
selection ; according to which different kinds of living thinl^s 
in the course <^f a scries of generations come gradually to be 
endowed with organs, faculties, and habits tending to the pre- 
servation cither of the individual or of the s|)ecies under the 
conditions of life in which it is placed. 'Phis theory inlro- 
diices into the history of the moral sentiments a new zoo- 
logical factor ; which, though in no way irreconcilable with 
the older j)sychologi<'al theory of their formation tlirough 
coalescence of more primitive feelings, must yet be conceived 
as controlling and modifying the eifccis of the laws of 
association by favouring the existence of sentiments tending 
; • to the prcseivation of niiman life, and impeding the exist- 

ence of those tliat have an oj^fiosite tendency. 

Involution- The x'lew, however, of biological evolution which has 
al Kthiis. become prevalent in consequenc e of the widcsj)rcad 

accey)tance of the Darwinian theory^ has had effects on 
•ethical thought of a still more fundamental kind. It has 
tended not merely tcj modify the Asscx iational explanation 
of the growth of moral sentiments, but also to thrust aside 
the Benthamite criterion and method for determining the 
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good and had tendencies of actions; first, hy substituting 
for “ btuhince of pleasure over jmin some more objective 
))iological ccfiiception— such as the “ preserwatiou of human 
society ” or of the “human race,” or, still more generally, 
“fpiantily of life'’- as the eiul by conduciveness to vvhieli 
a<:tif)ns and characters are to be cstiinated ; and secondly, 
l)y sub^>tituting for cMiipirit al iililitaiian reasoning an attempt 
to deduce moral rules fro? ' biological or sociological laws. 
'I'his Jailer jmicedurc is s( metimes called “establishing 
morality on a scientific bdsis.* 

'J’he ond which, in this deduction, furnishes the “scien- 
tific” criterion f»f Inoral rule- is. as I have intimated, 
somewhat difrerenlly defined by different thinkers of the 
Involutional school; hut there is a more fimdameiUal differ- 
ence in their of the relation of this objective end lo 

. .... ** 
happiness. I5y some Kvolutionist writers haiipmcss or j)lca- 

surc seems to be regarded as a mere accompaniment -- not 
scientifically j«i'portant — of that [ircservation or expansion 
of life, wliich is regarded as the real iilliniate end. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, however, the most influential Icaclier of 
JCv'olutional ICthics, repudiates this view. He holds, indeed, 
that a survey of “umv-crsal conduct ” -/.c. the at tiiais c;f 
animate beings of all kinds -shows us “ (|uantily of lih^, 
measured in breadth ^ as well as in *le!iglh,” a^ the end to 
which such ictions tend to be more and more adjusted as 
the devekilimcnt of* life proceeds ; but he considers that 
coiidiicl tending to the preservation of life is only good- - 
and commonly jiulged lo be so--t>n the assumjition that life 
is attended with a “surjilus of agreeable feeling.” He docs* 

« 

* lly (lilVerciices of breadth Mr. .Spencer ine:in.s lUncrcnces in the 
‘Siu.intilics uf change” that clilkrcnl Ihing beings go through in the 
same time. 
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not expressly maintain that life is actually always so attended ; 
still he appears to hold that, for ethical ])iirposes, actions 
conducive to maximum (quantity of life, and actions conducive 
to maximum quantity of agreeable feeling, may be taken to 
coincide. His readiness to assume this coincidence is j^er- 
haps due to the fact that he does not conceive an ethical 
system to be primarily concerned with the conduct of actual 
human beings : its primary business is to “formulate normal 
conduct in an ideal society,’’ - a society so ideal that in it 
normal conduct will prfjduce “pleasure unalloyed by pain 
anywhere.” In Mr. Spencer's view it is only conduct of 
which the eflects are thus unmixed »that can be called 
“absolutely right”; “conduct that has any concomitant 
of pain, or any painful consequence, is partially wrong”: 
an^ as Ethical Science is primarily “a system of truths ex- 
''j)ressing the ..absolutely right,” it is obvious that such truths 
cannot relate directly to the actions of actual men. The 
reasonings of “ Absolute Ethics,” then, are concerned with 
“iiscertaining necessary relations” between actions and & 
their consequences, and “deducing from necessary principles 
what conduct must be detrimental ajid what conduct must 
be beneficial ” in an ideal society. When this deduction 
has been performed it bqjongs to an inferior mode of reason- 
ing, which Mr. Spencev distinguishes as “Relative Ethics,” 
to settle in a rough, empirical manner how far the rules of 
Absolute Ethics arc to be taken as ^applicable* to human 
■ beings here and now. 

I am not aware that any other writer on Ethics, from 
‘•the “evolution point of view,” has adopted Mr. Spencer’s 
doctrine as to the relations of Absolute and Relative Ethics. 
But there arc other writers -of whom Mr. Leslie Stephen ' 

^ In his Sciettcc of Ethia (18S2). 
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may be taken as representative — who, while accepting happi- 
ness as the ultimate end of reasonable conduct, reject the 
Benthamite method of ascertaining empirically the conduct- 
iveness of actions to lliis end ; and consider that a more 
“scicntifii: criterion” of morality is obtained by investigat- 
ing their cf)nducivciicss to the “ efficiency ” of ifie social 
organism, — efficiency, that is, for the jnirposes of its own 
preservation. In com]iaring this with the older utilitarian 
view, it is iin[>ortant not to exaggerate disagreement. Prob- 
ably tlu:re is no moralist of any school who would deny 
the fiiiukxmcntal inipoi lance of rules and liabits lending 
to the ])reservali(m of society ; cerlainly there is no utili- 
tarian — not being a pessimist - who w'oiild not regard the 
attainment of this result as the most indispensable function 
of morality, from a utilitarian point of view, and its m:/in,» 
function in the earlier stages of moral development, w’hen 
to lix'e at all w^as a difficult task for human cijinniunities. 
T’he primary (]ucstion at issue, therefore, is, w'hcther we are 
to regard preservation as the sole end ; whether we are to 
bo content wath the mere securing of existence for humanity 
generally, instead of seeking to make the secured existem e 
more desirable,- whether, in short, the notion of “Well- 
being” is to be reduced to “Jieih^ with the ]>romise of 
future being.” If this (juestion were settled in the affirma- 
tive it might then he further disputed how' far the present 
condition oT sociological knowledge is such as to render 
“ conduciveness to the preservation of the social organ i.sm ” 
a criterion completely applicable to the scientific reconstruc- 
.tion of morality.^ 

* The extent tcj which SocK>lopy is to he reganled as already con- 
stituted is a point on w'hich there would aj>pear to he considerable 
difference of opinion among Kvolutionists, Mr. Spencer regards it as ■ 
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Optimism It IS not easy to say how far the more or less optimistic 
view of the relation of J.ife to Happiness, which seems an 
essential part of both Mr. Spencer’s and Mr. Stef)hcn’s ethical 
system, is shared by the increasin'^ number of students who 
are devoting themselves to biological and sociological in- 
vestigation. The prevalent opinion, however, would seem 
to* be that life, normally and on the whole, is attended with 
a balance of pleasure over pain. The correctness of this 
opinion, however, is from time to time (lis[)Uted by thought' 
fill arguments,- ])artly under tlic mfluence of the pessimistic 
I)hilosophy of (lermany, of which a brief account will be 
given later. The points on which pessimists lay stress are 
chiefly (i) the painfulness of the state of desire and unsatis- 
fied longing which is yet a [»crvading and essential element of 
itlie process of life; (2) the indefinitely gfeater intensity of 
l)ain, cspe('ially organic pain, as compared with pleasure; and 
-—as regards human beings in particular — (3) the irksomeness 
of the labour retpiircd from the great majority to secure even 
the imperfect degree of protection from disease and pain 
which is at present attained. A dogmatic conclusion, on 
these or other grounds, that human life is on the whole more 
painful than pleasurable, is perhaps varc in England ; but it 
is a widespread opinion that the average of hai)piness attained 
by the masses, even in civilised communities, is deplorably 
low, and that the present .aim of philanthropy should be 
rather to improve the quality of human life than to increase 
its quantity. 

sufliciently establisheil to 1>e able to predict definitely an ideal society 
in the remote future. Mr. Stephen, on the other hand, declares that 
Sociology at present “consists of nothing more than a collection of 
unverified gucs‘?es and vague generalities, disguised uiuler a more or less 
4 pretentious appar^itus of (|uasi -scientific terminology." 
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The controversies that I have just briefly indicated, Transcon- 
among empirical utilitarians, evolutional licdonists, or 
evolutionists' pure and simple, are for the most part con- 
ducted on the basis of a general agreement to regard 
human life as essentially a part of llic larger whole of . 
animal life, and as something of which the goodness or 
badness is to be estimated on principlqs applicable — at least 
in some degree - to this larger whole. This basis, however, 
is em])hatirally repudiated by a school of thought w’hich has 
recently become prominent; which holds Jhat the good of 
man as* a rational being depends essentially on the self- 
consciousness whicfi distinguishes human life from the 
merely sentient existence of animals. The (lerman sources 
from which this view has been mainly derived- will be 
briefly describeef in a later section ; in its Juiglish 
the doctrine has fouitd its most elaborate anfl im])ortant 
expression in Ciiecn’s io Ethics, According t-o T.ll.Grcrr 

(Ireen the end or good of every man is the realisation 
the faculties of his being as one of the many self-conscious 
subjects, “s|)ints” or “persons,” in whom the one divine 
mind,— the one supreme subject implied in the exi’^tence 
of the world, — partially reproduces itself, h'ach such sturit 
or person, conscious of self as a'combining intelligence, 
necessarily knows himself as something distinct from tlic 
world of nat'. re which his combining intelligence constitutes: 
his existence, though in one aspect it is a part of this nature, 
is not merely natural ; accordingly his aims and activities 
arc not explicable by natural laws. As he is himself distinct 
from nature, so his true self-satisfaction or good cannot 
found in the gratification of the wants and desires tlhc to 
his animal organism, nor, indeed, in any conceivable series 
of pleasures that perish in the enjoyment: his true good^ 
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must be permanent, as the self is which it satisfies ; and it 
must be realised in a social life of self-conscious persons. 
A completely definite description of it cannot yet be given, 
since we cannot know what man’s faculties arc except from 
their realisation, which is as yet only partial : but a partial 
delcrmination of it is to be found in the established moral 
code, which — though, it is not to be regarded as absolutely 
and incontroverlibly valid - is yet unconditionally binding 
as against any coullicting impulse ^except that desire for the 
best in ( onduetj. which is the spring of moral iinprovernent. 
'I'hc one unconditional good is the good will; and' “when 

we come to ask ourselves what are the cssiaitial forms in 

* 

which the will for true good (which is the will to be good) 
must ap*pcar,” our answer must “follow the lines of the 
<^lreck classification of virtues.” Our conception must not, 
however, be restricted to virtue in the modern sense ; it must 
include “art ami science” as well as the “ s[>ecifically moral 
virtues ” ; the good will is “ the will to know what is true, 
to make what is beautiful, to endure pain and fear, to resist 
the allurcmonls of pleasure, in the interest of some form of 
human society.” Finally, we are told that “the idea of a 
true good does not admit of the disfinction between good 
for self and ^ood for others,” and that it is not to be sought 
in “objects that admit of being competed for,” — though how 
exactly this is reconciled with the inclusion in the notion of 
the “ realisation of scientific and artistic capacities ” is not 
clearly explained. 

, In the account that I have given in this chapter of the 
development of English ethical thought from Hobbes to the 
present time, I have hitherto omitted to take note of the 
views held by different moralists on the question of Free 
•Will. My rcasqn for the omission is, that by several of the 
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writers with W'honi 1 have been ronrerned, this ditruniU and 
obscure question is either not discussed at all, or treated in 
such a as to minimise its ethical iinporlanre ; and 

this latter mode of treatment is in harmony with my own 
view. In order to explain this comparative neglect to rea<lers 
who may be dispensed to take a different view, it ‘is needful 
to distinguish three meanings in wliich “freedom” is aj,tri- 
bnted to the will or “ inner self” of a human being — viz. ( i ) 
the general power of < hoosing among different alternatives *oi’ 
a<'lion without a motive, or against the resultant force of con- 
nif'ting.molivcs ; (2) the power of choice betw'een ihc promjit- 
ings of reason and Those of ap]ielilc*s (or other non-rational 
impulses) when the latter conflict with reason; (3) merely 
the quality c»f acting raticmally in spite of conflicting impulses, 
however str<aig,'the tiOfi /osse peccare of the mediteval theo- 
logians. It is obvious that “ freedom ” in thi* third sense 
is sonielliing (juite distinct from freedom in the first or 
second sense ; and, indeed, is rather an ideal stale after 
which the moral agent ought to aspire than a ]>roperty which 
the human w’ill can be said to possess. In the first sense, 
again, as distinct from ihii .second, the as.sertion of “ freedom ” 
apy)ears tf) liave no cAhical significance, except in so far as 
it introduces a general uncertainty into all our inferences 
respecting humaTi conduct. liven in the second sense it 
hardly sceii's that tlic freedom of a man’s wull can be an 
element trt be considered in examining what it is right or 
best for liim to do (though of course the clearest convic'tions 
of duty will be fruitless if a man has not sufficient self-control 
to enable him to act on them) ; it is rather when w’C*asl? 
whether it is just to punish him for wrongdoing -that it 
seems important to know whether he could have done 
otherwise. But the importance actually attached to this 
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connection of I^'rco Will with retributive Justice has been 
rather llicological than strictly ethical, at least during a great 
part of the period with which we have been* concerned ; 
so that notwithstanding the prominence given to the question 
in the controversies of the Protestant divines of the 17th 
century, it docs not appear that English moralists from 
Hobbes to Hume Inicji any stress on the relation of free will 
either to duty generally or to justice in particular. Neither 
the doctrine of Hobbes, that deliberation is a mere alterna- 
tion of competing desires, — voluntary action immediately 
following the “ last appetite,” — nor the hardly less decided 
Determinism of l.ocke, wdio held that the will is always 
moved by the greatest present uneasiness,, appeared to citllcr 
author to require any reconciliation with the belief in human 
tS^sponsibility. ICven in Clarke\s system,* where Indeter- 
minism is no doubt a cardinal notion, its importance is 
metaphysical rather than ethical ; Clarke’s view being that 
the apparently arbitrary particularity in the constitution of 
the pivj’sical universe is really only c\i)licable by reference to 
creative free-will. J n the ethical discussion of Shaftesbury and 
the “Sentimental” moralists generally, this question drops 
naturally out of sight ; and the cautiaus Ihitler tries to ex- 
clude its perjdcxities as far as possible from the jdiilosophy 
of practice. The position of the (jiiestion, however, became 
materially dincrent under the inriuence of the important 
reaction, initiated by Reid, against the whole Inanncr of 
philosophising that had led finally to Hume. Not only 
did the conviction of hrcc Will occupy a prominent place 
among the beliefs of Common Sense which, in the view of 
the Scottish school, it was the business of philosophy to dec 
fine and defend ; it was also generally held by this school 
1,0 be an absolutely essential point of ethical doctrine, and 
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inseparably connected with the judgment of good and ill 
desert which they maintained to be an essential element of 
the moral c^>nsciousncss. In fact, the two main arguments 
on which Reid relies to prove Free Will are the universal 
consciousness of active power and the universal conscious-^ 
acss of accountability. In the first place, Reid urges, “^\c 
have a natural conviction that wc act freely so early, universal, 
and necessary, that it must be the result of our constitution ” ; 
Sfi that the supposition oi iis fallaciousness is “dishonourable 
to our Maker, and lays the foundation for universal scepti- 
cism.”» 'i'he force (jf this argument would seem to be 
weakened by Reicf’.s admission that it is natural to rude 
nations to believe that sun, moon, sea, winds, have active 
power, whereas the progress of philosophy shows them to 
be dead and inac tive : but Reid’s view is that the universal 
notion of activity must find proper a])plicalioft somewhere, 
while reflection shows that it can only be properly apjflicable 
to the free human w’ill, — a so-c'alled agent whose acts arc 
the necxissary conse([uenccs cjf causes that lie outsjde his 
volition being, in fact, not an agent at all. That “acts are 
determined by the strongest motive” is, he contends, a 
proposition incajxible* of any ])roof that does not beg the 
question : if we measure the strdtij;th of a motive by the 
effect which it actually has on volition, it is cloubtless easy 
to show that the strongest motive alw'ays prevails ; but then 
we have assumed the very point, at issue. If, on the other 
hand, we take our criterion from the agent’s consciousness, 
and measure the strength of a motive by the felt difficulty 
of resisting it, then it must be admitted that impulses to 
action are sometimes successfully resisted, even w^ften the 
agent feels it easier to yield than to resist. In fact, the 
ethically important competition of motives is that whi^h 
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takes place when an “animal motive,” which as fe/t is 
strongest, imp(5ls in one direction, and a motive “strongest 
in the eye of reason ” ])oints tlie o])]M)site wa5" ; /.<?. when 
Ave have a conviction that it is our duty or our interest to resist 
appetite or passion, although more effort is re(iuircd to resist 
than to yield. In sut'li a conflict, though the flesh sometimes 
preyails against the spirit, it does not always ])revail ; moral 
freedom, then, is the power ex[>erien< e shows us to ])osscss 
oi'either acting in accordance with our judgment as to what 
is best, or obeying the impulse felt'to be the strongest. 

A similar relation between rational and animal motives 
is implied, acc!ording to Reid, both in our general notion of 
responsibility and in the varying degrees of responsibility 
recognised in common moral judgments. An irresistible 
motive is generally admitted to take away giiilt; no one is 
blamed for yielding to necessity, or thought to deserve 
pujiishmcnt for what it was not in his power to prevent. 
Again, we commonly judge that the criminality of mis- 
chievous acts is materially diminished by lht‘ir being done 
under the influence of violent pain or alarm, or even passion ; 
and in this recognition of the limits of man’s power of acting 
in resistance to feeling, the reality of Kis free agency wuthin 
these limits is also implufilly recognised, h'or if all actions 
are equally necessary', if a man who betrays a State secret 
for a bribe is as much “compelled by an irresistible motive” 
as a man >vho betrays it on^lhc rack, wliy should t>ierc be so 
profound a difference in our judgments of the two cases? 

Since Reid’s time the Freedom of the Will has, I think, 
been usually maintained by intuitional moralists, and usually 
on grotmds broadly similar to those which 1 have just sum- 
marised : excejit so far as under the influence of Kant — 
operating either directly or as transmitted by Sir William 
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Hamilton and others — the argument from “consciousness’ 
of power” has been abandoned as really* leading to an 
antinomy eft conflict of opposite inconceivabilities, and the 
whole stress laid on the argument from consciousness of 
duty and desert. Utilitarian moralists, on the other hand, 
have usually betm Determinists ; and besides 'urging lhe*ni iirni 
difticully of reconciling Free Will with the universality- of’^^ 
causation as understood by all students of i)hysical science, 

— a difliculty which the ]>rogress of science has pressed 
home with continually increasing f(»rce, they have usually 
attempted to repel the argument from responsibility and 
desert by giving a Somewhat new meaning to these current 
terms. 'I’he common judgment of ill-desert, according to 
the utilitarian 1 'eterminist, is merely the ex'ijression, of natural 
resentment indralisi'd by sympathy and enlightened jrcIF 
regard : such resi'ntinent and the iiunishment to which it 
jiroinpts are a proper and reasonable response to voluntary 
iiiiscbief —however little free the iiiischievoiis agent may have 
been - if, as is admitted, they tend to jircvcnt similar mischief 
in future.^ 1 le allows that in a sense “ought” im|)lies “can,” 
and that only acts which it was “in a man's j)ower'' not to 
do are ]»roper subjects of punishment or nioial conilcinna- 
tion ; but be explains “can ” and “ in bis ])ower” to im|)ly 
only the absence of all insuperalfle ’obstacles t‘\(:ci)t want of 
sufficient motive ; it is just in such cases, he urges, that 
pimishm«iit and the cxiircssion of moral displeasure are re- ^ 
(juired to supply the lacking motives to right conduct. He 
finds no difliculty iu the fact that acts are commonly judged 

^ Tt slioiild he* iibscrvfd, however, that some Delcrnnnists havc^ dc:0t 
differently with tlie argument that necessity <loes away with LH-dcsert. 

They have admitted that punishment can only he legilimalc if it he 
beneficial to the person punished ; or they have held that the only law- 
ful use of force is to restrain lawless force. 
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■ to be less culpable if done under the influence of violent 
fear or desire ? for, as lienthani points out, the disposition 
manifested in such acts causes less alarm for tin? future than 
if the motive had been slighter, 'rhe Determinist, however, 
docs not admit that current judgments of culpability, so far 
as they influence practice, are really in harmony with the 
doctrine of free will ; and indeed it seems undeniable that 
we cominoiily agree in punishing negligence that has caused 
serious detriment without rcriuiring proof that it was the 
result, directly or indirectly, of wilful disregard of duty ; and 
that we do not consider rebellion or assassination less 
])ro])erly punishable, because they were j)rompted by dis- 
interested patriotism, though we certainly consider their 
ill-desert less. 

19. far I have traced the course of *jCnglish ethical 

Influrnce Speculation without bringing it into relation with con- 
on English temporary luiropean thought on the same subject. This 
course has seemed to me most convenient, because in fact 
almost all the systems described, from Hobbes downward, 
have been of essentially native gro>vth, showing hardly any 
traces of foreign influence. We may observe that ethics is 
the only department in w'hich this ccsult appears. Hie 
physics and psychology of Descartes w'ere much studied in 
England, and his nictai)hysical system was certainly the 
most important antecedent of l^ocke’s ; but Descartes hardly 
touched ethics proper. So again the controversy that Clarke 
conducted with Spinoza’s doctrine, and afterwards personally 
with I^eibnitz, was entirely confined to the metaphysical 
region. Catholic FVance was a school for Englishmen in 
many cubjects, but not in morality; the great struggle 
between Jansenists and Jesuits had a very remote interest 
for us. It is not till the latter portion of the i8th century 
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that the impress of the French revolutionary philosophy ‘ 
begins to manifest itself on this side of the Chiftinel; and even 
then its infiRcnce is not very marked in the region of ethical 
thought. It is true that Rousseau’s bold and feivid exalta- 
tion of nature at the expense of civilisation, his praise of the 
ha[)py ignorance, transi)arcnt manners, and simple virtues 
of uncultivated man as contrasted with the artificial, effete, 
corrupt product of modern society, had considerable effect 
in hjigland as well as in 1 ranee: and his elociuent procla- 
mation of the inalienable sovereignty of the people as the 
principle of the only just and legitimate political order gave 
powerful aid to llie\lovelopincnt of the old Jinglish theory 
of the social compart in a revolutionary direction. Still, it 
is interesting to observe how even those Knglish jvriters of 
the latter half eft* the iSth century, who were most powcrfiiilly 
affected by the movement of French i)olitical sj)Cculation, 
kcj)t close to the old lines of English thought in laying down 
the ethical foundation on which they ijroi)oscd to constriu't 
the new social order of rational and ecpial freedom : 
whether, like Price, they belonged to the intuitional school, 
or whether, like l*riestlcy and (lodwin, they accepted 
greatest happiness as the ultimate c riterion of morality. 

Only in the derivation of Benthamism do we find that an im- 
portant element is supi)lied by the woilcs of a I’rench writer, • 

1 lelvctiiis ; as Bt.ntham himself was fully conscious.’ It w'as Hclvi-m 
from HeKetius thaf he learnt that, men lx:ing universally 
and solely governed l)y self-love, the so-c:alled moral judg- • 

ments are really the common judgments of any society as to 

• • 

* It may 1)C nbservcd tliat Bcntharn’s pdilical doctrine firsU bccaiiic 
wiilely known in the French ])araphrasc of Dumont ; aiul that a certain 
portion of it — that relating to the JVtttnJtlcs of the Civil Coiic — has never 
been given to the world in any other form. ^ 
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itslfeoinmon intefcsts^ is therefore futile on the one 

hXnd to propose any staiidojid of virtue, except that of con- 
dijciveness to .general h^j^incss, and on the^othcr hand 
useless merely to lccturci4i;jjfcn on duty and scold them for 
vicc;^hat the moralis^ypf-oper function is rather to exhibit 
the coirici^ence^ of !^irtuc with private happiness ; that, 
accordingly^ thmi^jh nature has bound im;n’s interests to- 
gether in many ways, and education by developing sympathy 
and the habit of mutual help may much extend the connec- 
tion, still the most effective moralist is the legislator, who, 
by acting on self-love through legal sanctions, may •mould 
human conduct as he chooses. 'I'hese lew sinijde doctrines 
give the ground plan of Bentham’s indefatigable and lite- 
long lalxt^rs. 

i)0 again, in the modified nenthamism dY J. S. Mill, the 
Coinif influence ofM French thinker, Auguste Comte 

1829-42, and Systcpne de Politujue Positive^ 1851- 
54), appears as the chief modifying element. T his influence, 
so far as it has affected moral as distinct from political 
speculation, has been exercised primarily through the gene- 
ral conception of human progress, which, in Comte’s view, 
consists in the ever-growing preponderance of the distinct- 
ively human attributes over the purely animal, social feel- 
ings being ranked higlicst among human attributes, and 
highest of all the most univcrsalised phase of human affec- 
^ tion, the devotion to humanity as a whole. Accordingly, it 
‘ is the development of benevolence in man, and of the habit 
of “living for others,” which Comte takes as the ultimate 
slim and standard of practice, rather than the mere increase 
of happiness. He holds, indeed, that the two are insepar- 
able, and that the more altruistic any man’s sentiments and 
habits of action can be made, the greater will be the happi- 
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ness enjoyed by himself as well as by others. But he does 
not seriously trouble himself to argue with* egoism, or to 
weigh eareiully the amount of hai)i)incss that might be 
generally attained by the satisfaction of egoistic propensities 
duly regulated; a supreme unquestioning self-devotion, in^ 
which all i)ersonal calculations are suj^jiressed, is an essential 
feature of his moral ideal. Such a view is almost diagict 
rically opposed to Jlcnthain’s concej)lion of normal human 
c*\istenrc ; the newer uuiitarianism of Mill ri*prcsents ‘an 
endeavour to find the right middle path between tlu.* two 
extrem(*s. 

It is to be observed that, in C’omte*s view, devotion to 
humanity is the principle not merely of morality bvit of reli- 
gion ; i.e. it shouhl not merely be practically predominant, 
but should be*^ manitested and sustained by regular *and 
partly syniboli<'al forms of cxj)ression, privatii and public*. 
'This side of ('omte*s system, however, and the details, of 
his ideal reconstriuUion of society, in which this religion 
plays an impcjrtant i)art, have had but little^ influencq either 
ill Juigland c}r elsewhere. On the other hand, his teaching 
on the subject of scientific method — especially on the 
metliod of Sociology or the Social Science, which he be- 
lieved himself to have constructed, and of whifth he has a 
legitimate claim to be regarded as tlie cliicf* founder — has 
had a profound and enduring effect on hmglish ethical 
thought. • In the iitilitananism of Paley and Bentham the 
proper rules of conduct, moral and legal, are determined by 
comparing the imaginary consc*qiiences of different modes 
of regulation on men and women, conceived as specimens 
of a substantially unifot-m and unchanging type. If is true 
that Bentham expressly recognises the varying influences of 
climate, race, religion, government, as considerations which 
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it is important for the legislator to lake into account ; but 
his own work of social construction was almost entirely in- 
dependent of such considerations, and his school generally 
appears to have been convinced of their competence to 
solve the most important ethical and political questions for 
human beings of all ages and countries, without regard to 
historic differences. .Hut in the Comtian conception of 
social si ience, of w'hich ethics and politics are the practical 
a|)l)lication, the knowledge of the laws of the evolution of 
society is of fundamental and continually increasing im- 
jiortance ; humanity is regarded as having passed thrxDUgh a 
series of stages, in each of which a somewhat different set 
of laws and institutions, cu.stoms and habits, is normal and 
at)proprijUc. 'rhus, present man is a being that can only he 
uiulerstood through a knowledge of his past history ; and 
any effort to construct for him a moral and political ideal, by 
a purely aljstract and unhistorical method, must be necx‘s 
sarily futile ; w^hatever modifications may at any time be 
desirable in positive law’^ and morality can only be deter- 
mined by the aid of “ social dynamics.” This view' extends 
far beyond the limits of Comte’s special school or sect, and, 
indeed, seems to be very wddely accepted among educated 
persons at tnc present day. 

'fhe influence of*German — as of French — philosophy 
on JCnglish ethical thought has been comparatively iin- 
im[)ortant until a recent period. In' the 17th century, 
indeed, the treatise of Puffendorf on the Jaiw of Nature^ 
in which the general view of Grotius was restated with 
modifications — partly designed to effect a compromise with 
the new doctrine of Hobbes — seems to have been a good 
deal read at Oxford and elsewhere. Tockc includes it 
among the books necessary to the complete education of 
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a gentleman. But the subsequent development of the 
theory of conduct in Germany dropped almost entirely out 
of the cognisance of Englishmen ; ^ven the long dominant 
system of Wolff (</. 1754), imposing in its elabonilc and 
complete construction, was hardly known to our best in- 
formed writers. Nor does it appear that the grtiitcr fame' 
and more commanding genius of Kant led to the careful 
study of his ethical system by English moralists, until it had 
been before the world foi .choiit fifty years.^ 1 lis fundamental 
ethical doctrine, however, was early and eagerly embraced 
by cm« of the most remarkable and interesting among the 
leaders of ICnglish l(iought in the first j)art of this century,- - ■ 
the poet and philosopher Goleridge. Later, we find dis- 
tinct traces of Kantian influence in Whcwcll and other 
writers of the ‘Intuitional school ; and the continually in 
creasing interest in the products of the (ierman mind which 
Engli.shmcn have shown during the last forty years has 
caused the works of Kant to be so widely known that the 
present work would be manife.slly incomplete without an 
exposition of his ethical doctrines. 

'The English moralist with whom Kant has most affinity 
is Price ; in fact, Kagtism, in tfie ethical thought of modern 
Europe, holds a place semewhat analogous to that occiij)ied 
by the teaching of Price and Reid itmong ourselves. Kant, 

' Kant*» -lost valua’Ali* c-thical Irc-atisos, the :iur Afefa- 

pliysik tier Sitten^ anrl the Kt'itik derfuakiistJun were* pub- 

lisher! in 1785 ami 17SS respectively. In 1S30 Sir Jaim-s Mackintosh 
publislied in the hncyeloptcdia Britaunica his Dissertation on the /Vo^ress 
of Kthieai Philosophy: and the language in which this acconii:ltishi-*d 
writer s]icaks of Kant’s ethical doctrine indicates that it had not yet 
really found its way even the cultivated iiilelligencc of Englishmen. 
In 1836 Mr. Semple’s translation of Kant’s chief ethic.al writings in- 
itiated the new period of belter accpiaintancc. 


Kant 

(1724 

1804). 
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like these thinkers, holds that man as a rational being is 
unconditionally bound to conform to a certain rule of 
right, or “categorical imperative” of reason. LIko Price, he 
holds that an action is not good unless done from a good 
motive, and that this motive must be essentially difTerent 
from natural inclination of any kind ; duty, to be duly, must 
he done for duty’s sake. And he argues, with more subtlety 
than Price or Reid, that though a virtuous act is no doubt 
pltfasant to the virtuous agent, and any \iol:ition of duty 
painful, this moral pleasure (or pain) cannot strictly be the 
motive to the a< t, because it follows instead of precedmg the 
recognition of our obligation to do it.^ With Price, again, 
he holds that rightness of intention and motive is not only 
an indis])^*nsable condition or element of the rightness of an 
action, but actually the sole determinant of its moral worth ; 
but with more philosophical consistency he draws the infer- 
ence of which the ICnglish moralist does not seem to have 
dreamt that there can be no separate rational principles 
for determining the “material” rightness of conduct, as 
distinct from its “ formal ” rightness ; and therefore that all 
rules of duty, so far as universally binding, must admit of 
being exhibited as applications of the one general principle 

* Singulaily enough, the Englidi writer >vlio a|)i>roacht;s iiiosl nearly 
to Kant on this point is the utilitarian Goflwin, in his Political Justice, 
Til Goilviiii's view, reason is the proper motive to acts conducive to 
general hap])iiiess ; reason shows me that the happiness of a mimhcr of 
other men is of more \alue than niy own; and tlie perception of this 
truth affords me at least some inducement to prefer the former to the 
latter. Anil supposing it to lie rejilied that tlic motive is really the 
moraf uneasiness involved in choosing the selfish alternative, Godwdn 
answers that this uneasiness, though a “constant step’* in the process 
of volition, is a merely “accidental” step, — “ I feel pain in the neglect 
of an act of benevolence, because benevolence is jiulgcd by mo to be 
conduct which it Ijecomes me to adtipt.” 
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that duty ought to be done for duty's sake. The required ' 
demonstration is obtained as follows. Thep dictates of 
reasion, Ka»t points out, must necessarily be addressed to 
all rational beings as such ; hence, my intention cannot be 
right unless I am prejjared to will the principle on which 1 
act to be a universal law. We thus *gct the fundamental 
rule or imperative, “Act on a maxim which thou canst will 
to b(j law universal ; and this, Kant holds, will supply a 
sufficient criterion for d«. i ;rmining all particular duties, 
since, “ if we observe oitr siate of mind at the time of any 
transgrei^sion of duty, we sliall find that really do not 
will that our maxim i^iiould be a universal law . . . our wish is 
that the opposite should remain a universal law, only we 
assume the liberty of making an exception in jour own 
favour, or just fem once only in favour of a [lassing inclinaticMi.'’ 
'rile rule e.\cludes wrong conduct with two» degrees of 
stringency. Some kinds of immorality — such as making 
promises with the intention of breaking them — wfc cannot 
even conceive universaliscd ; as soon as every one held 
himself free to break his promises no one would care to 
have promises made to them. Other maxims, such as xhat 
of leaving persons in distress to shift for themselves, we can 
easily conceive to be universal law^, but we cannot without 
contradicti'in will them to be such^ for whert we are our- 
selves in Jistress we cannot help desiring that others should 
help us. • • 

Another important peculiarity* of Kant's doctrine is his 
development of the connection between duly and free will. 
He holds that it is through our moral consciousness that we* 
obtain a rational conviction that wc arc free ; in the cogni- 
tion that I ought to do what is right because it is right and 
not because I like it, it is implied that this purely rational 

T 
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volition is possible ; llint my action can be determined, not 
“ meclianica'.ly,'’ through the necessary operation of the 
natural stimuli of i)leasurable and painful feelings, but in 
ncrordam e with llie laws of my true, reasonable self. The 
realisation of reason, or of human wills so far as rational, 
thus j)rescnls itself as the ahsoliilc end of duty; and we 
get, as a new form of the fundamental practical rule, “ act 
so as to treat InuiKuiity, in thyself or any other, as an end 
always, and never as a means only.'^ ^\'e may observe, too, 
that tlic notion of freedom connects ethics with juris[)rud* 
enre in a simple and striking manner. T‘he fuivldmcnlal 
aim of jurisprijflencc is to realise cxlernirf freedom by remov- 
ing the hindrances imj^osed on each one’s free ac-tion through 
thj intcrierences of other wills. ICthics, on the other liand, 
is concerned with the realisation of internal ^'’reedom^ by the 
resolute pui«suit of rational ends in ojiposition to those of 
natural inclination. If we ask what precisely are the ends 
of reason — meaning by “end” a result which is sought to 
be jiroduced by action — Kant’s proposition that “ all rational 
beings as such arc ends in thcm.selves for every rational 
being ” hardly gives a clear answer. It might be interpreted 
to mean that the result to be practically sought is simply the 
development of the rationality of all rational beings — sucli 
as men — wbom we find to be as yet imperfectly rational. 

^ I have tried in the text to get round (lie difhcidly that I find in 
stating this part of Kant’s doctrine ilistinclly and ccuisistently ; hut I 
ought ])erhaps to exj>Iain frankly that Ids conception of Free Will 
seems to me to contain a confusion hclwccn two notions of frccdt.un 
distinguished in § i8 — (i) the Freedom that is only realised in right 
conduct, when reason successfully resists the seductions of ai)p^‘dtc or 
])assioij,, and ( 2 ) the Freedom to choose between right and wrong w'hich 
is e<pi.ally realised in either choice. It is Freedom in the latter .sense, 
not in the former, that bihertarians have commonly regardetl as in- 
§cparaV)ly connected with moral respon.->ibilily. 
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l^ut this is not Kant’s view. He holds, indeed, that each 
man should aim at making himself the most p<?rfect possible 
instfumcMit W reason, by ciihivating both his natural faculties 
and his moral disposition ; but ht; expressly denies that the 
perfec tion of cithers can be similarly pijescrihed as an end to 
each. It is, he says, “ a contradiction to regaid myself as in 
duty bound to j)romote the perfect iori of another ; for [l is 
just in this that the perfec tion of another man as a j>ersoii 
consists, vi/. that he is able of hi fusel/ set before him His 
own end according to liis own notions of duty; and it is a 
contradiction to make it a duty for me to d(3 something 
which no other but himself can dc^.” In what practical se nse, 
thtn, am I to make othci rational L'cangs my ends? Kant's 
answer is tliat what eac h 's to aim at in the case of,others is 
not Perfection Hut llap]»iness: he is to help others lowffrds 
the attainment of those purely subjective ends that are deter- 
mined for each not by reason but by natural inclinatio.n. 
h"or, Kant urges, “the ends of any subject whicli is an end 
in himself, ougiit as far as possible to be my ends ^Iso, if 
tlie conception of him as an end in himself is to liave its 
full eflect \\ith me.” IClsewhcrc he explains that to seek, 
one’s own ha}i])iness cannot be prescribed as a duty bec'ause 
it is an end t(j which every man is inevitably ihijielled by 
natural inclination : but that just because each inevitably 
desires his own lic.ppiness, ami therefore desires that others 
should assist him in fimes of need, he is bound to make the 
happiness of others his ethical end, since he cannot morally 
demand aid from others without accepting the obligation of 
aiding them in like case. The exclusion of private happi- 
ness from the ends at whicdi it is a duty to aim, at first sight 
strikingly contrasts with the view of llutler and Reid*, that 
man, as a rational being, is under a “ manifest obligation ” 
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to seek his own interest. The difference, however, is not 
really so gre&t as it seems; since in his account of the 
sitniffium bonnm or Highest (iood, Kant rcCognises*' by 
implication the reasonableness of the individual's regard 
for his private happiness : only, in Kant's view, it is not 
happiness simply which a truly reasonable self lovc seeks, 
but hapi)iness under the condition of being morally worthy 
of it. Though duty is to be done for duty’s sake, and not 
as* a means to the agent's liappincss, still, Kant holds, we 
could not rationally do it if we ’did not hope thereby to 
attain happiness : since the highest good for inan^ i« neither 
virtue nor happiness alone, but a mcti*al world in which 
hap])iness is duly proj)ortioned to merit. And Kant hoMs 
that we are bound by reason to conceive ourselves as neces- 
sarily belonging to such a world under the- government of 
a wise author and ruler ; since without such a world, “ the 
glorious ideas of morality would be indeed objects of 
applause* and admiration, Imt not springs of purj>osc and 
action.” AVe must therefore postulate a cosmical order in 
w’hich the demand for happiness as merited by duty finds 
.satisfaction : and this involves a belief in Clod and a here- 
after. But the certitude of this belk;f rests on an ethical 
basis alone: For, according to Kant’s metaphysical doctrine, 
the world ofAiatiirc, *as*known to each of us, is a mere com- 
plex of impressions on human sensibility, combined into a 
world of objects of possible expcricnce'’by the self- conscious 
intelligence that conceives it ; hence we can have no know- 
ledge, as we can have no experience, of things as they are 
in themselves. Thus, though each of us, through his moral 
• 

* TJic absolutely highest gcKwl is the union of perfectly good or 
rational will with perfect blessedness, as in the Divine Existence as com- 
ipoiily conceived. 
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consciousness, knows himself to belong to a siipcrscivsiblc ’ 
world, he knows nothing of the nature of that w< 7 rld ; he 
knoVs ///rt/*he is more than a mere phenomenon, but iu»t 
he is. Accordingly, though I can have a rational 
certainly that there is a (/od and a future life, iny certitude, 
acetading to Kant, is not available for siJCc.ulatiVc know- * 
ledge ; 1 do not theoretically know these beliefs to be true, 
but I must postulate them for practice, in order to fulfil 
rationally what I recognise as “ categoric'ally ” commanded 
by the Practic'al Reason."* 

befcTie Kant’s death (180.^) his works had begun to bo Tost- 
read by the English* thinker who, for more than a generation, 

Vas to stand as tlie chief representative in our island of 
(lerinan Iciidcnries in philosophic ihouglit.^ Rut, yet, when 
(’oleridge’s slutly of K:mt began, the rajiid and remarkwhle 
development of metapliysical view and methodf of which the 
three chief stages are represented by h’ichle, Scbelling, and 
Hegel respectively, had already rcac hed its second stage; 
the Subjective Idealism of l^’ichte liad been develoiied in a 
scries of treatises — and formally rejected by Kant- and the 
j)hilosoj)liy of Scbelling was claiming the eager attention of 
all (icrnian sludcnts^of metaphysics. One consecpience of 
this was that the Kant paitially assimilated by Oolcridge >vas 
Kant seen through the medium of* Sbhclling— a Kant who 
could not be believed “to have meant no more by his 
Noumendn or Thiiig ii^ itself than his mere words ex- ^ 
press”;" who, in fact, must be believed to have attained, 

through his practical convictions of duty and freedom, that 

• • 

* This view of Coloriclgo is strikingly sln)wn in an c.ssa^ on him ' 
hy J. S. Mill (1840), in whirh such phrases as ** Culcrklge ^nd llie 
(jcnnans,” the “ Cjcrmano-C«»leriilgiaii fhicirine,” occur rcpcaledly. 

“ See Coleridge, Biogmfhia Litcruria^ vul. i. j'l). 145, 146. ^ 
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• spcQulativc conij)rohension of tho esscnlial spirituality of 
human* nalniv: which his language ai)pearc(l to repudiate. 
Ihit though, viewed on its metaphysical side, flic (lernian 
irilluenee obscurely communieatetl to the ICuglisli mind 
through ( Coleridge was rather j)ost- Kantian than Kantian, 
the same cannot be said tjf its strictly ethical side. '^J’lic 
onlj'’ (lerman clement discernible in tlie fragmentary ctliical 
utterances of (.'oleridge is jHirely Kantian ; ' nor am I aware 
tlifit any trace can be found elsewhere, in Knglish ethical 
llKmghl, of the j)eculiar doctrines of iMchte or S<'helling, or 
of an*y post- Kantian (ierman writer, until the influence of 
Hegel befiame manifest in the third qiArter of the present 
century.- • 

llcgfl ITcgelJs ethic al doc trine (extK^iinded chiefly in his ./’/r//c- 
A*ir///Sf 1821) shows a close affiiliity, and also a 
striking conirast, to Kant’s. He holds, with Kant, that 
duty or good conduct consists in the consc ious realisation 
• of the free reasonable will, which is essentially the same in all 
rational beings. Jhit in Kant’s view the universal content 
of this will is only given in the formal condition of “only act- 
ing ns one can desire all to act,” which is to be subjectively 
applied by each rational agent to his awn volition; whereas 
I Fcgel conceives the universal will as objectively presented 
to each man ifi the la^s,* institutions, and customary morality 
of the community of whic:h he is a member. Thus, in his 
' Thus in the* /vvVv/r/, vul. i. p. 3.^0 (originally puhlishCcl 1809), lie 
* gives an iinf|iialiliecl adhesion lo*Kant's fuiKlanicnlal doctrine: “So act 
that tlnni niayst he able, without involving any contradiction, to will 
that the maxim of thy conduct should be the law of all intelligent 
iteings — js the one universal and sufficient principle and guide of 
morality^’* 

'file manifestation of the Hegelian influence may be taken, T siip- 
puNC, to begin with the publication oi Mr. j. J 1 . Stirling's reiiiarkable 
l)ook on the Secret of Hcgc! (1S65). 



view, not merely nrilural inclinations towards pleasures, or. 
the desires for selfish hat>]nncss, recpiin^ Jlo be, morally 
rcSsted ; feiit even the; prompting of the individuar.s i on- 
science, the impulse to do what seems to him right, if it 
comes into conflict with the common sense, of his com- 
iminily. It is true that Hegel regards the conscious effort* 
to realise one’s own rancct)tion of good as a higher stage of 
moral ilcvelopment than the mere confurinily to the 'jural 
rules establwhing jm)pen}, maintaining contract, and i^lUU- 
ting punishment to « riiftc, in wliicdi the iini\t'rs:il will is first 
exprcjist^d ; since in such < ('iiformity this Will is (jiily -acaxjin- 
])lished accidentally by the outward c onc.urrence of individual 
Avills, and is not essentially leeliscd in any of tbem. Tie 
bolds, however, that tliis conscientious effort is self dtrecived 
and futile, is* even tlie ^ory root of moral evil, unless it 
attains its realisation in harmony with the ybjeeiive stit ial 
relati('ns in whit h the individual iiiuls liimself plat'cd ; - 
unless the individual recognises as his own essence' the 
ethical suhsUnn e i)resented to him in the family, in c'ivil 
society, and finally in the state, the organis ilion of w'liich 
is the liighest manifestation of universal reason in the sphere 
of practic e. , 

Hegc’’ianism appear.; as a clistinct elcmcgi in Jmglisli 
ethic al thought at the j)rcsent efny-; the dOnglish 'I'rans- ^ 
c:endentalism lescribed in S ^7 niay be characterised 
as Kanrto-Hegelicin ; but the direct influence of Hegel’s . 
system is perhaps less generally important than that in-* 
directly exercised through the powerful stimulus wliich it 
has given to the study of the historical developn^nl> of 
human thought and human society. According to Hegel, 
the essence of the universe is a proccssf of thought from the 
abstract to the concrete ; and a right understanding of this 
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•proce53 gives the key for interpreting the evolution in time 
of European philosophy. So again, in his view, the history 
of mankind is a history of the necessary developitfent of flie 
free spirit through the different forms of ])()litical organisa- 
tion : the first being that of the Oriental monarchy, in wliich 
•freedom belongs to the monarch only; the second, that of 
the Greco -Roman republics, in which a select body of free 
citizens is sustained on a basis of slavery; wliile finally in 
theflinodern societies, sprung from the 'reulonic invasion of 
the decaying Roman JCmpirc, frccdbm is recognised as the 
naturah right of alf members of the community. T’hoelTect 
of the lectures (posthumously edited) hi which TTegers 
Philosophy of Jfistory and History of Philosophy were ex» 
pounded lias extended far beyond the limits of his special 
schogl ; indeed, the iiresenl predominance of* the historical 
mefhod in all departments of the theory of practice is not a 
little due to their influence. 

It was before^ noticed that, in antithesis to the ICvolu- 
tionistic Optimism of such writers as Spencer, a pessimistic 
view of 'animal life as a whole, and of human life as its 
highest development, has faintly manifested itself in recent 
English thought. In somewhat similep: antithesis to the 
different kind of Evolutionistic Optimism, which belongs 
to the post-Kmitian IdoAlLsm generally and the system of 
IJegel in particular, stands the pessimism of Schopenhauer. 
Taking from Kant the doctrine that the* objective svorld of 
’ which we have experience* is altogether constructed of 
elements supiilied by human sensibility, combined accord- 
ing tOilaws of the experiencing mind, Schopenhauer diverges 
from Kipitism in his conception of the Thing-in-itself that 
impresses our sensibility. In his view it is One Will that is 
* See p. 258. 
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the innermost essence of every thing and of the totality of* 
things. This Will, by its very nature, strives bh'ndly to 
mifnilcst .'flid objectify itself ; the njechanical and chemical 
forces of the inorganic world, the actions of living organisms 
from the lowest upwards, exhibit different stages of this 
objectification, whic h reaches its highest grade in* organisms* 
endowed with a brain, and therefore tiosscssing conscious- 
ness. As manifested in li\ing beings this Will maybe more 
definitely conceived as tiie Will cjr striving to live: this in- 
stinctive impulse lowartls life is the deepest essence of all 
animiil nature. lint as this striving nec-.essarily implies 
d(;fec:t and discoiflent with the present condition, the life 
which it constitutes and mainjains is essentially a suffering 
life; even the transient satisfactions by which it is^cheqiierc'd 
arc really deliverances from iiaiii and not [lositively good. 
'Phis essential misery of life renc'hes its inaximum in nuin, 
the most advanced manifestation of Will ; and it will nec es- 
.sarily be iiicTea.se(l by intellectual progn‘ss, even Ihoiigh this 
develc'ps what Schopenhauer recognised as the jnirest human 
satisfac;tion- the restful contemplation of beauty. In this 
unhajipy state cjf things the duly that philosoiihy jioints out 
to man is jdainly thi? negation or denial of will ; in this all 
true morality is summed u[). such denial there arc two 

stages: the lowest is that attained^n’ordinarV virtue, which 
is essentially love and sympathy resting on a recognition of 
the re.al identity of*any one c^gowith all others; the virtuous 
man rejiresses and denies the egoism from which all injustice 
springs, and which is the affirmation of the will in one in- 
dividual aggressively encroaching on the manifestation *of 
the same will in another. But ordinary virtuous os sympa- 
thetic action is not yet free from the fundamental error of 
affirming the will to live : complete denial of this will is 
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• ()niy attained by the ascetic self-inoitificatiori that turns 
away aUofjfethor from the illusory pleasures of life, repressinj^ 
even the impulse that prompts to the proi)agafion of the 
species. 

Schopenhauer’s primary argument for ijessirnisin — based, 
"as we havt seen, (»n a consideration of the essential nature 
of Will — is conriniied, he tells us, by a careful and iiniiar- 
Hartniaii.i. tial observation of human cxiicrience. But the a posteriori 
jmiof of the misery of life has been more fully developed by 
a recent writer IL von IlartmanA — who, though of con- 
siderable originafity, may be broadly regarded as a disciple 
of Schopenhauer, and who agrees witlf Schopenhauer in 
holding that the existence of the actual world is due to 
an irrational act of unconscious will.* Hartmann rejet'ts 
Schwpenhauer’s doctrine that a// pleasure i% merely relief 
froin pain ; Wul he holds that the pleasures which arise 
from cessation of pains greatly preponderate over tlie 
pleasures not so conditioiu'cl, and are greatly inferior in 
intensity to the pains by which they arc conditioned ; that 
the fatigue of nerves caused by the prolongation of any kind 
of feeling tends to increase the painfulncss of pain and to 
diminish the pleasantness o*f pleasure;, that satisfaction is 
always briefy while dissati^jfaction is as enduring as desire 
. itself. 'J'hen,* taking* a* survey of the chief directions of 
human effort, he urges that many emotions- as envy, 
chagrin, regret for the past, hatred — a?e purely or almost 
purely painful ; that many states of life — as health, youth, 
freedom-— are valued merely as implying absence of certain 
plins; while others — as labour and marriage — are recognised 

• ’ TTartmann, however, unlike Rchf>ponh.iner, conccivrs the “Un- 
conscious” that is the ultimate ground of existence to be not merely 
Unconscious Will but Unconscious InU-lligence also. 
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as evils rliosen to avoid greatt;r evils ; that the Qonimofi 
pursuit of riches, power, honour, etc., is Hlusory-so far as 
iRc ol)jeT:ts soui^ht arc con<'eivcd as ultimate ends ; that 
many imjnilses leading tc3 action hunger, love of children, 
com])assion, ainhilion — bring the^ agent c learly far more 
pain than pleasure*, while many more cause h dear ])re- 
[Kinderance of pain on the whole,^ taking intci account thc^ 
feeling of ]jalicnts as wc*ll as agents ; that, linally, the only* 
activities which bring an “xc*ess of ]>leasurc - the cuUi'\«ition 
of art and science — arc capable of being really enjoyed by 
c'oii<^)aratively few, and these few' [»c*rsons whose superior 
iiiti'lligence spcMaliy exposes them to pain from other 
‘sources, 'bhese considerations lead I lartmann 1(3 the “ in- 
dubiiahle c'onclusic»n ” that llie pain in the ^ world now 
greatly exc'c^ds the pleasure, not only on the whole, hnt 
in the c'ase evcai of the most favourably* c'ircumslanced 
individuals. He then pr(3cceds t(3 argue that there is m 3 
jirospeci of material improvement in the future, but rather 
of increased miseiy ; llie progress of science l3ririgs little or 
no positive pleasure, and the [lartial increase in protection 
against pain that the human race may derive from it will be 
far mcjre than oiUweighcd by the increased c:(3nsriousness 
of the j3redominance of pain, •due to the tlevcloprnent of 
human intelligence and sympatfiy.* I FartAiann’s practic al 
conclusion is ..hat we sliould aim at the negation of the will 
to live , *1101 each (nr himself, as Sch<3pcnhauer ruc'ommcnded^’ 
but universally, by working t(3W'ards the end of the world- 
process and the annihilation of all so-called existence. 
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